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FOREWORD 


THIS IS vet another title in the Series “India—the Land and 
People” that National Book Trust has planned to provide know- 
ledge about all aspect of our country to an average reader in simple 
and non-technical language 


The origin of the Series 1s the result of a discussion that I had 
with the late Prime Munister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. When 
[ first put the idea before him, he not only heartily approved it 
but gave many suggestions for making 1t more comprehensive and 
useful It was his opinion that such a Series of books on India 
will form a permanent library of knowledge on every aspect of this 
country and is sure to make vital contribution to the advancement 
of knowledge and education 


The Series proposes to cover every aspect of the country and 
will deal wth its geography, geology, botany, zoology, agriculture, 
anthropology, culture, language etc Its ultrmate aim 1s to create 
a kind of comprehensive library of books on India We have 
endeavoured to have the books written by acknowledged author- 
ties on various subjects Every effort 1s made to see that the books 
are written in a relatively simple language and are profusely illus- 
trated to make the subject attractive for an ordinary reader 


We have besn fortunate in getting the guidance of leading 
experts and scientists in various fields for this Project In fact 
without their active co-operation it would not have been possible 
to plan the Series We are thankful to our Board of Honorary 
Editors who are eminent specialists and leaders in their respective 
fields for helping us in producing these volumes 


Rajasthan, the legendary land of bravery and heroism of both 
men and women, has made tremendous progress after Indepen- 
dence 1n 1947 Dr Dharm Pal, to whom I am grateful for writing 
the present title, 1s an eminent historian and writer He has traced 
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the history and culture of this land and also depicted the econo- 
mic progress made during the last two decades Dealing with 
almost every aspect of Rajasthan, the book would be a valuable 
contribution to the literature available on this State 


N w Deva B V KESKAR 
December 20, 1968 
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CHAPTER I 
NATURAL SETTING 


WHEN NAPOLEON BONAPARTE invaded Egypt in 1798 he made a 
spirited appeal to his soldiers on the eve of the Battle of the Pyramids 
Pointing towards the Pyramids he said ‘From yonder heights 
forty centuries look down upon your deeds” Do not the same 
thoughts and feelings surge up in our minds as we gaze upon the 
frowning ramparts of Chitor? The ruthless hand of time destroys 
powerful empires and mighty monarchs but the sacred land, con- 
secrated by the heroes’ blood, remains a source of inspiration for ever 
Such a sacred land 1s Rajasthan, the birth place of daring, chivalrous 
and adventurous warriors The heroic deeds of these people are 
preserved in many a ballad and are enshrined in the pages of 
Tod’s famous book—Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan This 
tradition of heroic deeds and chivalry has developed strong regional 
consciousness and forms the spiritual basis of the modern 
Rajasthan State 


THe ARAVALLIS 


Rajasthan State, with an area of 342,274 square kilometres and 
a population of 20,155,602! 1s of great strategic importance for 
its border touches that of Pakistan Its physical features are do- 
minated by the Aravallis which straddle across the plains like a 
curved scimitar The Aravalli Hills mtersect Rajasthan from end 
to end in a line running from Delhi to the plains of Gujarat, a dis- 
tance of 692 kilometres The south-western extremity of the range 
1s close to Mount Abu while its north-eastern end almost termmates 
near Khetri (Jhunjhunu district) Detached hills can, however, 
be traced as far as Delhi The Ridge of Delhi has been, in fact, 
called the last straggling efforts of the Aravallis The loftiest and 


most clearly defined section of the Aravallis 1s between M 
and Ajmer Here the Aravallis form an unbroken r seta 
fx 


1 Population figures in this book are those of the census of | 
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this continuous chain breaks up into separate hills The succes- 
sive hills and rocky eminences stretch past the Sambhar Lake north- 
eastward through the Jaipur territory upto Khetr1 The Aravallis 
not only mark off the whole of Rajasthan into two natural divisions 
(about three-fifths of Rajasthan lymg north-west of the Aravall1 
range and two-fifths on the south-east) but they also considerably 
influence the climate They contain one of the watersheds of 
India and supply some of the most distant sources of the Ganga 
drainage They also act as a check against the spread of sand from 
the west From Mount Abu north-east to near Ajmer the un- 
broken range stands like a barricade, and effectively protects the 
country behind it from the wnflux of sand Beyond Ajmer to the 
north-east, however, there are gaps in the Aravalli range (as for 
instance at the Sambhar Lake and east of Sikar) and the dunes 
extend for several kilometres over the eastern plain, right up to the 
Jaipur city 

Besides the Aravallis there are a numbei of othe: hull ranges, 
though they are not of much importance Thus the cities of Alwai 
and Jaipur lie among groups of hills, moie or less connected There 
is also a range of hills in the Bharatpur territory South of these 
are the Karauli hills To the south-west is a low but very well- 
defined range, running from Mandalgarh in Udaipur north-east 
across the Bund: territory to near Indargarh in Kota The Mukand- 
wara range runs across the south-western district of Kota from the 
Chambal to beyond Jhalrapatan 


WESTERN RAJASTHAN 


There are two main natural divisions of Rajasthan—north-west 
and south-east of the Aravallis The region lying to the west and 
north-west of the Aravallis 1s a wide expanse of wind-blown sand 
It 1s sparsely populated The region 1s sandy, poorly watered and 
sterile The eastern part of this region 1s known as Marwar, 
the western part 1s a desert, the Thar, a land of sandhills Although 
nature has not blessed Marwar with a fertile soil yet its strategic 
position has enabled 1t to play an important role in the history of 
India The direct route from Agra to Ahmedabad and the port 
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of Surat (particularly durmg the Mughal times) lay through Mar- 
war It was this highway which drew Marwar into the vortex of 
Indian politics 


THE THAR 


The Thar 1s a desolate plain of dry clay, pebbles and occasional 
rock outcrops, slowly merging into a zone of sand dunes covered 
with thin patches of prickly grass and other desert plants And 
yet even this desert is not quite barren for there are occasional 
valleys like those of Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Kolayat, Phalodi, etc 
These valleys attract a certain amount of subsoil water collecting 
in big tanks, which make the existence of trade towns and old for- 
tresses possible Depressions between the sand dunes tempora- 
rily collect the ram of occasional thunderstorms, thus enabling 
some acacias and shrubs to grow Wells, hundreds of metres 
deep, reach water strata beneath the rock plateau to supply suffi- 
cient water for the needs of camel breeders 

After days of dreary travel along the sandy wastes of the Rajas- 
than boider it 1s exhilarating to be told that the arid region, through 
which you now tiek on camel back, was once a navigable sea 
Imagination runs riot at the thought of a boundless supply of water, 
of tides and trim sails in the sunset until you are brought back to 
reality by a swirling broadside of burning sand The people of the 
border districts of Barmer, Jaisalmer, Bikaner and parts of Ganga- 
nagar have to face the dreary life of the desert Except for parts 
of Ganganagar there 1s no flowimg water in the whole of this region 
The population depends on small ram-water wells (tallas) and on 
earthen tanks for supplies for themselves, their meagre crop of 
bajra and jowar and for their cattle In this desert area the camel 
is man’s best friend It fetches him water from distant wells, brings 
his food supplies from the rail termmus or small trading outposts 
and in famme—a frequent occurrence in this region—takes the 
whole family and its belongings to pastures new It is the only 
animal that can really work in this waterless sea of sand Life on 
the Rajasthan border would soon disappear if by some chance the 
camel was suddenly to disappear 
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Were it not for the sand dunes—those mountains of sand which 
move slowly with the wind—the landscape would be cruelly mono- 
tonous One can travel a hundred kilometres and not see any 
signs of vegetation Onl, the hardy sawan grass dares raise 
its head and it 1s the most pnzed of nature's gifts to the desert im- 
habitants All the anmmals teed on this miraculously succulent 
grass If the cattle can go without water for three or four days at 
a stretch and if the milk supply 1s the richest in the country, the 
credit for this goes to the lowly sawan grass Without the camel 
and this grass the Rajasthan desert would be as dead as the sands 
which cover 1t But the tenacious villagers are loyal to their desert 
For generations they have eked out a precarious existence there 
Semi-nomadic still im many parts they move only when they must, 
and that 13 when famime comes to rob them of all means of 
sustenance 

In ancient times the desert cradled what 1s known as the Harappa 
civilization The genesis of the desert 1s ascribed to the drying up 
of the rivers that once flowed through this tract Ithas been created 
by the north-easterly winds, which blow from the direction of the 
Arabian Sea and the Rann of Kutch These winds sweep the 
desert landscape for nearly eight months mm the year, carrymg with 
them a considerable bulk of sand particles With no moisture or 
vegetation to hold the soil, even moderate winds gain momentum 
as they travel, ultimately turning mto powerful sandblasts They 
play upon smooth rocks, dislodge pebbles and etch cliff-faces into 
varying shapes Wherever they encounter an obstacle, they deposit 
their full sand-content to build a sand dune Sand dunes form a 
peculiar feature of the desert landscape, frequently msing to a 
height of 90 metres 

Yet this lonely country contains some of the finest monuments 
of Indian art—not only at Bikaner and Jaisalmer but also in other 
places For its very inhospitality has bred a race of tough and 
brave warriors, fostered independent kingdoms and attracted enter- 
prising merchants Whenever traffic through the Punjab was 
interrupted by the frequent invasions from Afghanistan, Iran or 
Central Asia, or whenever the States in the Indus Valley were not 
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on good terms with the rest of India, legal and illegal traffic through 
the desert used to flourish And the soldiers of the desert have 
always been famous warriors, bringing home, as raiders or met- 
cenaries, loot and pay from richer provinces Jaisalmer the most 
inaccessible part in the desert has been one of the last strongholds 
of Hinduism Bikaner, richer and somewhat more accessible, 
has also played an important role im history, especially in Mughal 
times 

The march of the desert presents a big challenge Some mea- 
sures have been adopted—the establishment of a green belt parallel 
to the Pakistan boundary, the afforestation of some blocks and the 
establishment of the Central Arid Zone Research Institute at 
Jodhpur The whole dreary picture could only be changed, how- 
ever, 1f water could somehow flow into this sandy waste The 
Rajasthan Canal that 1s being constructed is probably the answer 
to the problem of the desert A canal, 800 kilometres long and 
with subsidiary courses of another 320 kilometres will change 
the face of the border area The desert will be halted, green fields 
will grow, mandis will spring up and the desert will bloom 


SOUTH-EASTERN RAJASTHAN 


The second main natural division of Rajasthan, south-east of 
the Aravallis, contains the lngher and more fertile regions In 
contrast to the sandy plains of western Rajasthan this region has 
a very diversified character It has extensive hill ranges and there 
are also long stretches of rocky wood and woodland It 1s watered 
by anumber of rivers In many parts of this region are to be found 
wide vales, fertile table-lands, and great breadths of excellent soil 
Behind the well-defined and loftiest section of the Aravallis (bet- 
ween Mount Abu and Ajmer) lies the Udaipur (Mewar) territory— 
the heart of Rajasthan, where “the Rajput social order of chivalry 
attained its purest development’’1 While the descent of the 
western slopes of the Aravallis 1s abrupt towards Marwar, on the 
eastern or Mewar side the land falls very gradually as it rec2des 


1AM Heron The Physiography of Rajputana (Indian Science Congress 
Proceedings), 1938 
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from the long parallel ridges towards the plain of central Mewar 
A considerable portion of central Mewai 1s an elevated plain (about 
457 metres above sea level), sloping to the east or north-east In 
sharp contrast to this plain of central Mewar is the south-west 
portion of Udaipu territory containing a number of spurs of the 
Aravallis The country in the south 1s particularly rugged it 1s 
a tangled wilderness of shallow valleys with a veritable network of 
narrow nallas and deep gorges Perhaps the most beautiful por- 
tion of Rajasthan 1s the southern and eastern part of Banswara 
district containing rugged hills, rocks, scrub-jungle and woodland 
It looks best just after the rains when “the varied hues of the foli- 
age, the luxuriant growth of the tall grasses and the streams, dash- 
ing down the hillsides or pushing through shady glens, between 
banks fringed with ferns and flowers, present a most pleasing pic- 
ture”! The region, which was formerly known as the Hilly Tracts 
of Mewar, 1s a confused network of outlying hills and valleys 

The south-east of Rajasthan 1s watered by the drainage of the 
Vindhyas, carried north-eastward by the Banas and Chambal 
rivers To the north of the town of Jhalrapatan the country rises 
gradually to the level of a remarkable plateau called the Pathar 
(Kota and Bundi territories) To the east the plateau slopes down 
towards the Gwalior territory, to the north-east there 1s a very rug- 
ged region, while farther northward the country smooths down 
and opens out towards the Bharatpur territory, whose flat plains 
belong to the alluvial basin of the Yamuna 


RIVERS 


In the north-western division of Rajasthan the only river of 
any consequence 1s the Luni It rises in the Pushkar valley close 
to Aymer and flows west by south-west for about 320 kilometres 
into the Rann of Kutch The Ghaggar, once flowed through the 
northern part of Bikaner, but 1s now lost in the sands It 1s the 
south-eastern division of Rajasthan, which can boast of a river 
system of importance The Chambal 1s the largest river in 


4 Impenal Gazetteer of India (1908), Vol VI, pp 407-8 
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Rajasthan it flows through the State for about one-third of its 
course and practically forms its boundary for another third The 
Chambal Valley Project for harnessing its waters 1s adding to the 
prosperity of Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh The Banas is next 
in importance to the Chambal Rusing inthe Aravallis, near the 
fort of Kumbhalgarh, it collects all the drainage of the south- 
eastein slopes of those hills, as well as of the Mewar plateau, and 
after a course of about 480 kilometres, joins the Chambal The 
Banganga rises in Jaipur and flows generally east through Bharatpu1 
and Dholpur to join the Yamuna The Mahi 1s essentially a river 
of Gujarat though it flows for some distance through Banswara 
and along the borde: of Dungarpur in the extreme south 


LAKES 


There are no natural fresh-water lakes in Rajasthan, the only 
considerable basin being the salt lake at Sambhar The depres- 
sion within the lines of the hills, about 64 kilometres north-west of 
Ajmer, forms the site of the lake In the rainy season the water of 
the lake extends to a length of about 32 kilometres while its breadth 
varies from 4 5 to 16 kilometres, in summer it shrinks considerably 
Another important salt lake 1s Didwana 

Rajasthan 1s well-known for its artificial Jakes, the most famous 
of these are found in Udaipur The Jaisamand lake, situated 
about 48 kilometres south-east of Udaipur and 294 metres above 
the level of the sea, “1s one of the largest artificial sheets of water 
in the world’! The beauty of the lake 1s enhanced by the hills 
on the west and the small wooded islands and the picturesque 
fishing hamlets on the northern shore The lake 1s formed by a 
magnificent dam, which was built by Rana Ja: Singh II between 
1685 and 1691 AD, across a perennial stream, the Gomti The 
Rajsamand 1s situated about 60 kilometres north by north-east of 
Udaipur The lake 1s formed by a dam built by Rana Ray Singh! 
between 1662 and 1676 ap_ Its construction helped im relieving 
the sufferings of a starving population, it 1s in fact “‘the oldest 


1 Rayputana Gazetteer (1908), Vol I-A, The Mewar Residency, p 8 
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known famine relief work”! in Rajasthan The Udassagar 1s situa- 
ted about 13 kilometres east of Udaipur The lake 1s formed by 
a lofty dam of massive stone blocks built by Rana Udai Singh 
between 1559 and 1565 Ap The Pichola lake, which reflects in 
its limpid surface the marvellous Udarpur palaces, 1s “one of the 
most beautiful in India, if not in the world’ * The lake 1s said 
to have been constructed by a Banjara at the end of the fourteenth 
Century, the embankment was, however, raised by Rana Udai 
Singh in 1560 AD In the middle stand the two island palaces 
—the Jag Mandir and the Jag Nivas—which lend charm and grace 
to the lake Lying to the north of the Pichola lake 1s another fine 
Jake called the Fatehsagar In 1889 ap HRH_ The Duke 
of Connaught laid the foundation-stone of 1tsembankment The 
lake 1s fed by a canal 

Ajmer has one of the finest lakes of Rajasthan—the Anasagar 
It is an artificial lake formed by throwing up an embankment bet- 
ween two hillocks It was constructed by King Arnoraja or Anaji 
about 1135-1150 ap The lake when full has a circumference 
of about 13 kilometres “‘The most beautiful scene of all 1s the Ana- 
sagar embankment and lake on a mght when the moon 1s at its fuil 
and the marble chatris of Shah Jahan are mirrored in the waters’ § 
Almost 11 kilometres to the north-west of Aymer, and separated 
from it by the Nag Pahar, lies the sacred lake of Pushkar Col 
Tod wrote ‘Poshkar 1s the most sacred lake in India, that of 
Mansurwar in Thibet may alone compete with it 1n this respect ’’* 
The sanctity of the lake 1s due to the belief that here Brahma per- 
formed the Yayna, and that the Saraswati here reappears in five 
streams Two other lakes of Aymer—though of much lesser im- 
portance—are the Visalsagar (built by Visaldev, who reigned about 
1152—1163 Ab) and Faisagar (constructed in 1891-92 by the 
Municipal Committee of Ajmer) Other important lakes are 
Balsamand and Sardarsamand in Jodhpur and Jaisamand in Alwar 


1 Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol TI-A The Mewar Residency, p 9 

4 Lous Rousselet, India and its Native Princes (1875), p 157 

* Rajputna Gazetteers, Vol I-A, Ajmer-Merwara (1904), p 3 

“Col James Tod Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (1957), Vol 5,p 606 
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Another tamous lake 1» the Nakhi Talao of Mount Abu _ It 
15 most picturesquely situated between high hills except at the wes- 
tern end, where a view of the plains 1s obtained through a gorge 
The beauty of Mount Abu 1s much enhanced by this lake, in fact 
Fergusson knew no spot in India so exquisitely beautiful The 
lake 1s said to have been excavated by the finger-nails (nakhz) of 
the gods 


CLIMATE 


One peculiar feature of the climate of Rajasthan, which 11 shares 
with other desert and semi-arid regions, 1s the great extremes of 
temperature The winter is quite cold and at many places the tem- 
perature even falls below freezing point and frost occurs On the 
other hand, the heat during the summer is intense and scorching, 
the desert area in west Rajasthan being the hottest region in India 
Due to various factors—the dryness of the atmosphere, the nature 
of the soil and want of vegetation—the change of temperature from 
day to night is sudden, very large and trying 

The cold season lasts from December to February January 
is the coldest month of the year Jn the rear of some western 
disturbances which traverse North India, cold waves occur and 
temperature sometime falls 2” to 5-C below freezing point, part- 
cularly un the north-western part Temperature starts msg by 
the middle of March and the hot season prevails from April to 
June May 1s generally the hottest month of the year The mean 
maximum temperature in May 1s 40° to 42°C over most parts of 
Rajasthan Owing to dry atmosphere, clear sky and sandy soil, 
rapid radiation of heat occurs from earth soon after sunset with 
the result that the minimum temperature at night 1s considerably 
lower The scorching heat and hot winds make the weather during 
the day very trying An occasional dust-storm brings about a 
sudden, fall in temperature and a few of the thunderstorms of the 
season, which occur and are accompanied by rain, bring welcome, 
though temporary relief from the scorching heat 

The weather cools down with the onset of monsoon showers 1n 
the south, but the northern portion of the desert still continues to 
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be hot, though less than before After the withdrawal of monsoon 
in the second week of September, a short second hoi seuson 15 
not uncommon, which may extend up to the middle of October 
The weather then starts cooling and the cold season commences 
from September 


The tainfall 1s very unequally distributed throughout Rajasthan, 
it 1s higher in the regions to the east of the Aravalli Hills than in 
those of the west Rainfall 1s scanty in West Rajasthan This 
portion of Rajasthan comes very near the limits of that part of 
Asia which belongs to the rainless districts of the world, though 
even on this side the south-west winds bring annually a little rain 
from the Indian Ocean Thus the annual rainfall varies, Jaisalmer 
having 178 5, Phalod: 235 8, Barmer 279 4, Sri Ganganagai 303 3, 
Bikaner 3061, and Jodhpur 3660 mm This scanty rainfall 1s 
due to the fact that the rain-clouds, having to pass extensive heated 
sandy tracts before reaching these plains, are emptied of much of 
their moisture upon the high ranges in Kathiawar and the nearer 
slopes of the Aravallis In the south-west, which 1s more directly 
reached, and with less intermediate evaporation, by the periodical 
rains, the fall 1s much more copious But, except in these south- 
west highlands of the Aravallis, the rain 1s most abundant in the 
south-east of Rajasthan The southern portion of Rayasthan, 
from Banswara to Jhalawar and Kota, gets not only the rams 
from the Indian Ocean, which sweep up the valleys of the Narmada 
and Mahi rivers to the Chambal region, but also the remains of 
the moisture which comes up from the Bay of Bengal in the south- 
east, and this supply occasionally reaches Mewar In this part of 
Rajasthan, if the south-west rains fall early, those from the south- 
east usually come to the rescue later mn the season Thus this 
region 1s assured of a good supply of ram Udarpur has an annual 
rainfall of 638 1, Kota of 7856 and Jhalawar of 10893 mm In 
the central tract, about Aymer and towards Jaipur, the periodical 
supply of rain is very variable If the eastern winds are strong, 
they bring good rains from the Bay of Bengal, whereas if the south- 
west monsoon prevails, the rain 1s comparatively late and light 
Sometimes a good supply comes in from both seas, and then the fall 
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is larger than in the eastern tract, but itis usually muchless Ajmer 
has an annual rainfall of 5200 and Jaipur of 5979 mm _ In the 
far north of Rajasthan the wind must be strong, and the clouds 
very full, to bring any appreciable supply of rain Thus it may be 
broadly stated that from Bikaner and Jaisalmer in the north-west 
to Banswara in the south, and Kota and Jhalawar in the south- 
east, there 1s a very gradual increasing rainfall from about 178 
to 1089 mm , the quantity increasing very rapidly after the Aravallis 
have been crossed ! 
CITIES 

JAIPUR 

Rajasthan has a number of famous cities Of these, Jaipur, 
the capital of Rajasthan, 1s undoubtedly the most important Who 
can resist the charm of Jaipur, the ‘Pink City of India’, with its 
rose sandstone buildmgs and gateways that surround the city? 
What an amazing wealth of colour meets the eye on all sides—the 
graceful costumes of the women, the gay array of garlands and 
blossoms displayed by the flower sellers, the drying printed and 
dyed fabrics (orange and crimson, blue and green) floatmg over 
the pavements, the flash of silver ornaments and the myriads of 
colours on the brass and enamel goods, the gaily caparisoned ele- 
phants walking majestically towards Amber, and the picturesque 
little processions m celebration of marnages or festivals! It is 
indeed a wonderful cavalcade of hues of every shade 

The bazars of Jaipur are particularly attractive Here we see the 
craftsmen at work—enamellers putting their colours and engraving 
the shining surfaces of gold and brass and silver, sculptors carving 
exquisite figures and making floral designs in marble, artisans 
cutting precious stones and threading pearls, craftsmen making 
attractive cobalt blue and white pottery into artistic shapes, bangle- 
makers turning lac and ivory, casem and glass into lummmous cir- 
cles with different patterns and painted to create a dazzling effect, 
goldsmiths making bracelets and anklets, waist-belts and necklaces, 
each piece embossed and etched with floral motifs and weavers 


1 A Short Note on the Climate of Rajasthan, Office of the Deputy Director 
General of Observatories, Climatology and Geophysics, Poona 
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manufacturing printed cloth in designs of flowers and animals and 
attractive geometrical shapes 

Outstanding among the places to visit are the Old Observatory, 
the Swarga Sul (a lofty minaret), the City Palace, Amber, the ancient 
capital 10 kilometres away, Galta with the temple of Mirabai, the 
Nahargarh fort palace, the famed Hawa Mahal or Palace of the 
Wind, and numerous temples possessing great architectural beauty 
A visit to the City Palace 1s rewarding for here are preserved some 
of the fine arts for which Rajasthan 1s so justly famous—exquisite 
miniature paintings of the Jaipur and Mughal schools, rare Sans- 
krit and Persian manuscripts written in miniature, fine specimens 
of carpets, and samples of scintilatting mirror work in mosaic and 
floral design on the walls and ceilings preserved together with the 
art of marble carving and murals 


UDAIPUR 


And then there 1s Udaipur, the “City of Sunrise’, with a peculiar 
charm of its own Situated on a highland of about 600 metres, 
the city overlooks the Pichola lake, with its brilliant blue waters 
Here again we see the Rajasthan pageantry of bright and graceful 
costumes, of colour and festival and the historic fine arts The 
palaces are exquisite as a gem, marble carving, inlaid mirror with 
mosaics and arabesques in softest colours, murals and miniature 
paintings all combine to give them that true touch of the region 
Particularly alluring are the palaces with their marble domes and 
towers in the two islands of Jag Mandir and Jag Nivas in the centre 
of the lake The Water Palace in Pichola lake nses dream-like 
out of the waters From a distance it looks like a spotless lily 
perched on the blue expanse of the tremulous waters, a poet’s vision 
of haunting beauty, a lyric with a peculiar charm and grace of 1ts 
own It 1s indeed a masterpiece of architecture, perfect in senti- 
ment and also in workmanship The interior of the Palace 1s 
tastefully decorated with frescoes and paintings, there are well 
laid out gardens, beautiful balconies, umposing belvederes and 
graceful chambers fitted with exquisite furmiture The Maharana’s 
Palace on the crest of a ridge running parallel to the margin of the 
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lake has richly laid glittermg, coloured mosaics There are beautt- 
fully decorated Palace enclosures—the Jewel Room, the Chhoti 
Chitra Shala, the Manak Mahal with figures of glass and porcelain 
and the Mot: Mahal decorated with mirrors Among other places 
of mterest 1s the Sahelion-ki-bar1 or ‘Garden of the Mards of 
Honour’, beautitully laid out with rows of fountains, fragrant 
bowers, captivating enclosures, marble terraces and transparent 
ponds abounding in Ines } Udaipur s peculiar charm lies not only 
in its splendid palaces but also mm its charming lakes—Pichola 
lake studded with island palaces, Fatehsagar, surrounded by hulls 
with a long encircling dam, Jaisamand, the largest artificial lake in 
India, and the picturesque Rajsamand lake One cannot help 
noticing how perfectly lakes and hills off-set the almost fairy-like 
marble palaces and pavilions, particularly on a moonlit might, 
as one leisurely rows in a boat 


Mount ABU 


Mount Abu 1s the tourists’ paradise Nestling on the top of the 
Aravallis, Mount Abu with its fine mvigorating air, bracing climate 
and picturesque scenery, 1s one of the most charming spots in India 
This mountain resort has delightful picnic spots and places of 
natural beauty—Sunset Point with a clear view of the plains, backed 
by a semi-circle of blue hills and a fine sight of the setting sun 
Trevor Tal, an artificial lake set amidst sylvan surroundings, Nakki 
lake (pretty as a picture) affording fishing and boating in full view 
of 1ts purple promontories and hills alight with evergreens, which 
are in striking contrast to the date palms that line the banks, the 
Toad Rock, a landmark which gets its name from 1ts peculiar resem- 
blance to a frog, Rama Kund, sacred to Rama and marked by shrines 
dedicated to Rama as well as to Siva, and Guru Shikhar, the highest 
peak of the Aravallis (1727 metres) But nothing can exceed the 
exquisite beauty of the Dilwara marble temples, which are among 
the wonders of the world They have been chiselled out of pure 
white marble With their profusion of carvings they are among 
the most elegant specimens of marble work in India They stand 
unrivalled for delicacy of carving and mmute beauty of detail 
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AIMER 


Situated in a valley surrounded by high hills and adorned with two 
fine lakes, Aymer 1s undoubtedly one of the most beautiful cities mn 
India The chief places of interest are the Adhai-din-ka-Jhonpra, 
a fine specimen of architecture in India, Dargah of Khwaja Muin- 
ud-Din Chishti1 (Commonly known as ‘Khwaja Sahib’), whose Urs 
or death anniversary is annually celebrated by thousands of Muslims 
from all over India and Pakistan, Pushkar lake, one of the holiest 
and oldest Hindu sacred places, visited by lakhs of pilgrims from 
all parts of the country, the lovely Anasagar lake, whose crystal 
waters reflect the glory of the settmg sun by dissolving its rays into 
the colours of the rainbow, the “Chashma-1-Noor’ or ‘Fountain of 
Light’, which 1s a veritable Naini Tal in mimiature, the Magazine 
which was formerly the innermost portion of the fort built by Akbar, 
and the far-famed fortress of Taragarh, whose strategical situation 
has added to the rmportance of Ajmer 


JODHPUR 


Jodhpur possesses one of the finest forts in Rajasthan Standing 
im great magnificence on an isolated rock, about 120 metres above 
the surrounding plain, it attracts the eye from afar The principal 
buildings mn the fort are a series of apartments forming the palace, 
the most noteworthy being the Mot: Mahal and Fateh Mahal 
These buildings are decorated with beautifully carved panels and 
pierced, screens of redstone The Museum 1s a treasure house of 
lovely crafts—the embroideries of Nagaur, done in delicate stitch 
and tonal pattern, the fluffy white namdas or felt rugs from Merta 
with special skul of floral applique and cut work inserted for design, 
saddles and bridles from Sojat, camel trappings from Barmer, the 
drinking vessels of bell-metal from Jalore, beautiful fine-grained 
white marble carved figures, toys and cups that have been carved 
from the marble quarried from Makrana, and the mmuature paint- 
ings executed in mellow colours 


BIKANER 
The Bikaner fort, which Rai Singh erected in 1588-92 AD, 1s an 
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imposing structure The walls, bastions and moats are master- 
pieces of military engineering in the age of Akbar They enclose a 
quadrangle along the southern side of which the royal palace 1s laid 
out 12 a manner very similar to that of the Mughal palaces at Delhi, 
Agra and Lahore Karan Mahal, Anup Mahal, Phul Mahal, 
Chander Mahal and especially Shish Mahal are decorated with an 
elegant sumptuousness, with gilt and painted panels and various- 
coloured mirror work inlaid between beautiful arabesques of stucco 
ledges There are also other monuments of interest in Bikaner town, 
several fine Jain temples, especially the gigantic Bhandasar, which 1s 
a landmark visible for many ki'ometres, and the temple of Lakshm1 
Narayan The art treasures of Bikaner fort are a priceless legacy 

To the scholar Bikaner 1s one of the few centres, where the Rajput 
art tradition has been preserved so well as nowhere else For the 
tourist 1t 1s worth a visit of a few days, 1n case he ventures to under- 
take the not difficult, but somewhat inconvenient travel through the 
dusty desert 


JAISALMER 


Jaisalmer can offer some attractions to the tourists The fronts 
of the buildings inside the fort are richly ornamented with elaborately 
carved balcomes and lattices done in the stone, perfect examples of 
the skill of the early stone carvers In fact the soft-yellow sandstone 
of Jaisalmer lends itself beautifully to carving Inside the palace 
there 1s a rich abundance of fine jali-work, of the same variety as in 
Mughal buildings The finest specumens of art are, however, in the 
temples of which Jaisalmer and Ludervah (a deserted village 24 kilo- 
metres beyond) have about a dozen Particularly charming 1s the 
Jain temple (dedicated to Parasnath and built in 1332 aD) which 
has exquisite marble carvings set in floral design and figures in 
relief minutely decorating ceilmgs and pillars Jaisalmer has 
important literary treasures too, 1t has palmleaf manuscripts a 
thousand years old Most of the manuscripts are beautifully 
illuminated in red and gold and very well preserved Vast 1s the 
lmguistic range of these treasures, which are in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Gujarati, Rajasthan: and Arddhamagadhi 
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OTHER PLACES OF INTEREST 


The ancient fortresses of Chitorgarh and Bharatpur and the palaces 
of Dig and Bundi also offer some attractions to the tourists Bharat- 
pur has some remarkable tourist sports, but its popularity can 
increase only if tiger shooting expeditions are arranged for the tourists 
in the Dholpur region Some noted Rajasthan hunters annually 
lead such expeditions to Cooch-Behar and Kota and they can easily 
include Dholpur in their gaming list if facilities are offered 


BIG AND SMALL GAM 


PIG-STICKING 


Rajasthan 1s famous for its big and small game The wild boar 
stands first among the game of Rajasthan, the Rajputs of Jodhpur 
are notable exponents of the far-famed sport of pig-sticking Many 
officers of the Indian Army used to visit Rajasthan for this manly 
sport Hog-hunting, the chasing and killing of the wild boar, 1s 
‘“nerhaps the greatest test of courage of horse and nder, of skill and 
activity "2 A remarkable feat of horsemanship and skill was 
performed by Sir Pertab Singh, Maharaja of Jodhpur He was 
running down a boar, which turned and charged furiously As the 
brute came up Sir Pertab “jumped his pony over him and, simul- 
taneously striking downwards with the spear, laid the good boar 
low”’.? 


TIGER-HUNTING 


The fastnesses of Rajasthan are the breeding-grounds whence 
many of the Central Indian tigers emerge Kota and Alwar are 
famous for tiger shooting The Sarska Wild Life Sanctuary at 
Alwar 1s very famous Dholpur region can also become famous 
for tiger shooting if facilities to hunters are offered A very ingent- 
ous technique of tiger shooting was developed by the Maharaja of 
Alwar The Maharaja employed trained and disciplined men of a 
battalion of infantry as his beaters instead of villagers A clearing 


1 Sir George MacMunn The Living India (1934), p 218 
* Stanley Reid The Royal Tour in India (1906), p 109 
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was made in the forest on sloping hillsides “From the summit of 
such a clearing into which the quarry was to be driven a line of white 
cloth scarecrow figures, invariably referred to by His Highness as 
‘the gentlemen’, was stretched diagonally downwards to the base of 
the hill where he would post himself behind a convenient rock or 
tree stump Seldom if ever could the tiger bring himself to pass 
through that fantastic array of scarecrows Even less would it 
fancy a retreat through the line of soldiers emerging with perfectly 
ordered precision in its rear The only alternative was a diagonal 
descent in the direction where one of the surest shots in India 
awaited his opportunity 2 


THE SAMBHAR 


The Sambhar, the great deer, 1s a magnificent beast and his head 
is a glorious trophy Once Sir Ronald Wingate wounded a stag 
near Jaipur and followed him to a glade, where he found him “lymg 
like a dog on the ground, worn out with pain and exhaustion” 
The sight of the wounded deer filled him with remorse “I could 
have touched him He looked at me with his lovely eyes as if to say, 
‘why have you done this to me?’” There and then he vowed in the 
presence of his shikar1 that he would never shoot any animal 
again and he never did 


SAND-GROUSE SHOOTING 


In the neighbourhood of Bikaner 1s “‘the best sand-grouse shoot- 
ing in India, perhaps in the world’ * The species chiefly visiting 
the Guyner tank, about 32 kilometres from the city of Bikaner, 1s 
the imperial sand-grouse, about 330 mullimetres in length and 
amazingly strong and rapid on the wimg Here, the great sand- 
grouse arrive in their tens of thousands As the imperial sand- 
grouse invariably proceeds to the nearest water pool between quarter 
to eight and eleven o’clock in the morning in order to quench his 
thirst, therefore, all the big shooting is done between those hours, 
1 Sir Kenneth Fitze Twilight of the Maharayas (1956) p 144 


2Sir Ronald Wingate Not m the Limelight (1959) p 125 
*Stanley Reid The Royal Tour in India (1906), p 107, 
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The shooting is from butts carefully screened by boughs! Suir 
Ronald Wingate describes the technique followed by Maharaja 
Ganga Singh: of Bikaner of organising sand-grouse shoots at 
Gujner “In the great shoots the Maharaja would keep them off 
water for a couple of days so that when a shoot began, waves of 
these thirsty birds would come over The bags were incredible 
Once they topped eight thousand It was massed slaughter 2 


Duck SHOOTS 


Bharatpur 1s widely renowned for its duck shoots It can boast 
of a fine game sanctuary, the Keoladeo Ghana Many Viceroys of 
India in the past had looked forward to the annual duck shoot at 
the large swamp, which forms part of the sanctuary “One after 
another in due succession all the great pro-consuls had taken their 
stand on the famous ‘Viceroy’s bund’, from which those of them 
who could shoot straight had counted their victrms m hundreds’ 
A bag of 4,273 ducks in November 1938, when Lord Linlithgow took 
part in the shoot, was the highest on record Burds from far off 
Sibena, Tibet and Nepal come to the swamp to hibernate, some, 
specially the red-billed variety come from Bikaner and the neigh- 
bouring areas and some breed locally 


SANCTUARIES 


The State Government 1s planning to create two additional sanc- 
tuaries for the black buck and the great Indian bustard at Talchhapar 
m Churu district and near Mohangarh in Jaisalmer respectively 
The two species are denizens of the desert but are now nearing 
extinction, because of unchecked killing The bustard 1s a table 
delicacy Once found in abundance all over the Thar desert, the 
bird 1s now restricted to the more sparsely populated areas of 
Jaisalmer 

Plans are also under the consideration of the Union Government 
for the conversion of the Jaisamand sanctuary into a national park 


2Stanley Red The Royal Tour m India (1906), p 107 


2Sir Ronald Wingate Not im the Limelight (1955), p 124 
* Sir Kenneth Fitze Twihght of the Maharayas (1956), p, 138 
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A large area around the Jaisamand lake will require development 
as a park, where different types of flora and fauna can be preserved 
and visitors given facilities to watch them from points of vantage 


PLACES OF PILGRIMAGE 


DaRGAH KHWAJA SAHIB 


Rajasthan has a number of famous places of pilgrimage, which 
attract pilgrims from all over India The tomb of the famous saint, 
Muin-ud-Dm Chishti (known as the Dargah Khwaja Sahib) at 
Ajmer has been a place of Muhammedan pilgrimage for several 
centuries The saint died about 1235 ap There is no episode 
so well known as the pilgrimage of Akbar to the saint’s tomb Akbar 
had made a vow that if he was blessed with a son he would go on 
pilgrimage from Agra to Ajmer and offer thanks at the tomb of the 
saint Salim (later known as emperor Jahangir) was born in 1569, 
and the emperor fulfilled his vow There are three original paint- 
ings depicting Akbar’s visit to Aymer One of them 1s in the Prince 
of Wales Museum at Bombay and the other two are in the Rampur 
(UP) Darbar Library If such was the deep reverence shown by 
Akbar it 1s no wonder that the Dargah attracts pilgrims from all 
parts of India and Pakistan 


Hoty LAKE OF PUSHKAR 


The holy lake of Pushkar, about 11 kilometres north-west of the 
city of Ajmer, 1s one of the holiest and oldest Hindu sacred places. 
and 1s visited by thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the country. 
To orthodox Hindus all pilgrimages are useless unless they culminate 
in @ visit to Pushkar, that 1s why it 1s called Tirathray, ze the King 
of all the sacred places It 1s the only place where there 1s a temple 
of Brahma According to tradition Brahma performed a yajna 
at Pushkar on the 11th day of the bright half of Kartik Even to-day, 
pilgrims gather at Pushkar on auspicious days and remain there till 
the full-moon day taking their bath in the holy lake durimg these 
sanctified days The temple of Savitri (spouse of Brahma) 1s also 
famous To every Indjan lady coming to Pushkar a visit to Savitrs 
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temple 1s specially important as it 1s said to bring life-long happiness 


NATHDWARA ‘TEMPLE 


The Nathdwara temple, about 48 kilometres from Udaipur city, 
1s one of the most famous Vaisnavite shrines in India and attracts 
pilgrims from different parts of the country It contains an image 
of Lord Krishna, popularly said to date from the 12th Century BC 
This image was placed by Vallabhacharya in a small temple at 
Mathura m 1495 ap and was moved to Govardhan in 1519 ap 
About 150 years later, when Aurangzeb tried to root out the worship 
of Krishna, the descendants of Vallabhacharya left Mathura region 
with their mages and wandered about Rajasthan till 1671 ab, 
when Rana Raj Singh invited three of them to Mewar To Dwarka 
Nath he assigned a village near Kankrauli, while for Sri Nathy’s 
worship he set apart a village to the south of which the town of 
Nathdwara was built 


DILWARA TEMPLES 

The Dilwara temples (Mount Abu) attract Jain pilgrims 1m large 
numbers The two temples particularly—one built by Vimal and 
the other by Teypal—“are unrivalled for certain qualities by any 
temples in India” We learn from the inscription that the Teypal 
scription was consecrated m 1230 AD For minute delicacy 
of carving and beauty of detail “it stands almost unrivalled even in 
the land of patient and lavish labour ’? It 1s dedicated to Nemmath 
—one of the Jain sats The Vimal temple, built two centuries 
earlier 1s one of the oldest and perhaps ‘‘one of the most complete 
examples of a Jain Temple” Externally the temple 1s quite plain 
but the interior 1s magnificent One 1s umpressed by the extreme 
beauty of detail and diversity of design The marble dome, on 
account of its rich carving 1s very charming In the roofs of the 
corridors of this temple we find exquisite carvings of most compli- 
tated ornamental designs that are quite unrivalled anywhere else 
The temple 1s dedicated to Adinath—a famous Jain saint 


1 Fergusson-Burgess History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
Vol I, p 36, 
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OTHER JAIN TEMPLES 

Rishabhodeo temple about 64 kilometres south of Udarpur city, 
is an important place of pilgrimage for Jains The famous Jain 
temple, sacred to Adinath or Rishabnath 1s annually visited by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of Rajasthan and Gujarat 
It 1s difficult to determine the age of this building, but three inscrip- 
tions mention that 1t was repaired in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries The principal image 1s of black marble and 1s in a sitting 
posture about three feet in height, 1t 1s said to have been brought 
from Gujarat towards the end of the thirteenth Century 


OTHER PLACES OF RELIGIOUS IMPORTANCE 


Other places of religious umportance are Kolayatj1 and Gogamed: 
near Bikaner, Mahabiri near Sawai Madhopur, Ambadevi 
near Mount Abu, Kama near Bharatpur, and Naraina, the centre of 
the Dadu sect, near Jaipur Aymer 1s the headquarters of the 
Paropkarini Sabha, set up by Swam: Dayananda Saraswati, the 
founder of Arya Samaj, to carry on his mission 


CHAPTER II 
THE PEOPLE 


RAJPUTS 


OF THE various people of Rajasthan the Rajputs are undoubtedly 
the most prominent The democratic upsurge of the masses has, 
however, brought about far-reaching changes in Rajasthan during 
the last twenty years The Rajputs, who formed the feudal aristo- 
cracy and dominated Rajasthan for several centuries, have been shorn 
of their political and economic power The Rajput ruling families 
lost their political power with the integration of the Princely States 
With the passing of an Act for the abolition of Jagirdari the Rajput 
landlords have been deprived of their lands The Rajputs, who were 
the leaders of society, have also suffered in social prestige, for the 
unprivileged classes—-the Jats, the Minas and others—are fast 
gaining in political power Thus the Rajputs are facing the biggest 
challenge of the trmes They will have to readjust their outlook and 
march with the tumes They have had a glorious past But no 
community can live entirely on its past It 1s mnconceivable that a 
community, which has had such a glorious past, will not be able to 
find expression for its energy 1n different channels of activity—trade, 
commerce, banking, industry, admunustration and politics 

The Rajputs are proud of their warlike reputation and their an- 
cestry They are excellent soldiers and are recruited in large numbers 
to the Indian Army The Rajput Regiment is one of the famous 
units of the Indian Army They are well-known for their fighting 
qualities and their chivalry There exists a community of bards in 
Rajasthan called Charans, whose main function was to compose 
songs in praise of their Rajput masters Another of their hereditary 
occupation was to accompany pilgrims or caravans laden with goods 
as guards ‘They were loyal to their masters and if attacked by 
robbers they gave up their lives defending their charge rather than 
escape The manners and customs of the Charans are practically 
the same as those of the Rajputs They are now one of the impor- 
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tant farming communities Rajasthan has another peculiar com- 
munity called the Bhats, whose function is to keep genealogical 
trees of the various castes 


BRAHMANS 


The Brahmans are numerically the largest community in Rajasthan 
forming more than 10% of the total population They are 
divided into many subdivisions—Pushkaranas, Dama, Gaur, 
Kanoyia, Paliwal, Purohit, Saraswat, Shrimali, etc A peculiar 
custom of the Pushkaranas 1s that Sagotra marriage 1s permitted 
among them provided the ‘Kul Devi’ 1s different This 1s unique in 
India, so far as the Brahmans are concerned They get an auspicious 
marriage date sometimes in one, two or three years The result 1s 
that numerous marriages are performed on one day Ina hurry to 
get the marriage performed before the next date, which may come 
after a long time, people sometime get their children married early 
The custom is dying out quickly for many people are quite alive 
to its evil consequences Among the Brahmans, the group that 
considers itself most faithful to the orthodox traditions 1s the 
Shrimal:1 Formerly their only occupation was to be priests at 
religious and social functions 


MAHAJANS 


The enterprising trading classes—known as Mahayans or Marwaris 
—are the Lombards of Indta By their shrewd commonsense, 
business acumen and hard work they have built up huge fortunes as 
industrialists and business magnates in different parts of the country 
The Mahajans are about 8 percent of the total population of 
Rajasthan The principal groups are Agarwal, Oswal, Maheswari, 
Saraogi and Porwal Of these Maheswaris are Hindus while 
Saraogis and Porwals are Jains Oswals and Agarwals may be 
either Jams or Hindus with little restrictions on inter-marriage 
Many of the branches of Oswals, such as Bhandans, Lodhas, 
Mehtas, etc, were hereditary government servants m Marwar, 
Mewar and other States The number of divisions in which these 
Mahayans are sub-divided 1s bewilderingly large, Oswals alone have 
about 2,000 sub-groups 
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There are also some Kaysthas in Rajasthan Most of them are 
Mathurs. In Jodhpur they call themselves Pancholis 


JATS 


The Jats are among the most important agricultural communities 
of the north and west of Rajasthan and outnumber every other 
group in Bikaner and Jodhpur regions In Bharatpur and Dholpur 
they were politically important as the Chiefs of these States were 
Jats They are strong and hard-working, and the best cultivators in 
the State, famed for their diligence in improving the land They are of 
splendid physique and make very good soldiers Socially they stand 
at the head of the castes among whom remarriage of widows 1s 
allowed So far as religion 1s concerned, the Jats are not very much 
interested in the orthodox Hindu Pantheon They worship 
generally one of their own village gods for everyday purposes 
For special occasions, such as fairs or pilgrimages there are a 
number of important temples throughout the country These 
temples are of Gogayi and other deified heroes of the community 
The famous annual fair at Parbatsar 1s held in honour of 
Tejajt The word Goga means snake, Teyajy1 also 1s believed 
to have died of snake bite This 1s reminiscent of the snake 
cult, which has strong traces in Rajasthan for most of the villages 
have a small idol dedicated to the snake-god The Jats have two 
important sects—Jasnathis and Bishnois The Jasnathi sect was 
founded by Jasnath, who lived about 1488 AD The members of 
this sect can be distinguished by the black-cord round their neck, 
and their practice of burying their dead instead of burning them 
The Bishnois are generally found in Bikaner and Marwar This 
sect was founded by Jambay1, who 1s said to have been a Rajput and 
an incarnation of Vishnu Hence the name Bishno1 Another and 
more likely origin of the name Bishno1 1s found in the fact that 
Bishnois follow 29 principles laid by Jambay1 and the name 1s derived 
from twenty nine,1e Beesand Nau Of these twenty-nine principles 
the most important are the prohibition agaist wine, tobacco and 
killmg of animals Among animals the most sacred appears to be 
the deer Deer 1s in fact a totem animal for them and it 1s never 
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safe to shoot a deer 1n a Bishno1 village Buishnous also do not cremate 
the dead but bury them Bishno1 customs are in fact a mixture of 
Hindu and Muslim practices The Jats are a virile community 
and now that the Rajputs—their chief rivals to leadership of the 
rural communities—have lost their lands, they have emerged 
into 1mportance and are playing a significant part in the politics 
of Rajasthan 


GUIJARS 


The Gujars are a community akin to the Jats They are found in 
the eastern parts of the State, mainly m the Bharatpur and 
Alwar area They are mostly cattle breeders and agriculturists 
They are a fine stalwart race and ther women particularly are 
tall, graceful and fair The widow can marry her deceased hus- 
band’s elder brother, which is unusual among the widow-marrymg 
communities 


MINAS 


Among the original tribes, who lived in the Alwar, Jaipur, Bharat- 
pur and Dholpur areas the most important are the Minas They 
are divided into two main classes—Zamindari and Chowkidari— 
who do not intermarry. The former are steady and well-behaved 
cultivators, while the latter, who were notorious as marauders in the 
last century, have now settled down to peaceful occupations 

A community very similar to the Minas are the Meos of Alwar 
and Bharatpur The Muslims predominate among the Meos and 
call themselves Mewatis Many of the social and religious customs 
of the Mewatis are similar to those of the Hindus 


BANJARAS 


In Rajasthan there 1s a class of people who do not reside in houses 
but travel from place to place as travelling tradesmen and artisans. 
Of these the most important are the Banjaras People of various 
castes such as Rajputs, Bhats, Charans, Jats, etc are found among 
Banjaras and marriages are allowed only amdngst Banaras of the 
same caste A group of Banyaras 1s called Thonda The Banyjaras 
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rose into importance because they were engaged in carrying salt 
from Sambhar, Didwana, Pachpadra and Bharatpur in Rajasthan to 
the markets in northern India With the opening of the railways 
the salt trade has dwindled and Banaras now carry salt upto small 
distances only from the sources 

In addition to salt the Banyaras sell other commodities like rice, 
haldi, etc They have been engaged 1n the carrying trade for several 
centuries In the Mughal times they were employed m carrying 
provisions, whenever the Mughal forces moved south to Guyarat 
across Rajasthan, the history of the perfod, in fact, supplies many 
instances when the Mughal forces had to halt because Banyaras were 
not available in sufficient numbers 


GADIA LOHARS 


As Rajasthan 1s a sparsely populated area with villages and ham- 
lets dotting the countryside, there 1s considerable scope for trade by 
travelling tradesmen and artisans Thus Gadia Lohars go from 
village to village making and repairing agricultural and other house- 
hold implements These blacksmiths live in bullock-carts and travel 
in groups from village to village They are a wandering people made 
sturdy by the elements and fearless by their way of life Around 
their carts they lie under the open sky, cook and wash They are 
well-known throughout the countryside At a time when there 
were insufficient means of communication the villagers turned to 
them for ther domestic and agricultural implements to be mended 
and repaired Thus they moved from village to village and camped 
as long as they were needed, moving on once the work was finished 
They were wholly dependent on what earnings they got for mending 
and repairing utensils 

At the time of betrothal, which takes place at the earliest possible 
date, the girl’s parents are paid half the price that has been settled 
and the other half 1s payable at the time of the marriage ceremony 
Divorce 1s permitted in a simple and unsophisticated manner It 
is for the girl to decide whether she wants another companion 1n 
which case her bride price has to be paid by the new suitor and the 
acceptance of the liability of what was paid for her 1s recognition 
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that all ties have been severed These gypsies of Rajasthan add 
colour and gatety to the life around them for in their intoxication 
they sing and revel late in the night, in the twilight their bonfire 
1s an attractive beacon of light to the wayfarers 


BHILS 


Rajasthan has a number of aboriginal tribes—Bhuls, Grasias, Kat- 
hodis, Sahariyas, Rebaris, etc Of these, the Bhils are undoubtedly 
the most important The Bhils in Rajasthan are slightly under a 
million in population and inhabit the contiguous areas that com- 
prised the former princely States of Dungarpur, Banswara, western 
portion of Pratabgarh, the south of Mewar and the hilly parts of 
Siroh1 The Bhils have been famous for their skillin archery They 
are one of the oldest tribes of India 

Tull the end of the last century, the Bhils lived a most secluded life 
Although they had never been nomads and are leading a settled 
life, yet their exclusive living has made them primitive and backward 
This 1s the principal reason why the Bhils have lagged behind in 
material prosperity A small thatched hut, a few wooden cots and 
earthen pots, and a small piece of land, are the only material wealth 
a Bhil possesses <A few rickety cows, sheep and goats provide his 
family with considerable occupation The pal is a village or a 
group of villages, where Bhils belonging to the same family group 
reside as brethern While poverty and hard life compelled these 
simple folk to take to occasional dacoity, pilferage and crime, their 
close association with Nature has helped them to retain the qualities 
of truthfulness, hospitality, benevolent disposition and community 
spirit 

Like all the tribal communities, the Bhils too have their own social 
customs in matters of marriage, births and deaths Marriage within 
the pal is not permissible Sex relationship 1s based on sound 
principles Divorce 1s permissible with the consent of the husband, 
but no laxity in sex-relationship 1s allowed 

Bhil wives are of three kinds, a virgin taken in marriage, a widow 
kept as wife and a virgin procured by elopement Marriage of a 
virgin 1s made a gala occasion but widow-remarriage and elopement 
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of a virgin are no occasions for celebrations It 1s a private affair 
and often gives rise to quarrel, sometimes bloodshed It 1s more or 
less customary that the wife of the elder brother in the event of her 
bemg a widow, becomes the wife of the younger brother This is 
generally known as dever vatta The rigidity of this custom 1:, 
however, breaking down 

In case of divorce or desertion (not very often), the husband 
clams compensation, which 1s called jhagra The man who has 
lost the woman 1s generally satisfied 1f he 1s paid Rs 200 or Rs 300 
The woman has to surrender her children to the former husband 
Once the compensation or jhagra 1s paid and children returned to 
the father, everything is forgotten New life 1s open for both man 
and woman In another custom known as depa the husband or his 
father has to pay to the bride’s parents certain ornaments, cash, 
cattle or goats as agreed to between the parties prior to the marriage 
The bride’s price must be paid before the marriage ceremony 

Bhil women wear brass anklets known as pyjamia, half way up to 
the calf Some, as a special favour from their husbands, put on 
cumbersome ornaments almost up to their knees The origin of the 
pyama is as old as the Bhil It 1s so heavy that she cannot run and 
even if she attempts, the sleeping partner would be awakened It 
is also an article of utility It protects her legs from the snakes 
while working in the fields The pyania make a very sonorous sound 
and the Bhil belle with their help thrills the youngmen at the dances 
Widows cannot wear this ornament 

A wisitor to a Bhil village will be struck by the gaiety and romantic 
life of the Bhils, who are fond of singing and dancing Once there is 
food in the kitchen, the Bhilis a carefree fellow The Bhil 1s strongly 
built but shuns hard labour Hes fond of wine, which 1s used in 
all rituals and festivals The domestic life of the Bhil 1s happy 
Husband and wife share their joys and sorrows together They are 
fond of dancing, ther main dances are Ghoomar and Geer In 
both these dances men and women participate and sing as they dance 
to the tune of drums It 1s on these occasions that elopements take 


place 
The Bhils are Hindus by faith and beliefs They worship Hindu 
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gods like Siva, Rama, Krishna and Hanuman They are very super- 
stitious They believe in evil spirits, ghosts and demons It 1s not 
uncommon to come across a ‘Bhopa’ making predictions, relating 
to the death or survival of an ailing man, birth of a child, success or 
failure of crops 

In South Rajasthan’s scythe-shaped tribal belt, among the numer- 
ous ranges of the Aravalli, where the Bhils have lived m primeval 
poverty for centuries, life at long last seems to be moving Until 
recently the Bhuls were rated as no better than a ‘crimmal tribe’ 
While the banias carried away their gram even before 1t reached the 
cultivators’ huts, the ‘ray’ and jagirdars took a heavy toll in taxes and 
rents and the soldiery pilfered their roosters and goats The Bhils 
were looked upon as habitual law-breakers and the sporadic Bhuil 
risings, which seemed to break out at regular intervals, were suppres- 
sed with stern cruelty Now the Government of India, as well as 
the State Government, are trying their best to ameliorate the social 
and economic conditions of the Bhils The Bhils have been declared 
Scheduled Tribes by the President under the Constitution (Scheduled 
Tribes Order, 1950) The areas, where the Bhils reside in a great 
majority, have been declared as Scheduled Areas and the Central 
and State Governments have a special obligation to develop these 
areas and ameliorate the condition of the tribes The days of 
exploitation are over Begar system has been abolished Gone are 
the days when the Bhils—men, women and children—would be led 
i droves by policemen to work on roads or at the Maharana’s 
palace, mostly without wages of any kind The times have now 
changed The Bhils are today the proud citizens of India They 
are conscious of the changes and of the opportunities that have been 
offered Schools in the Bhil areas are overcrowded There is a 
great demand for community and social education centres In the 
Community Project and NES. areas, the Bhils have stood at the 
forefront in mobilizmg people’s participation They are planting 
thousands of trees, building approach roads, constructing school 
buildings and Panchayat Ghars They are flocking to the sites of 
new settlements under the programme of rehabilitation, where a 
new pattern of life 1s bemg evolved Jawahar Nagar Colony at 
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Dhartyavad, in the deep interior of Udaipur district, has today 
become a symbol of new hope Here the Bhil, as a member of the 
cooperative, 1s changing his pattern of life The Bhils are discarding 
old customs The Bhil women are slowly giving up the use of 
primitive costumes and ornaments They are taking to new ways of 
hfe They attend adult literacy classes in large numbers There 1s 
no obsession to stick to tradition or superstition The tempo of 
development, 1f 1t continues—and it should continue—will bring 
about a revolutionary change 


GRASIAS 


The Grasias, akin to the Bhils, number about half a lakh im 
Rajasthan and are mainly found in Udaipur, Siroht, Pali and 
Dungarpur districts They live in small houses generally on the 
slope of hills in front of which their fields extend Men as well 
as women, are tall and have a good physique Women occupy an 
important position in society Gurls choose their own husbands and 
in case they are forced to marry a man whom they do not like they 
have their way by running away from the husband’s house and 
securing divorce later The social customs are enforced by their 
caste leaders called Patels or Panchas, who settle many disputed 
cases arising. out of rmmoral or illicit connections The Grasias 
worship the Hindu gods and respect the cow and have been thus 
practically Hinduised although they do retain to a large extent 
“their original beliefs in spirits and are terribly afraid of ghosts, 
spirits of the dead and black magic” Notwithstanding chronic 
poverty the Grasias are traditionally backward and loath to adopt 
new ways of life So ease-loving are they that 1t 1s no easy task to 
stir them to activity Simple and unsophisticated as they are, 
unflinching loyalty 1s a dommating feature of their character and for 
one capable of winning their confidence there could be no fellows 
more steadfast than the Grasias If because of the message of 
‘Shramdan’ the Grasias have pooled their resources for their 
common good the credit in no small measure must go to those who 
befriended them To the Grasias families living in Thand: Ber, off 
Ghanerao, in the Desuri development block, the Block Development 
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Officer 1s a veritable friend, philosopher and guide Deep 
inside the forest the Grasias have cut rocky bill slopes to construct 
a canal to carry river water tothe region In Kotra block in Udaipur 
district, the Grasias are growing improved varieties of cotton as a 
cash crop Inthe Bali development block (Pali district) more than 
100 pucca wells have been constructed for irrigation and improved 
seeds are also being introduced in the area With improved agn- 
culture and better social and economic conditions their pattern of 
life will change for the better 


KATHODIS 


Inhabiting the forest tracts of the Aravalli range mn the southern- 
most corner of Udaipur district are the Kathodis, a tribe which has 
been leading a nomadic life for centuries They are known as 
Kathodis because they are professional Katha gatherers Illiterate 
and ignorant they live in appalling poverty, depending for their 
livelihood on the mercies of katha contractors Their employment 
lasts only during the katha gathering season, and even during this 
period they get only low wages For the rest of the year they eke 
out a miserable living The katha contractor lends them money for 
the off season and the loan, which often carries a high rate of interest, 
binds them in serfdom The Rajasthan Sewa Sangh, a voluntary 
organisation dedicated solely to the uplift of the aboriginals, has 
launched schemes for settling these Kathodis on land and the experi- 
ments have yielded good results Some 200 of the Kathods families 
were resettled in 1957 through the efforts of the Sangh in the Ambav1 
area deep in the woods bordering the Phalasia tehsil of Udaipur 
district The resettled Kathodis have turned over a new leaf 
They have been given land for cultivation and they have taken to 
agriculture Wheat, rice, and maize are the crops they raise They 
are given loans for housing, digging wells, and buying agricultural 
implements and cattle The State Government’s Social Welfare 
Department 1s also helping them 


SAHARIYAS 
Twenty-five thousand human bemgs, who form one-third of the 
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total population of two important tehsils of Shahabad and Kishen- 
gany in Kota district, lead a wild life and are known as ‘Sahartyas’ 
or ‘wild men’ There are about 5,000 families which have not led a 
civilized life since times immemorial _In the past the ‘Sahariyas’ 
provided free labour to the Mahajans or money lenders as a contri- 
bution for their indebtedness To be born in debt and to die in 
debt—such was the fate of these people The State Government 
has been trymg its best to reclaim these “wild men’, as part of its 
Community Development Schemes 


REBARIS 


A mere description of the communities and tribes would hardly 
convey to the reader an adequate idea of the manners and habits of 
the people It would be better to select a tribe and describe it in 
detail The Raikas of Marwar, also called Rebaris, are breeders 
of cattle Their tradition 1s that their ancestor was brought mto 
existence by Lord Mahadeva in order to tend the first camel, which 
‘had just been created by Parvati for her amusement Their two main 
divisions are Maru and Chalkia The former deal only in camels and 
occupy a superior position to that of the latter They can marry 
the daughters of Chalkias without giving their own 1n return The 
Chalkias keep large herds of sheep and goats Raikas constitute 
about three to four per cent of the whole population Raika farms, 
called Dhanies, lie scattered over the country side It would be of 
interest to describe a typical Raika farm The farm 1s enclosed by a 
hedge of dead thorns, the winds soon pile up a sand wall around it 
In a corner, under the shady trees, are the dwelling huts called 
Jhumpas These are surrounded by a strong circular hedge of dead 
thorns with a wooden gate that does not swing but 1s lifted back 
and forth As we enter we find on the nght two open enclosures 
(one for the cattle and the other for the sheep and goats) and on the 
left an open space for the camels Then we come to a hedged-in 
residential area comprising a circular dung plastered compound, en- 
closed by a wall, on 1ts crrcumference are located three Jhumpas, all 
Opening inward The Jhumpas are circular huts, each with a radius 
of two metres orso A thin plastered mud wall comes up to the 
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Plate 3—Chittorgarh Fort 


Plate 2—Maharana Pratap 


Plate 4—Amber Palace near Jaipur 


Plate 5—Pichola Lake and Udaipur Palace 
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waist and on itis a roof of wood and straw A centre pole supports 
the roof, whose slanting sides rest on the wall and the whole thing 1s 
secured by ropes One Jhumpa serves as a kitchen, the second as a 
fodder store and the third as store for keeping cereals and muscel- 
laneous articles In winter the members of the family sleep in the 
kitchen, the Choolah fire keeping them warm In summer they sleep 
in the compound 

There 1s practically no property worth the name There are a few 
earthen pots and twig baskets (containing cereals, ghee or oil), a 
grinding stone, a butter churner and a number of pitchers containing 
water Water 1s brought from a well (about 5 kilometres off) on camel 
back in a leather bucket and stored in pitchers Under a tree 1s put 
a small stone ‘lingam’ and ‘yon’, on which a few green petals are 
placed now and then Water 1s too scarce to be poured over it 
And that 1s all that they can do to please the gods 

The owner of the farm wears white khadi dhoti and turban He 
sports a pair of gold ear-rings Hus sons, comely lads, are dressed the 
same way but have coloured turbans (White turban 1s worn when 
one’s father or guardianisno more) They wear cheap silver anklets 
ear-rings and necklaces The hair 1s cropped close from the fore- 
head for strong winds throw them on the eyes The housewife 
wears silver ornaments Her arms are covered with light ivory 
bangles A black skirt, a red kanchii (blouse) and a deep red orni 
constitutes her dress The kanchlt1s a quarter-sleeved. bodice cover- 
ing only the front and tied with strings at the back The unmarried 
girl wears a skirt along with a kurta Everyone wears shoes, as 
walking bare-footed on hot sand 1s almost impossible Bedding 
consists only of mattresses, which are nothing but layers upon layers 
of stitched rags 

As to the daily food of the family it 1s the same sumple menu, 
unvaried throughout the whole of rural Mewar The breakfast, 
called Kalewa, consists of ‘ghat’ or ‘rab’ ‘Ghat’ 1s coarse grained 
bayra, boiled in water or butter milk ‘Rab’ 1s finely ground bajri 
boiled in butter milk Its generally prepared the evening before 
The breakfast thus consists of this light meal Four hours later, 
after the main morning work 1s done, the people have a meal consist- 
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ing of bhata or roti Thereis sogra (a thick unleavened food prepar- 
ed from freshly ground bajri) and a glass of butter milk to push it 
down The third meal called Dopara comes near afternoon It 1s 
a simple meal, bemg a bite of sogra, to crown the midday nap The 
dinner, called Bialu, 1s half an hour or so after sunset This either 
consists of sogra and butter milk or khich (a mixture of husked 
bajri and moth boiled in water) So 1t continues month after month 
—the meal of bajri and butter milk The appearance of a guest 
sometimes leads to the addition of a vegetable to the menu 

The farm grows only the bayri and moth and that also when there 
1s adequate rainfall An average crop means only a few months’ 
supply and for the rest of the year grain has to be bought The main 
income 1s from the sale of animals, ghee, wool and goats’ hair 
Most of the goats and rams are sold to the trekking traders while 
females are kept for milk and breeding Twice a year the wool and 
goats’ hair are taken down and sold right down at the Dhani to a 
bama of the nearby town 

The housewife longs for the company and the help of her daughter- 
in-law The nearest Dhani is miles away and weekly shopping 
gives the only chance of a little gossip She has seen years and years 
of hard work and 1s in need of a little rest Every morning finds her 
at the grinding wheel SBayjri flour, 1f kept a few days, grows sour and 
so 18 freshly ground There are the cattle to be milched, washed 
and tended There are meals to be cooked, clothes to be mended, 
a house to be kept and her husband to be helped on the farm And 
after the day’s toil, when she goes to rest for the night, she looks at 
the heavens and prays “Oh gods, let there be no more famine, for 
IT am growing old and stiff” 


oo Singh The Raikas of Marwar (The Hindustan Times, June 17, 
195 


CHAPTER III 
HISTORY 


HISTORIANS 


THE HISTORY of Rajasthan 1s a fascinating subject of study To 
Col James Tod goes the unique honour of having resurrected the 
history of Rajasthan lost 1n many a legend of the bardiclore These 
legends remind us of 
“Old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago” 

Tod showed uncanny skill in weaving these legends into the tex- 
ture of history Hes a supreme artust, for he lays bare the soul of 
Rajasthan in all its ugliness and splendour—the petty intrigues 
leading to bloodshed, the suicidal vendetta, as well as the daring 
deeds of valour and the nobility of character of the Rajputs as 
revealed 1n a spirit of self-sacrifice in defence of their cherished rights 
Tod portrays men and events with deep imaginative insight That 
1s why his book Aznals and Antiquities of Rajasthan bears the imprint 
of his personality While working as a Political Officer in Rajasthan 
he fell under its magic spell For ten years he was engaged (with 
the assistance of a learned Jam) “im ransacking every work which 
could contribute any facts or incidents in the history of the Rajputs, 
or diffuse any light upon their manners and character”! He spent 
his leisure in studying the rich, but as yet undiscovered bardic lore 
He sat spellbound as he listened to the Charans and the Bhats 
singing of the glory of Rajasthan He visited the historic places of 
Rajasthan and recorded his impressions 1n his Journal He felt the 
throb of passion of a bygone age and recorded 1n imperishable prose 
the heroic deeds of the Rajput chieftains, which shed lustre on 
Hindu civilization His admiration for Mewar, particularly, was 
unbounded and again and again he gives expression to his feelings 
of admiration for the gallantry and nobility of character of some of 
their chieftains The book 1s indeed, an inexhaustible storehouse 


1 Col James Tod Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol I (1917) 
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of the then known and accessible information about the Rajputs, 
and about Rajasthan Although some of Tod’s statements and 
conclusions may be questioned, on the whole, his book remains a 
classical history of Rajasthan 

Why 1s this book a perennial source of inspiration to students of 
history? It 1s because its pages reflect the undying glory of the 
epic struggle of the Rajputs to maintain their independence against 
the overwhelming might of the Muslim rulers of Delhi It was an 
unequal struggle but the Rajputs, though beaten several times, 
mever gave 1n 

Dr L P Tessitor, the Italian savant, rendered valuable service 
to Indian history by undertaking for the first trme a systematic and 
scientific ““Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajasthan’ When he 
published a series of articles in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal during World War I (and also the descriptive catalogue 
of bardic and historical manuscripts) 1t created a profound impres- 
sion on the minds of the scholars for they realized the great :mpor- 
tance of these sources of history, which had not been systematically 
tapped so far It opened up new vistas of historical research 

Tessitor1 was the first scholar to strike a note of warning against 
the prevailing tendency of historians to base their histories on 
Muslim chronicles He did not underrate the importance of 
Muslim chronicles He was only too well aware of the fact that 
these chronicles filled important gaps in the history of India He, 
however, rightly pointed out that these Muslim chronicles were one- 
sided versions of the story and, therefore, justice and fairplay 
required that the account of the incidents mentioned by the Charans 
(Rajasthan’s bards) should redress the balance and thus put them 
in their proper perspective 

Tessitor1 emphasized that the old poetry by the bards of the 
Rajputs deserved a prominent place among the sources of informa- 
tion for the medieval history of Rajasthan The most famous work 
of this class 1s Prithviraja Raso of Chand Barda1, which 1s a very long 
poem dealing with the events of the time of Prithviray III, the 
Chauhan ruler of Delh1and Aymer Another famous bardic poem 1s 
the Vacanika Rathora Ratna Singhaji ri Mahesadasota ri composed 
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by Khirtyo Jago, a few years after the battle of Ujjain (1650 ap) 
in which Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur and Ratan Singh, 
Raya of Ratlam, participated The latter fought gallantly and met 
with a hero’s death Musana Surya Malla’s Vasma-bhaskar 
(4 volumes) is “‘much more valuable as history than the famed 
Prithviray Raso As a literary product 1t deserves to be classed 
as the nineteenth century Mahabharata of India in multrfold metres 
and variations of Hindi The author has skilfully woven into his 
work a resume of the whole history of India down to his own 
time Its value lies in a grand collection of historical materials 
especially for a picture of medieval Rajput society ’* 

These ballads and poems are umportant source material for the 
history of Rajasthan They must, however, be treated with the 
utmost caution The bards were undoubtedly partisans and not 
impartial observers Carried away by their zeal to glorify their 
Chief, they not only exaggerated events but they attached more 
importance to literary style than to truthful statements As Dr 
Tessitor1 observes, “In the magniloquent strams of a carana every- 
thing takes a gigantic form, as if he was seeing the world with a 
magnifying glass, every skirmish becomes a Mahabharata, every 
little hamlet a Lanka, every warrior a giant who with his arms up- 
holds the sky But, 1f one allows for these exaggerations and 
reduces things to their natural size, and at the same time denudes 
the facts of all fiction with which they are coated the kernel of 
truth can still be seen lurking inside ’’* 

Tessitor1 also pointed out the utility of Rajasthani historical prose 
works The Khyatas are true historical prose works They are 
“remarkable for accuracy, sobriety and dispassionateness’’® The 
most famous of these 1s Nainsi’s Khyata Naims1 was the Prime 
Minister of Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur He tried to 
collect the traditional or written accounts known to Rajasthan 


1K K Qanungo Studies in Rajput History (1960), p 103 

2 P Tessittor. Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajasthan (Journal and 
Proceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1919) 
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before his time Of all the Kh) atas hitherto known, Nainsi’s Khyata 
1s undoubtedly the most exhaustive and reliable 

Two other historians—Gaur1 Shankar H Ojha and Kaviray 
Shyamal Das—deserve an honourable mention The former has 
written a comprehensive history of Rajasthan It 1s a monumental 
work The latter has made smportant contributions to the history 
of Rajasthan for his famous work—Vir Vinod—is based on Persian 
and Rajput sources Harbilas Sarda’s monographs in English are 
also valuable contributions to the history of Rajasthan A number 
of scholars have thrown a good deal of light on different aspects 
of the history of Rajasthan 


ROLE OF RAJASTHAN IN INDIAN HISTORY 


Rajasthan has 1ts roots deep in the past Pre-historic archaeo- 
logical finds 1n the northern parts of Bikaner have revealed traces 
of the Stone Age culture as well as the existence of a civilization, 
akin to that of Harappa Archaeological excavations and explo- 
rations bear ample testimony to the spread of Buddhism in Rayas- 
than. It was, however, with the rise of the Rayput dynasties, which 
almost synchronised with the advent of Islam, that Rajasthan 
came into umportance For centuries the Rajput kings were called 
upon to play a difficult role, wiz, to defend the Hindu faith, to 
patronise Hindu culture, to preserve the Hindu traditions and to 
defend Hindustan against the repeated Muslim invasions They 
had to pay a terrible penalty, for their lands were frequently 
ravaged and their strongholds captured by the superior Muslim 
forces But such was their remarkable vitality and tenacity that they 
refused to be beaten in spite of serious setbacks No wonder Col 
Tod has paid them a glowing tribute “What nation on earth 
would have maintained the semblance of civilization, the spirit 
or the customs of their forefathers, during so many centuries of 
overwhelming depression, but one of such singular character as 
the Rajput? Rajasthan exhibits the sole 
example in the history of mankind of a people withstanding every 
outrage barbarity can inflict or human nature sustain, and bent to 
the earth, yet rismg buoyant from the pressure and making calamity 
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a whetstone to courage”! When, however, Akbar by his liberal 
policy converted his inveterate foes imto steadfast friends, the 
principal Rajput chiefs re-adjusted their political outlook and whole- 
heartedly supported the Mughal Empire Emunent soldiers and 
statesmen like Man Singh, Jaswant Singh, Mirza Raja Jai Singh, 
Ajit Singh and Abhai Singh played an important role in the politics 
of the Mughal Empire The culture and civilization of Rajasthan 
were enriched considerably It has been rightly remarked that 
the golden age of Rajput civilization was closely linked with the 
destinies of the Mughal Empire But even during the palmy 
days of Rajput glory the old tradition of Rajput undependence 
did not die altogether It was left to the proud rulers of Mewar 
to uphold this tradition Maharana Pratap defied Akbar and hus 
descendant Ray Singh placed himself at the head of a Rajput league 
to defend the cherished ancient mghts from the encroachments 
of Aurangzeb With the decline of the Mughal Empire Rajasthan 
fell on evil days, ravaged by the Marathas and the Pindaris, the 
Rajput States were reduced to abject helplessness This period of 
anarchy came to an end in 1818, when after the Third Maratha War 
the British Government freed them from the suzerainty of Scindia 
and Holkar and took them under their protection Henceforth, 
Rajasthan, under the shelter of British suzerainty, led a secluded 
existence, cut off from the mam currents of thought im the rest of 
India The result was that when Indta attained her independence 
in 1947, the progressive provinces under British rule were far ahead 
of Rajasthan m political consciousness and material advancement 
With the attainment of independence, the task of integration of the 
Rajputana States, comprising 19 salute States and 3 non-salute 
States was taken in hand Except for the timmy island of British 
Indian territory, Ajmer Merwara, these States formed one solid 
block of territory This facilitated the task in spite of deep rooted 
parochial jealousies The mtegration of these States was carned 
out m seven stages 
MEWAR 
Of the Rajput States which kept alive the tradition of indepen- 
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dence the’pride of place undoubtedly belongs to Mewar To Mewar 
belongs the unique honour of having offered dogged and prolong- 
ed resistance against better-equipped Muslim forces A terrible 
penalty had to be paid for thrice was Chitor, its stronghold, cap- 
tured and sacked Later Mewar played an equally important 
part in carrying on the war of independence against the superior 
Mughal forces of Aurangzeb It 1s indeed a stirring story of heroism 
and courage 

Although the Guhilots of Mewar (later called Sisodias) trace 
their descent from Rama, the famous epic hero belonging to the 
Solar dynasty, a school of historical studies connects them with 
foreign invaders who poured into India after the decline of the Gupta 
Empire ‘The traditional founder of the dynasty 1s Bappa, whose 
lrfe span probably covered the first half of the eighth Century aD 
Although Bappa’s career 1s shrouded in mystery, he probably 
founded a principality with its capital at Chitor—a principality 
which in course of time became the nursery of heroes and the cradle 
of chivalry 

Not much 1s known about the early history of Mewar Mewar, 
however, continued slowly to gain in prestige and power until with 
the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate the stage was set for it 
to play an important role in checking the tide of Muslim conquests 
After the defeat and death of Prithviraj Chauhan, ruler of Delhi 
and Ajmer in 1192 AD, the tide of Muslim conquests rolled on till 
Muslim authority was established over practically the whole of 
northern India Mewar had to struggle hard to maintain its in- 
dependence agaist the powerful Delhi Sultanate Iltutmish 
and Balban organised expeditions agaist Mewar The struggle, 
however, reached its climax during the reign of Ala-ud-din Khily 
Ala-ud-din Khilji possessed great organising capacity and so push- 
ed on vigorously the siege of Chitor A powerful fort acts like 
a magnet in drawing an enemy force and it becomes a veritable 
death trap if it 1s captured Such was the cruel fate of Chitor for 
it was indeed a holocaust when it was captured in 1303 aD _ by 
the Muslims After performing the rite of ‘jauhar’ the Rajput 
warriors donned the saffron robes and made a desperate sally but 
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were killed to a man while the women and children in the fort 1m- 
molated themselves in fire The story of the sack of Chitor revolves 
round the romantic love of Ala-ud-din Khilj: for Padmini but the 
proud Rani preferred death to dishonour Recent historical re- 
searches have, however, cast doubts on the authenticity of the 
Padmini story After the sack of Chitor, Ala-ud-din Khilj en- 
trusted the fort to his son, Khizir Khan Chitor remained in 
possession of the Muslims till it was recovered by Rana Hammira, 
probably during the reign of Muhammad Tughlagq 

Mewar found greater opportunities of playing a leading role in 
Indian history after the breakup of the Delh1 Sultanate and the 
establishment of comparatively weaker Sultanates in Malwa and 
Gujarat In the fifteenth Century Mewar became a powerful state 
under Rana Kumbha (Circa 1433-68 AD) He waged wars against 
the Sultans of Malwa and Gujarat and although success did 
not attend all his enterprises he held his own against his ambitious 
neighbours He built numerous forts, the chief of them bemg 
Kumbhalgarh, “second to none in strategical importance or his- 
torical renown” + Kumbha’s Jayastambha, also called the Kirt 
Stambha (Tower of Fame) ts one of the finest monuments of Mewar 
The Rana was a poet, a man of letters and an accomplished musi- 
cian He patronised art and literature Thus during his reign 
Mewar rose into considerable mmportance 


RANA SANGA 


The power of Mewar reached its height during the reign of Rana 
Sangram Singh (C 1509-28 ap), popularly known as Rana Sanga 
Rana Sanga was a redoubtable warrior and he soon made his mark 
by vigorous operations against Gujarat and Malwa Sultan Mah- 
mud Khalyj: of Malwa owed his throne largely to the support of a 
Rajput chief named Medini Rai, whose influence naturally mcreased 
considerably Medini Rai tried to strengthen his power by ap- 
pointing Hindus to important offices This excited the anger 
of the Muslim nobles At last the Sultan unable to check the 
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growing power of his minister, fled to Gujarat and sought the help 
of its ruler, Muzaffar Shah In 1517 the latter led a powerful 
army to restore the fugitive Sultan to his throne Medin Rai 
sought the help of Rana Sanga But before Rana Sanga could 
mobilise his forces Muzaffar Shah had captured Mandu Flush- 
ed with success, Muzaffar Shah prepared to meet the advancing forces 
of Rana Sanga But the latter considered it wise to retreat with- 
out challenging the forces of Muzaffar Shah He preferred to con- 
solidate his position before coming into conflict with his power- 
ful neighbour He however, soon got an opportunity of showing 
his military prowess In 1519 ap, when Muzaffar Shah returned 
to Gujarat after leaving a large cavalry force in support of Mahmud 
Khily1, the latter tried to wrest some forts which were held by Medini 
Rai’s troops Rana Sanga came with a large army, defeated Mahmud 
Khiljt and took him prisoner The chivalrous Rana treated him 
kindly, provided him medical aid to heal his wounds and then 
set him free Rana Sanga set a noble example of good treatment 
towards a defeated foe He acted wisely for Mewar was not yet 
strong enough to absorb Malwa and face the combined opposition 
of her Muslim neighbours 

The Rana’s struggle for supremacy against the Muslim rulers 
of Malwa and Gujarat was inextricably bound up with the disputed 
succession to the gadd: of Idar Rana Sanga had helped Rai Mal 
to secure the throne of Idar about 1514 Ap Hus rival Bhar Mal 
had appealed to Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat The issues were thus 
joined Muzaffar Shah sent a powerful force which succeeded in 
driving Rai Mal tothe hills Rana Sanga helped Rai Mal to recover 
his State in 1517 Not content with this the Rana carried out a 
successful plundering raid He captured Idar, plundered Ahmed- 
nagar and Visalnagar and returned to Chitor in triumph There- 
upon, Muzaffar Shah sent a large force which laid siege to the fort 
of Mandasor The Rana came with a large force but found it 
difficult to defeat the combined forces of Muzaffar Shah of Guyarat 
and Mahmud Khilyj: of Malwa So negotiations for peace were 
opened and successfully concluded 

Meanwhile, Rana Sanga had been also engaged in sporadic 
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warfare with Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who had ascended the throne of 
Delhi 1 1517 AD Taking advantage of the Sultan’s difficulties 
due to the opposition of his nobles, the Rana attacked and captured 
the fort of Chanderi, which had originally belonged to Malwa but 
had passed under the control of Sultan Sikandar Lodi The Rana 
gave the fort to Medin1 Rai This was too bitter a pill to swallow 
and so Ibrahim Lodi: sent a large force under the command of Mian 
Makhan The Rana defeated the Sultan’s forces and pursued the 
Muslims as far as Biyana 

Thus Mewar under Rana Sanga had become a formidable power 
The Rana had twice defeated the troops of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi of 
Delhi and captured 1mportant places, such as Chander: and Biyana 
He had defeated the Gujarati forces more than once and carried out 
plundering raids in Gujarat He had also helped Bahadur Shah to 
occupy the throne of Gujarat after the death of Muzaffar Shah 
In Malwa his victories were even more brilliant for he had defeated 
and captured Sultan Mahmud Khilji He had also established his 
supremacy over a large part of Rajasthan His vassals ruled over 
Idar and Dungarpur Such a remarkable ruler would have probably 
restored Hindu supremacy in Northern India But fate willed it 
otherwise for a still more redoubtable warrior appeared on the scene 
and shattered the Rana’s ambitious plans of supremacy Babar 
laid the foundation of the Mughal Empire in India by defeatng 
Ibrahim Lodi at the battle of Panipat in 1526 aD _ A year later he 
defeated Rana Sanga at the battle of Khanwa Babar had better 
supporting arms for he possessed mortars and matchlocks, which 
were then unknown in North India Babar’s tactics and strategy 
were admirable His plan was “‘to turn his army front into a fort or 
laager of carts guarded by fire-arms, and to sit tight there during 
the first stage and break by his matchlock- fire and stone- hurling 
mortars wave after wave of Rajput assault till the assailants were 
decimated and worn out and their leaders slain When that final 
stage came and the enemy ranks were found shaken, he would 
assume the offensive and come out of his laager”+ The 1mpetuo- 
sity of Rajput attacks was of no avail against these tactics and 
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Mewar’s bid for supremacy 1n North India ended 1n failure 

It took a long time for Mewar to recover from the disastrous 
effects of the battle of Khanwa This battle crippled the resources 
in men and money of Mewar so that within a short time Chitor, 
its stronghold, was sacked twice by the more powerful neighbours— 
once in 1535 by Bahadur Shah, ruler of Gujarat, and again in 1568 
by Akbar, the Mughal Emperor Mewar seemed to have touched 
the nadir of its fortunes but in this hour of despondency a remark- 
able leader arose who, by his unflinching courage 1n fighting against 
heavy odds, restored it to 1ts former glory Such a leader was 
Maharana Pratap 


MAHARANA PRATAP 


Maharana Pratap has undoubtedly become one of the national 
heroes of India Hus sturdy independence and firm resolve not to 
submit to an alien rule, however liberal and benign, raised him high 
in the esteem of his countrymen When he got the throne of Mewar 
in 1572 AD the situation was hardly favourable to his cause One 
by one the princes of Rajasthan had submitted to Akbar and had 
become hus allies Amber, Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Siroh1, Bundi, etc 
bad been drawn into the Imperial orbit Akbar’s liberal policy, 
coupled with that of matrimonial alliances, had cemented the bonds 
of loyalty As fief-holders and high dignitaries of the Mughal 
Empire the Rajput princes found wider opportunities for their 
mulitary and administrative abilities The Rajput states grew m 
wealth and splendour Thus it was a difficult choice which Maha- 
rana Pratap was called upon to make To defy the Emperor was 
nothing but to court disaster Akbar had the resources of a vast 
empire and he had also the support of almost all the important 
chiefs of Rajasthan But Maharana Pratap was made of sterner 
stuff, he had the loftiness of soul to fight for an ideal and he had 
that rare tenacity of purpose, which enables a man to pursue his 
ideals in spite of severe hardships and ordeals Maharana Pratap 
refused to bend his knee to Akbar, to him nothing was more hate- 
ful than to barter away the dependence of Mewar for material 
gains and to sully the purity of his race by matrimonial alliances 
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with a Muslim ruler So he preferred to defy Akbar rather than to 
submit to him It must be said to the credit of Akbar that he made 
an earnest effort to settle the 1ssue by peaceful negotiations He 
despatched three missions (June—December 1573) to Pratap’s court 
to sound him as to his intentions The first mission was headed by 
Raja Man Singh, ruler of Amber Pratap gave him a befitting 
reception “But what a meeting it must have been! Man Singh 
decked out in all the fineries of Hindustan, proud with a name 
which, 1n umpertal service, had been heard and was yet to resound 
in all the corners of India, nephew to the Emperor and first-cousin 
to the heir-apparent, servant of an imperial power, brave beyond 
words, courageous toa fault And Pratap? He was yet to be tried 

But the signs were not wanting which showed that here was a con- 
trast in some respects If Man Singh was brave, Pratap was heroic, 
where the Kachhwaha was courageous, the Gehlot united a spirtt 
of independence with his courage, 1f Man Smgh had won a name 
in a hundred hard fought actions, Pratap had not yet prostituted 
his talents in the service of any man, be he emperor or king Man 
Singh’s family had been the first to better their future by a matri- 
monial alliance with the Emperor, to the Sisodias of Mewar such a 
thing had not yet been hinted at though Akbar would have liked an 
alliance with Mewar as his crowning glory The Rajputs are never 
very ostentatious in their dress and with an impoverished and 
reduced inheritance, Pratap could not have displayed even Mewar’s 
former grandeur What a contrast 1t must have been! The royally 
bedecked Man Singh and the poorly clad Pratap! Luxury in excel- 
lence against roughest independence, the polished courtier turned out 
the day before against a single chip of the old Rayput block, Kachh- 
waha agamst Sisodia!”’! The negotiations ended in failure And 
then took place an incident which embittered their relations still 
further The Rana refused to dine with Man Singh on the plea that 
he was feeling pain in the stomach The insult was not lost upon 
Man Singh, it was plain that the Rana would not dine with a person, 
whose aunt had been married to a Muslim Emperor Man Singh 
was touched to the quick at the msult and curtly hinted at the 
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probability of an invasion of Mewar The Rana retorted that Man 
Singh would always be welcome whether he came on his own account 
or under orders from his ‘Phufa’ (aunt’s husband), the emperor 
Man Singh left the place in high dudgeon without tasting the food 
Then Pratap gave orders for the purification of the site of the feast 
Dishes and plates, which had been used for the dinner, were thrown 
into the tank The holy water of the. Ganga was poured out on 
the place All those, who were present bathed and changed clothes 
for they felt that they had been defiled by the touch of one whose 
aunt had been married to a Muslim Emperor 

The studied insult offered to Man Singh would have been a suffi- 
cient excuse for the declaration of war agaist Mewar Akbar 
showed his statesmanship by exploring other means of conciliation 
He sent Raja Bhagwan Das of Amber in October 1573 to pay a visit 
to Pratap at Gogunda The negotiations did not succeed Akbar 
perhaps realised that the failure of negotiations was primarily due 
to the fierce antagonisms of the rival princely families of Mewar 
and Amber He, therefore, chose Raja Todar Mal (Dewan of 
Gujarat) as his ambassador of goodwill The negotiations broke 
down because there was a fundamental difference of opinion on the 
issues involved. 

The failure of negotiations led to a trial of strength The battle 
of Haldighat, fought on June 21, 1576, decided the 1ssue in favour of 
the Mughals The mmpetuosity of the Rajput attack seemed at 
first to carry everything before 1t, the Rajputs gained an initial 
advantage but sheer numbers told in the end and victory rested with 
the Mughals Pratap fled from the field of battle but Raja Man 
Singh kept up only a desultory pursuit Man Singh had vindicated 
his honour, he had wiped out the insult by inflicting a crushing 
defeat on the Rana But it 1s adversity which brings out the best 
m man and it was after this defeat that Pratap found the key to 
success—the guerilla method of warfare By making surprise 
attacks on isolated Mughal posts and cutting off the means of 
communication Pratap succeeded in his mam purpose of demoralis- 
ing the Mughal commanders His patience and stubborn defence 
of his native land agamst Mughal encroachments yielded good 
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results Pratap did succeed ultimately in recovering a large part 
of his teiritory The struggle which lasted for a number of years, 
entailing considerable hardships on his subjects and followers, 
passed through many phases In the end Maharana Pratap succeed- 
ed in recovering his possessions He made himself master of Mewar 
He ruled Mewar peacefully till he breathed his last on January 19, 
1597 

Maharana Pratap occupies an honoured place in the history 
of India It was no mean achievement to have demoralised the 
Mughal Commanders by carrying on successful guerilla warfare, 
resulting ultimately in the recovery of Mewar While practically 
all the chiefs of Rajasthan cast in their lot with the Mughal Emprre, 
Pratap alone plied a lone furrow After the holocaust of Chitor m 
1568 even the bravest Rajput chieftain hesitated to defy Akbar 
Pratap alone dared to take up the challenge to preserve the indepen- 
dence of Mewar and the purity of his race While tribute can be 
paid to the princely houses of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer 
(the main pillars of the Mughal Empire) for enriching the Indian 
civilization by a synthesis of Hindu and Muslim cultures, the fact 
remains that 1t 1s Pratap and not Man Singh who wears the crown of 
immortality It 1s to Pratap that the people of India pay homage 
and 1t 1s his exploits which inspire the bardic lore Pratap has 
indeed left the stamp of his personality on the pages of Indian 
history 

The finest tribute to Maharana Pratap has been paid by Col 
Tod ‘Had Mewar possessed her Thucydides or her Xenophon, 
neither the wars of the Peleponnesus nor the retreat of the ‘ten 
thousand’ would have yielded more diversified imcidents for the 
historic muse than the deeds of this brilliant region amid the many 
vicissitudes of Mewar Undaunted heroism, inflexible fortitude, 
that which keeps honour bright, perseverance,—with fidelity such as 
no nation can boast of—were the materials opposed to a soaring 
ambition, commanding talents, unlimited means, and the fervour 
of religious zeal; all, however, insufficient to contend with one un- 
conquerable mind There is not a pass in the alpme Aravall: that 
is not sanctified by some deed of Pratap—some brilliant victory 
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or, oftener, more glorious defeat Haldighati 1s the Thermopylae 
of Mewar, the field of Deweir, her Marathon ”! 


PERIOD OF PEACE 


Amar Singh I (1597-1620), the son of Maharana Pratap, proved 
unequal to the task of maintaimimg the mndependence of Mewar 
Jahangir was determined to assert his control over Mewar A few 
punitive expeditions failed to produce any effect Then the Emperor 
took energetic steps to subdue the Rana, so he moved his camp to 
Ajmer on November 8, 1613 ap A large force commanded by 
his son Khurram (later known as Shah Jahan) fanned out 1m all 
directions in Mewar carrying death and destruction Recognising 
that further opposition was hopeless the Rana made his submission 
to the emperor in 1615 The treaty of 1615 terminated almost 
a century-old struggle between the Mughals and Mewar It was 
undoubtedly a political trrumph for Jahangir and a personal triumph 
for Khurram It was an honourable treaty for the Rana was given 
two important concessions—he was exempted from attendance at 
she Imperial Court and was allowed to send his son 1n his place, 
“inforeover the humiliating practice of a matrimonial alliance with the 
Mughal ruling family was not included in the terms of the treaty 
In return for these concessions the Rana agreed to be enrolled as a 
grandee of the Imperial Court and to provide a contingent of 1,000 
hetse Chitor was restored to the Rana on condition that it would 
not be fortified or repaired Thus the war-scarred Mewar got peace 
“at last It was too unequal a struggle to be carried on for long 
Mewar had been terribly ravaged and badly needed a period of peace 
Mewar was lucky enough to have a period of peace (1615-79 aD) 
in which to recoup her strength for a more formidable conflict with 
the Mughal Empire in the reign of Aurangzeb It was durimg this 
period of peace that Mewar made important contributions to the 
development of art and literature This period has been rightly 
called ‘the Age of Rajput Renaissance’, for the fine arts, which had 
been lying dormant since the death of Rana Kumbha, burst forth in 
all their glory 
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Plate 6—City Palace, Jaipur 
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Plate 7—Observatory (known as Yantra) at Jaipur 


Plate 8—Kota Barrage on River Chambal 
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Amar Singh was succeeded by his son Karan Singh (1620-28), 
who maintained friendly relations with the Mughal Empire One 
important incident of his reign deserves to be recorded Prince 
Khurram, who had rebelled, was defeated in March 1623 and sought 
shelter with Karan Singh The Prince was lodged in Jag Mandz1r, 
one of the water palaces in Pichola lake He remained there for about 
four months and then left Mewar for Mandu and the Deccan 

Karan Singh was succeeded by his son Jagat Singh (1628-52) 
At the end of his retgn he had the proud satisfaction of repairing the 
fort of Chitor This was, however, a breach of the Treaty of 1615, 
it led to Shah Jahan’s invasion of Mewar during the reign of his 
successor The latter averted war with the Mughal Empire by 
submitting to the Emperor and agreeing not to repair the fort 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


The renewal of the conflict with the Mughal Empire took place 
during the reign of Ray Sigh (1652-80) The period of peace was 
only a prelude to a life and death struggle with the Mughal Empire 
Aurangzeb’s anti-Hindu policy provoked a violent reaction in 
Rajasthan Maharaja Jaswant Singh’s death at Jamrud on Decem- 
ber 10, 1678 AD provided Aurangzeb with a golden opportunity 
to bring Marwar under his control He moved towards Ajmer 
on January 9, 1679 to direct the military operations By Apmil 2, 
1679 Marwar was brought fully under the Mughal control A pos- 
thumous son—Ayit Singh—was born to the widow of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh The Rani and the child were, however, kept 
virtually as prisoners under the orders of Aurangzeb In vain did 
the Rathor ministers plead for the recognition of Ajit Singh as 
heir to his deceased father’s State Aurangzeb not only rejected 
the request but he also made an attempt to convert the child to 
Islam This was too much for the Rathors, who led by their valiant 
leader, Durga Das, managed to rescue the Rani and her son and to 
take them safely to Marwar The Rani appealed to Rana Raj 
Singh for help The appeal did not fall on deaf ears The Rana 
was quite alive to the danger that was threatening his State for the 
Mughal annexation of Marwar “turned his left flank and exposed 
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his country to mvasion through the Aravalli passes on its western 
side, while the eastern half of his state, being comparatively level, 
lay as open to a foe as before”! Moreover, the mother of Ajit 
Singh was 2 Mewar princess and, therefore, Raj Singh felt it his 
duty to help her He knew very well that the annexation of Marwar 
was but a prelude to the conquest of Mewar and, therefore, both 
the premier Rajput States would lose their independence if they did 
not present a common front to the enemy Thus began the War of 
Independence, a war waged with grim determination to rid Raya- 
sthan of the foreign yoke It was not possible for the Rana to 
fight pitched battles for his forces were hopelessly outnumbered 
The onlv chance of success lay in following the guerilla method 
of warfare The Rana and the majority of his subjects abandoned 
the low country and retired to the hills The Mughal forces occupied 
Udaipur and the low country The Rana made frequent surprise 
attacks on isolated imperial outposts He occupied a position of 
great strategic importance for carrymg out the guerilla warfare 
The Mughal positions in Mewar and Marwar were isolated from 
each other by the Aravallis, whose crest was occupied by the Rana’s 
forces From this vantage point the Rana could swoop down on 
the plas either 11 Mewar or Marwar whereas the Mughals had 
to make a long and toilsome detour through the Bednor, Beawar and 
Sojat districts m order to send reinforcements from Chitor to south- 
erm Marwar Prince Akbar, the Mughal commander in Mewar, 
failed to make much headway against the Rana The Rajputs even 
carried off a convoy of Banjaras with 10,000 pack-oxen bringing grain 
to the Prince’s army Aurangzeb, therefore, transferred Prince 
Akbar to Marwar and appointed Prince Azam as commander of 
imperial forces operating in Mewar Now a determined effort was 
made to crush the Rajput opposition The imperial plan was ably 
conceived but feebly executed The plan was for three columns to 
penetrate the Mewar hills—one column under Prince Azam, to 
advance from the Chitor side by way of the Deobar: Pass and 
Udaipur, a second column, under Prince Muazzam, to advance 
from the north by way of lake Rayasamudra, and at hird column, 
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under Prince Akbar to advance from the west through the Deosur: 
Pass ‘The first two columns could not carry out the tasks allotted 
to them, the third, however, achieved considerable success 
Prince Akbar from his base at Nadol was able to advance and secure 
Deosurt Then the Mughal forces made further gains by forcing thr- 
ough the Jhilwara Pass If Prince Akbar had vigorously prosecuted 
the campaign his forces could have advanced to Kamalmur (at a dis- 
tance of 13 kilometres), the last refuge of the Rana But the Prince 
purposely slowed down the advance of his forces for he was plan- 
ning to crown himself Emperor with the help of the Rathor rebels 
The plan miscarried, for Aurangzeb cleverly contrived to let his 
letter (addressed to Prince Akbar congratulating him for entrapping 
the Rajputs) fall into the hands of the Rajputs, thus sowing dissen- 
sions amongst them When later on Durga Das cameto know of 
the trick that had been played upon him he chivalrously volunteered 
to escort Prince Akbar to the Deccan Though Akbar’s rebellion 
failed, 1t brought relief to the Rana by diverting the Mughal atten- 
tion towards Marwar and the fugitive Prince Akbar 1n the Deccan 
Thus the Mughal pressure on Mewar was lessened Meanwhile, 
Rana Ray Singh died and was succeeded by Ja: Singh who ruled till 
1698 AD Rana Jai Singh was not as ambitious and enterprising 
as his father He realised the necessity of making peace with the 
Mughals for Mewar had been terribly ravaged by the imperial forces 
Aurangzeb too was not very eager to subdue Mewar for the more 
important task was the pursuit of Akbar and the subjugation of 
Marwar and the Deccan Thus on June 24, 1681, the Rana 
concluded a treaty with Aurangzeb The Mughal forces withdrew 
from Mewar The Rana ceded to the empire three parganas in lieu 
of Jaztya Thus Mewar at last recovered peace and freedom Not 
so Marwar The Rathors carried on the struggle with varying 
fortunes for thirty years till August 1709, when Ayit Singh entered 
Jodhpur in trrumph and his lordship of Marwar was finally acknow- 
ledged by the Emperor of Delhi 

The prolonged and exhausting contest for power between Mewar 
and the Mughal Empire drained away the resources of the Maha- 
rana, who lost the pre-emiment position which he had held so far 1n 
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Rajasthan Henceforth the contest for primacy in Rajasthan was 
fought out between the Kachwah and the Rathor “The Maharana 
who had ever since the coming of the Mughals, filled the highest 
place in the public eye among the Hindu chiefs of India, now fell 
back into complete isolation and obscurity *! 


MARWAR 


The ancestry of the Rathor dynasty (which formerly ruled 
over the States of Jodhpur and Bikaner) 1s “one of the prou- 
dest mn India” After the destruction of the kmgdom of Kanay 
in 1194 aD, Siyayi, a descendant of Jai Chand,a ccompanied by a 
few followers, sought the shelter of the Rajasthan desert It was in 
1212 aD that he planted the standard of the Rathors amidst the 
sandhills of the Luni and established his authority over the city and 
extensive lands of Pali The foundation of the Jodhpur State thus 
dates from about 1212 AD His successors were petty chiefs but 
one of them—Rao Chunda—laid the foundation of the greatness 
of the dynasty by taking Mandor from the Parthar chief in 1395 
A.D and making his possession secure by marrying the latter’s 
daughter Mandor, the Rathor capital, formed a good base for 
operations, which resulted in the annexation of Nagaur and other 
places before the Rao’s death in 1424 Aap Nagaur, however, 
was recovered by the Muslims The next ruler of importance was 
Jodha, who annexed Sojat and laid the foundation of the Jodhpur 
city in 1459 Jodhpur city now became the seat of government 


Bip FOR SUPREMACY 


Up to the beginning of the 16th century the Rathors were busy 
in consolidating their power It was in the reign of Maldev (1532- 
62) that the growing Rather principality became a powerful State 
At the time of his accession Jodhpur was a small impoverished State 
of second rateimportance He soon raised it into the premier State 
of Rajasthan He brought the recalcitrant nobles under his control, 
annexed the Bikaner State (ruled by a younger branch of his house) 
and considerably aggrandised himself at the expense of Jaisalmer, 


1 Jadunath Sarkar Fall of tne Mughal Empire, Vol 1, pp 130-131 
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Mewarand Amber His military and administrative ability, coupled 
with keen political foresight, enabled him to transform a loose 
feudal monarchy into a compact and centralised State He increased 
the resources of the State by developing the salt manufacture of 
Sambhar Increased resources enabled him to maintain a large army 
He could muster from his own clan alone a strong force of 50,000 
Rathors—hardy and intrepid warriors Circumstances were 
favourable for the rise to pre-eminence of the Jodhpur State “The 
sreat humiliation of Mewar, consequent on the reduction of Chitor 
by Bahadur Shah in 1535 AD_ exalted Marwar to the first place 
among the Rajput States and the decline of Gujarat on the death of 
Bahadur Shah in 1537 established her complete ascendancy in 
western and central India, leaving to her no worthy rival besides the 
Emperor of Delhi”! When the Mughal Emperor Humayun received 
a crushing defeat at the hands of Sher Shah Suri (May 17, 1540) 
he was invited by Maldev to Marwar The Mughal-Marwar 
alliance would have yielded good results if Humayun had shown 
energy and enterprise But “the folly of Humayun” proved the 
salvation of Sher Shah “He clung to his chimerical project of 
effecting the conquest of Gujarat first and then attempting the re- 
conquest of Hindustan with Gujarat as his base of operations 
Humayun thus wasted much precious time in Sind When at last he 
started for Marwar and reached Fallodi (193 kilometres north-west 
of Jodhpur) Sher Shah too had set m motion his forces towards 
Nagaur The choice was now between peace and war Maldev 
had now lost all faith im Humayun’s ability to regain the throne 
and so made peace with Sher Shah War, however, was unavoid- 
able for no monarch of India could tolerate foreign domination 
within 80 kilometres of the imperial city Maldev had madethorough 
preparations tor the mevitable struggle Marwar could be invaded 
from two sides (without violating the neutrality of any other Rajput 
State}—the Ajmer district from the east by way of Ranthambhor, 
and the Nagaur district from the north-east through Jhayyar and 
Shekhawati1 The former was the easier route and most frequently 
1K K Qanungo Sher Shah (1921), pp 263-204 
4 Ibid p 268 
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resorted to by enemy troops advancing into Marwar Maldev 
had made preparations for meeting a hostile force from this side 
Sher Shah, however, chose the more difficult route About the 
beginning of January 1544, he marched agamst Maldev He 
started from Delhi to Fatehpur about 113 kilometres west of 
Narnaul, on the eastern border of Bikaner) From here a road 
ran southwards to Didwana and Nagaur From Nagaur the road 
led to Merta, Ajmer and Jodhpur Merta, about 113 kilometres 
north-northeast of Jodhpur and 68 kilometres west of Aymer town, 
was a place of considerable strategic importance for if Merta was 
once passed, the enemy could turn either against Aymer or Jodhpur 
at his pleasure No wonder the fate of Marwar has been decided 
more than once at Merta It was here that the two rival forces led 
by Sher Shah and Maldev lay encamped for a month 1n sight of each 
other Sher Shah tried his best to induce Maldev to engage in a 
pitched battle Maldev, however, was too shrewd to commit this 
mistake He was fully alive to the fact that by mere inaction he 
would be able to starve the enemy into surrender In fact every day 
that passed added to the difficulties of Sher Shah for he had to 
draw his supplies from distant Delh1 and Mewar It was a desperate 
situation for Sher Shah He, however, completely outwitted 
Maldev by arranging to drop forged letters in the name of Maldev’s 
nobles indicating that they were in league with the enemy and were 
plotting to betray him The trick worked, Maldev fled at night 
towards Jodhpur Nothing shows more clearly the weakness of the 
feudal levies as this incident Maldev was not sure of the loyalty 
of his nobles and, therefore, acted in panic Some of the Rathor 
chieftains and their retamers felt insulted at this lack of trust in them 
and tried to vindicate their honour These chieftains at the head of 
12,000 troops crashed into the forces of Sher Shah They lost their 
lives in a wild charge This event happened about the beginning 
of March 1544Ap The wild charge of the Rathors and the great 
risk unvolved in maintaming large forces in sterile country, which 
almost imperilled his throne, made Sher Shah utter the memorable 
words “I had nearly destroyed the Empire of Hindustan for a 
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handful of bara"! After this victory Sher Shah led some expedi- 
tions against Maldev but events in other parts of India soon recalled 
him to Delhi Maldevs bid for supremacy had failed and after 
Akbar’s accession to the throne of Delhi in 1556 all chances of 
restoring the former glory of Marwar were gone Akbar, after 
consolidating his power, invaded Marwar and captured the strong 
fort of Merta in 1562 Maldev died shortly afterwards (1562) and 
was succeeded by his son Chandra Sen As Chandra Sen remained 
defiant Akbar set Bikaner against Jodhpur In 1572 Rai Singh, 
ruler of Bikaner, occupied Marwar and in 1575 he stormed Siwana, 
where Chandra Sen was seriously wounded Chandra Sen died 
shortly afterwards (1581) and was succeeded by his elder brother 
Udai Singh 


VASSALS OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 


The reign of Udai Singh forms an important epoch in the annals 
of this State masmuch as its ruler for the first time acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Mughal empire The marriage of the Jodhpur 
princess, known as Jodha Bai, to Prince Salim, benefited Uda 
Singh, who recovered all the former possessions of his house, with 
the exception of Ajmer, and also obtained several rich districts 
in Malwa and the title of Raja Uda: Singh died in 1595 ap 
and was succeeded by his son Sur Singh (1595-1619), who was 
employed by the Mughal Emperors against the indomitable Surthan 
Singh of Sirohi, and later in operations in Gujarat and the Deccan 
His successor, Gay Singh (1619-38), served with even greater dis- 
tinction and was nominated Viceroy of the Deccan In at least 
eight sieges and battles his Rathors had their full share of glory 
and earned for their leader the titles of Dalthamma (barner of the 
host) and Dalbhanjan (destroyer of the army) and, as a special mark 
of favour, the horses of his contingent of cavalry were exempted 
from bemg branded with the imperial mark His successor, Jaswant 
Singh (1639-78) was the first ruler of Marwar to hold the title of 
Maharaja, and “‘his career was the most remarkable in the history 
of this State More than once the destimies of India lay in his 
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hands, and the fate of Dara and the fortunes of Aurangzeb were 
alike at his disposal”! Bernier considered him to be one of 
Aurangzeb’s best generals During the first twenty years of his 
rule he served Shah Jahan loyally When the Emperor fell ill 
towards the end of 1657, Jaswant Singh played an important role 
in the civil war that broke out between the sons of Shah Jahan— 
Dara Shukoh, Aurangzeb, Murad and Shah Shuya_ At first Jaswant 
Singh supported the cause of Dara, the Regent Jaswant Singh 
was appomted Viceroy of Malwa and received the command of 
the army despatched agamst Aurangzeb and Murad But 
he was defeated in the battle of Dharmat on Apmil 15, 1658 Jas- 
want Singh displayed extraordimary valour, disputing every inch 
of the ground with skill and pertmacity But a wing of the army 
commanded by Qasim Khan gave way and Jaswant Singh had to 
retire discomfited from the battlefield He fled to Marwar A 
few months later, Aurangzeb deposed his father and usurped the 
throne He sent assurances of pardon to Jaswant Singh and sum- 
moned him to jom the army then bemg collected against Shwa 
The Maharaja obeyed the summons but his sympathies were with 
Dara and so in the battle of Khajwa (January 5, 1659) agamst 
Shuja he wheeled about, cut to pteces Aurangzeb’s rearguard, 
plundered his camp, and marched with the spoils to Jodhpur It 
was then his intention to assist Dara but Aurangzeb neutralised 
his power for mischief by appointing him as Viceroy of Gujarat 
Jaswant Singh thus remained neutral in the final contest for power 
between Dara and Aurangzeb 

In 1671 Ap Jaswant Singh was sent to Jamrud to suppress the 
rebellious Pathans He carried out his duties efficiently as ‘Warden 
of the Marches’ but domestic troubles worried him a good deal 
The death of his two sons was a terrible blow to Jaswant Singh 
He died of a broken heart on December 20, 1678, at Jamrud Such 
was the tragic end of Maharaja Jaswant Singh A gifted and an 
appreciative ruler would have probably evoked the loyalty of 
Jaswant Singh but Aurangzeb’s suspicious nature led to mtrigues 
and counter-intrigues sapping the very foundations of loyalty 


4 Rayputana Gazetteers, Vol JTIU—A The Western Rajputana States 
Residency and the Bikaner Agency (1909), p 59 = 
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“The life of Jaswant Smgh was one of the most extraordinary in 
the annals of Rajyputana Had his abilities, which were far above 
mediocrity, been commensurate with his power, credit and courage, 
he might, with the aid of the many powerful enemies of Aurangzeb, 
such as Rana Raj Singh of Mewar, Raja Jai Singh of Amber and 
Sivaji, have overturned the Mughal throne”! He lacked the 
qualities of leadership and, therefore, failed to leave an impress 
of his personality on contemporary events 


DurGA DAS 


The death of Jaswant Singh provided Aurangzeb with an oppor- 
tunity to bring Marwar under direct Mughal rule This task was 
accomplished by April 2, 1679 Meanwhile, two posthumous 
sons had been born to two widows of Jaswant Singh One of them 
died but the other, named Ajit Singh, was destmed to regain his 
ancestral domaims after a prolonged struggle In this war of in- 
dependence the leading role was played by Durga Das His in- 
domitable courage and steadfast devotion to his young master 
made him the hero of this war Jadunath Sarkar has paid a well- 
deserved tribute to him “Mughal gold could not seduce, Mughal 
arms could not daunt that constant heart Almost alone among 
the Rathors he displayed the rare combination of the dash and 
reckless valour of a Rayput soldier with the tact, diplomacy and 
organising power of a Mughal mmuster of state”? Durga Das, 
with a handful of Rathors, was successful in smugglmg away the 
wnfant Ajit from Delhi (where he was virtually kept as a prisoner) 
to Marwar The Rana of Mewar came to the help of Ajit The 
Mughals drove the Rana to hills The Rajputs carried on the 
guerilla warfare in Mewar and Marwar and thus taxed considerably 
the patience and resources of the Mughal commandants And then 
by a strange turn of events victory lay almost within the grasp of 
the Rajputs Prince Akbar (whose forces were making a rapid 
thrust from Marwar into Mewar) went over to the side of the Raj- 


1 Rayputana Gazetteers, Vol WNI-A The Western Rajputana States 
Residency and the Bikaner Agency (1909), pp 61-62 
* Jadunath Sarkar . History of Aurangzeb, Vol TI (1921), p. 33 
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puts Aurangzeb, however, outwitted Akbar and the Rajputs 
by a clever ruse He arranged to drop a letter near the camp of 
the Rajputs indicating that Prince Akbar was playing a double 
game and in the guise of friendship was secretly planning their 
destruction The trick worked and the Rajputs deserted Prince 
Akbar It must, however, be said to the credit of Durga Das that 
when he came to know of the trick played upon him by Aurangzeb 
he chivalrously volunteered to escort the luckless rebel Prince 
Akbar to the Maratha court and thus saved him from Aurangzeb’s 
vengeance “A soul of honour he kept the deserted daughter of 
Akbar free from every stam and provided her with every facility 
for religious training in the wilderness of Marwar™! Fighting 
against terrible odds and a host of enemies on every side, with dis- 
trust and wavering among his own countrymen, he kept the cause 
of his chieftam triumphant Even when Mewar concluded peace 
with the Mughals, Durga Das and his band of Rathors kept on 
the desultory warfare until after thirty years of incessant struggle 
their efforts bore fruit and Ajit Singh finally entered Jodhpur in 
triumph in August 1709 

Durga Das, the hero of the Thirty Years’ War of Independence, 
was the flower of Rajput chivalry With a few deft strokes, Col 
Tod paints on the canvas m bold outlines the lovable personality 
of Durga Das 

“What a splendid example 1s the heroic Durga Das of all that 
constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot Valour, loyalty, integrity, 
combined with prudence in all the dzfficulties which surrounded 
him, are qualities which entitle him to the admiration which his 
memory continues to enjoy 

“The temptations held out to him were almost irresistrble not 
merely the gold, which he and thousands of his brethren would alike 
have spurned, but the splendid offer of power in the proffered ‘mun- 
sub of five thousands’ which would at once have lifted him from his 
vassal condition to an equality with the princes and chief nobles of 
the land Doorga had, indeed, but to name his reward, but, as 
the bard justly says, he was amolac, beyond all price, unok, unique 


1 Jadunath Sarkar History of Aurangzeb, Vol III (1921), p 33 
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“Not even revenge, so dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside from 
the dictates of true honour The foul assassination of his brother, 
the brave Soning, effected through his enemies, made no alteration 
in his humanity whenever the chance of war placed his foe in his 
power, and in this, his policy seconded his virtue 

“His chivalrous conduct, in the extrication of prince Akbar from 
inevitable destruction had he fallen into his father’s hands, was only 
surpassed by his generous and delicate behaviour towards the prince’s 
family, which was left in his care, forming a marked contrast to 
that of the enemies of his faith on similar occasions The virtue of 
the grand-daughter of Aurangzeb, in the sanctuary (sirna) of Droo- 
nara, was in far better keeping than in the trebly-walled harem of 
Agra ”2 


A KING-MAKER 


After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 the Mughal Empire showed 
signs of disintegration It was a favourable opportunity for the 
Princes of Rajasthan to regain their independence The opportu- 
nity was availed to some extent by Ajit Singh of Marwar for he 
played—though for a short time—the role of the arbiter of the 
fate of the Mughal Empire He played his cards with great skull 
in attaining this position Emperor Bahadur Shah tried to maintain 
control over Jodhpur by force of arms, and even to extend the 
Mughal hold on Rayasthan by displacing Jai Singh from the gadd: of 
Amber in favour of his younger brother, and stationing an Impenal 
fauwdar at Aymer The result of this policy was that Ajit Singh of 
Marwar, Jai Singh of Amber and Amar Singh II of Mewar made a 
compact in 1708 for the defence of their territory against the Mu- 
ghals Taking advantage of the Emperor’s absence in the Deccan 
(due to the rebellion of prince Khan Baksh) Ayit Singh and Jai Singh 
held their own against the Mughal forces Peace was made in 1710, 
Bahadur Shah restored their capitals and homelands to Jai Singh 
and Ajit Singh but refused to accede to their demands to be appomted 
as governors of Malwa and Gujarat ‘Thus, the gulf with the Raj- 
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puts was narrowed but not bridged ”! 

Emperor Farrukh Siyar felt that the alliance of Jai Singh and 
Ajit Singh was a threat to the Empire He broke this alliance by 
appointing Jai Singh as the governor of Malwa and Ajit Singh as 
the governor of Thatta This diplomatic move was a success for 
while Jai Singh accepted the offer of Malwa, Ayit Singh who “had 
his eyes on Guyarat felt 1t beneath his dignity to accept Thatta, 
and refused to obey’? This led to the war against Marwar 
Husa Alt (one of the Sayyid brothers—the powerful ministers of 
Farrukh Sryar) pushed on the campaign vigorously and compelled 
Ajit Singh to come to terms in March 1714 Ayit Singh agreed to 
give his daughter in marriage to Farrukh Siyar and to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Mughals The most important part of the 
treaty was a private pact between Husam Ali and Ajit Singh by 
which the latter was to be appomted governor of Gujarat Ayit 
Singh was in fact shortly afterwards appointed governor of Gyarat 
This treaty marked the beginning of an alliance between the Sayyid 
brothers and Ajit Singh for they conceded the demand of Ayit 
Singh to be appomted as governor of Gujarat 

In 1717 Farrukh Siyar removed Ajit Singh from his office for 
‘misgovernment’ Ayit Singh never forgave Farrukh Suyar for this 
Shortly afterwards, when the relations between Farrukh Siyar and 
the powerful Sayyid brothers became stramed, the emperor sum- 
moned Ajit Singh to his court in August-September 1718 to enlist 
his support The title of Ray Rajeshwar was conferred upon Ayit 
Singh and he was presented a crore of dams (24 lakhs of rupees) 
But Ajit Singh had always been a partisan of the Sayyid brothers, 
and his dismissal from the governorship of Gujarat in 1717 rankled 
in his heart Sohe threw m his lot with the Sayyid brothers, 
Dramatic events now took place mn quick succession On the 
mornmg of February 27, 1719, Sayyid Abdullah entered the palace 
with Ajit Singh and their troops, dragged the emperor and 1m- 
prisoned him Ajit Singh remaimed in possession of the Delhi fort 


i Satish Chandra Parties and Polttics at the Mughal Court, 1707-1740, 
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for four days It was a proud moment for Ajit Singh and if he had 
possessed greater energy and organising capacity he could have 
organised a strong coalition of Hindu rulers to wrest the crown 
from the faltermg hands of the weak Mughal rulers But such an 
achievement was beyond his capacity He was content to be an 
ally of the Sayyid brothers and to hold, besides his own State, 
the government of the great provinces of Gujarat and Aymer When 
m 1720 the Sayyid brothers lost power, Ajit Singh became bolder 
and assumed the state of an independent sovereign He annexed 
Ajmer, the salt lakes of Sambhar and Didwana, and other places 
He was now at the height of his power. He coined money in his 
own name, mntroduced his own weights and measures, established 
courts of justice, regulated the ranks of his nobles on a new scale, 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mughal forces that were 
sent to recover Ajmer, though he had to surrender that fortress to 
emperor Muhammad Shah in 1723 In 1724 was committed ‘the 
foulest crime in the annals of Rajasthan’, viz, the murder of Ajit 
Singh by his son Bakht Singh “Thus closed the career of one 
of the most distunguished chiefs who ever occupied the gadd: of 
Jodhpur He was possessed of great vigour of mind as well as 
of body, valour was his inheritance, but his talent for intrigue was 
not commensurate with his boldness, though he played the role 
of king-maker with great effect 


Abhay Singh (1724-49), the next ruler of Jodhpur, maintamed 
the pre-eminent position of Marwar He rendered great service 
to emperor Muhammad Shah by capturing Ahmadabad and sup- 
pressing the rebellion of Sarbuland Khan in Guyarat The ac- 
cumulation of riches in the province of Gujarat, of which he was 
the Viceroy, intoxicated him with pride and on a slight offence he 
led am army to besiege the capital of the Raya of Bikaner The 
latter sought the help of Jai Smgh of Jaipur Abhay Singh infhcted 
a crushing defeat on Jaz Singh at the battle of Gangwana in 1741 
He died on June 21, 1749 Hus weak successors failed to maun- 
tam the pre-eminent position of Marwar 


1 Rayputana Gazetteers, Vol TI-A,p 65 
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AJMER 

The Chauhans of Ajmer were called upon to play an important, 
though difficult, role of stemming the tide of Muslim conquests 
The original habitat of the Chauhans was in the tract extending 
approximately from Pushkar in the south to Harsha in the north 
It was called Jangaldesha and was also known as Sakambhara- 
Sapadalaksha Accordingly the ruling dynasty was known as 
the Chauhans of Sakambhari The early history of this dynasty 
1s legendary in character The Chauhans, as feudatories of the 
Imperial Pratiharas, however, played an important part in the his- 
tory of India They helped the Pratiharas in their fight against 
the Arabs as well as mn their schemes of imperial expansion In 
the struggle for supremacy in North India, that was waged between 
the Imperial Praththara, Vatsaraja and Dharmapala, the Pala ruler 
of Bengal, the Chauhan Chief Durlabharaja I of Sakambhari, played 
a notable part He 1s reported to have led his army into Bengal 
His son, Guvaka I, helped his Pratihara overlord, Nagabhatta 
IJ, in his campaigns and consequently occupied an honoured place 
at his court But with the weakening of the Pratihara empire the 
Chauhans of Sakambhari began to assert their independence 
The next ruler, Singharaja, tried to augment his power by challen- 
ging the power of the Tomaras, whose capital was Delhi He 
defeated and killed Salavana, the Tomara chief, but his triumph 
was short-lived for his increasing influence brought into existence 
a strong coalition of enemy powers, led possibly by the Prati- 
haras He was defeated and killed The pride of the Chauhans 
was humbled but the next ruler Vigraharaja I]—the greatest of 
the early Chauhan rulers of Sakambhari—restored the prestige of 
the Chauhans His fame spread far and wide when he won a 
victory over Mulraja, the Chalukya ruler of Gujarat The Harsha 
inscription (973 AD) shows clearly that he had re-established his 
power and had gamed fame as a warrior Thus by 973 AD the 
Chauhans had practically become independent 

With independence came the problem of extending the power 
and enterimg into a struggle with the powerful Chalukyas of Gujarat 
This rivalry between the Chalukyas and Chauhans paved the way 
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for the rise to power of the Muslims, who were already hammer- 
ing at the gates of India Durlabharaya HI fought against Karna, 
the Chalukya ruler of Gujarat This was only the beginning of the 
strugele His successor, Vigraharaja III (also known as Visaldev 
III) renewed the struggle with the Chalukyas He helped Uda- 
yaditya, the Parmara ruler of Malwa, in defeating Karna, the Chalu- 
kya ruler of Gujarat After a short interlude of peace—during 
which time Ajayaraja founded the city of Aymer—the struggle was 
renewed in the reign of Arnoraja (also known as Anna) Arno- 
raja’s forces suffered a setback and the Chauhan ruler was com- 
pelled to recognise the supremacy of Jay Singh Siddharaya, the 
Chalukya ruler The latter, however, showed his statesmanship 
by giving his daughter in marriage to Arnoraja, and thus ensured 
peace between the two neighbouring powerful kingdoms But 
with the accession of Kumarpala the old animosities flared up 
There were conflicts and truce for some time But war broke out 
again and Kumarpala advanced rapidly towards Ajmer and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Arnoraja It was a decisive victory for :t 
established firmly the Chalukyan supremacy in southwestern Rayas- 
than and Malwa Despite this humiliating defeat Arnoraja deserves 
to be regarded ‘as one of the greatest rulers of his dynasty’ Ear- 
lier he had carried out successful expeditions to Malwa and Har- 
yana But perhaps his greatest achievement was that he inflicted 
a defeat on the Muslim forces The Yamunis of Lahore and Ghazni 
had already captured Nagaur and thus secured a suitable base for 
further operations in Rajasthan Early mm Arnoraja’s reign the 
Muslim forces advanced as far as Ajmer but were defeated The 
Anasagar lake was later on excavated at the site of the battle to 
wash off the stains of Muslim blood Arnoraja’s reign is thus of 
considerable importance in the history of Rajasthan for it reveals 
to us the short-sighted policy of the Chauhans in prolonging the 
suicidal struggle with the Chalukyas and thus weakening their re- 
sources in their final struggle with the Muslim forces Vigraharaya 
IV persisted in following the same suicidal policy He led some 
successful expeditions Kumarpala, too, retaliated by simular 
expeditions On the whole the advantage in the struggle seems to 
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have rested with Vigraharaja But more important than that was 
Vigraharaja’s war against the Tomaras, which led to the capture 
of Delhi and Hans: “The conquest of Delhi turned the Chauhans 
of Sakambhar1 and Ajmer into an all-India power From that 
time onward their mdependence became identified with the inde- 
pendence of Aryavarta”! The Chauhans, however, lacked 
foresight and farled to preserve their independence by fiittering 
away their energy im wars against their neighbours imstead of 
making a powerful coalition against the Muslim invaders 

Menace of Muslims was becoming more and more serious, for 
when Prithviray III ascended the throne of Delhi and Ajmer in 
1173 AD Muhammad Ghorit was making preparations for the 
invasion of India Muhammad Ghori captured Multan and Uch 
and thus was in a position to lead an expedition to Gujarat In 
1178 AD he advanced against Gujarat The Gujaratis needed 
help but Prithviraj kept aloof from the struggle for he preferred that 
the powerful Chalukyas should be weakened by their struggle against 
the Muslums He had soon to pay the penalty for this suicidal 
policy, for Muhammad Ghori, after having been defeated by the 
Guyjaratis at the battle of Kasahrada, decided to invade India from 
another direction In 1181 AD he marched to Sialkot and built 
a fort there Five years later he brought the Punjab under his 
control by treacherously sezzing Khusrau Malik, the last Ghazna- 
vite ruler of Lahore The stage was now set for the conflict with 
Prithviraj In 1191 av the rival forces met at Tarain and the 
victory rested with Prithviraj But he could not garner the fruits 
of victory for next year Muhammad Ghori came with a larger army 
and defeated and killed Prithviraj, at the second battle of Tarain 
Prithviraj was a gallant chief but he lacked statesmanship for he 
failed to make a proper appreciation of the situation He would 
have been able to build up a strong coalition against the Muslims 
if he had helped the Guyaratis in 1178 AD and if he had not offen- 
ded Fai Chand, ruler of Kanauj by the ‘daring abduction of the 
agelnwillng daughter’ of the latter The defeat and death of 
Prithviraj brought to an end the supremacy of the Chauhans 
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Henceforth Delhi and Ajmer passed under the control of the Mus- 
lims It 1s true that as rulers of Ranthambhor, Prithviray’s de- 
scendants tried to keep up a semblance of power Hammiura, parti- 
cularly showed the true Chauhan spirit for he gallantly defended 
the fort against the superior forces of Ala-ud-din Khilji Hammura 
and his followers fell fighting in the bitter struggle for the defence 
of the fort in 1301 With Hammura ended the Chauhan kmgdom 
of Ranthambhor 


AJMER UNDER THE DELHI SULTANATE 


Although Ajmer passed under the control of the Muslims, 
attempts—sometimes successful—were made by the Hindus to 
recover 1t Thus as early as 1210, after Qutb-ud-din’s death, the 
Mers and the Solankis of Gujarat made a night attack on Taragarh, 
the fort commanding Ajmer town, and killed the Muhammadan 
garrison to a man The tomb of Saiyid Husain, the governor, 
who lost his life in this attack, 1s still the most notable feature of 
Taragarh Iltutmish, however, succeeded in restoring the Mushm 
authority over Ajmer and it was not disturbed again till the inva- 
sion of Timur Then taking advantage of the anarchy, Rana 
Kumbha of Mewar took possession of Ajmer After his murder, 
however, Ajmer fell into the hands of the Muhammadan rulers 
of Malwa, who held it from 1470 to 1531, when the kingdom of 
Malwa was annexed to Gujarat 


AJMER DURING THE MUGHAL PERIOD 


During the Mughal period the importance of Aymer increased 
considerably Akbar, as well as the early Muslim rulers, were 
quite alive to the strategic umportance of the fort and district of 
Ajmer, which admirably served as a point d’apput in the midst of 
the Rajasthan States Aymer was not only a centre of trade (with 
a well nigh impregnable fort to protect 1t) but 1t also commanded 
the mam routes, which led from Northern India to Guyarat on one 
side and to Malwa on the other Under the Mughals, Ajmer was 
one of the royal residencies Akbar made frequent pilgrimages 
to the shrine of Dargah Khwaya Saheb for he believed that 1t was 
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due to the blessings of the saint that in 1569, he was blessed with 
a son (known as Salim or Jahangir) Jahangir and Shah Jahan 
spent a considerable portion of their time at Aymer Thus the 
importance of Ajmer mcreased considerably in the Mughal period 
but 1t suffered a setback with the decline of the Mughal empire 
Ajmer passed under the control of Marwar and later the Marathas 
established their control over it 


AMBER (AMER) 


Amber (Jaipur) has played a very important part in the history 
of Rajasthan The Kachwahas of Amber attained the height of 
therr power in the Mughal times It was Bihari Mal, who laid the 
foundation of the greatness of the House of Jaipur, for in 1562 he 
submitted to Akbar and cemented this alliance by giving his daugh- 
ter in marriage to the emperor This matrimonial alliance raised 
the Kachwaha family to the highest position and influence in the 
ymperial court “No Raja, no grandee was honoured by Akbar 
more than Raja Bihari Mal’? The Mughal Empire also benefited 
from this alliance The marriage of Akbar with the Amber prin- 
cess “secured the powerful support of her family throughout the 
reign’ Brhar: Mal’s son, Bhagwan Das (1569-89) occupied an 
honoured position in the Imperial Court He enjoyed the rank of 
a Commander of 5,000, “then the highest open to any one except 
the princes of the blood” He served the Mughal Empire with 
distinction and took part in operations in Gujarat, Mewar, Kashmir 
and Afghanistan His daughter, Man Bai, was given in marriage 
to Prince Salim (later known as Jahangir) This marriage still 
further strengthened the bonds of friendship between the Mughals 
and the Kachwahas 


MAN SINGH 


Man Singh (1589-1613), the adopted son of Bhagwan Das, ren- 
dered important services to the Mughal Empire as a General and 
provincial Governor He was one of the most conspicuous of the 
imperial Generals, and though a Hindu, he was raised to a higher 
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rank (Commander of 7,000) than any other officer in the realm 
Gujarat, Mewar, Afghanistan and Bengal were the scenes of his 
exploits He raised the House of Jaipur to the pinnacle of its glory 


MirzA RAJA JAI SINGH 

The next chief of note was Jai Singh I, commonly known by his 
Imperial title of Mirza Raja Ja1 Singh occupied the gadd: of 
Amber for fifty eventful years (1617-67 AD) and fought under 
the Mughal banners from Balkh in Central Asia to Byapur in the 
Deccan, from Kandahar on the Iranian frontier to Monghyr in 
eastern Bihar Hus life was one of strenuous and varied activity 
From the age of twelve he was contmuously engaged in fighting 
battles or admmustermg provinces for the Emperor, with furlough 
home only once in four or five years “In diplomacy he attamed 
a success surpassing even his victories in the field A man of in- 
finite tact and patience, an adept in the ceremonious courtesy of 
the Muslims, a master of the Turki and Persian languages besides 
Urdu and the Rajput dialects, Jai Smgh was an ideal leader of 
the composite army of Afghans and Turks, Rajputs and Hindustanis 
that followed the crescent banner of the Sovereign of Delhi’! 
It was Jai Singh, who by capturing a number of forts, compelled 
Shivaji to sign the treaty of Purandhar on June 22, 1665 He per- 
suaded Shivaji to visit the Imperial Court at Agra He fell into 
disfavour because his son Ram Singh, helped Shivaji and his son 
Sambhayi to escape from the prison Eventually it 1s said, Aurang- 
zeb, becoming jealous of Jai Singh, caused his death by poison in 
1667 AD His son and successor, Ram Simgh, led an expedition 
for the conquest of Assam in the reign of Aurangzeb His muis- 
management of the expedition lowered the position of his house 
and made Jaswant Singh Rathor the premier Hindu Chief in the 
Impenal Court His successor, Bishan Singh, was not strong 
enough to take advantage of Jaswant Singh’s death mn 1678 


Sawal Jal SINGH 
Bishan Singh was succeeded by Jai Singh If (1699-1743), popu- 
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larly known as Sawai Jai Singh “Jai Singh was one of the most 
remarkable men of his age and nation Amid revolution, the des- 
truction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the Marathas, he 
not only steered through the dangers but elevated his State above 
all the principalities around’! He laid out and built the city 
of Jaipur in 1728, Jaipur became the capital of the State He 
was a celebrated astronomer and erected observatories, with in- 
struments of his own invention at Delhi, Mathura, Jaipur, Uyain 
and Varanasi! He played a leading part in the history of the dechi- 
ning Mughal Empire during the reigns of Bahadur Shah, Farrukh 
Siyar and Muhammad Shah During the civil war that broke out 
m. 1707 on the death of Aurangzeb, both Azam and Bahadur Shah 
tried to secure the support of the Rayputs Azam won over Ajit 
Singh of Marwar and Jai Singh of Amber to his side by granting 
them the titles of Maharaja and Mirza Raya and the governorships 
of Gujarat and Malwa respectively After gaining the throne 
Bahadur Shah tried to punish the two Rajput princes by a punt- 
tive expedition in November 1707 Byay Singh, the younger 
brother of Ja1 Singh, was placed onthe gaddi of Amber With the 
occupation of Merta opposition collapsed and the two Rajput 
Princes submitted But both of them fled from the Mughal camp 
at the earliest opportunity (April 30, 1708) and joined Maharana 
Amar Singh of Mewar in a joint resistance to the Mughals The 
Rajputs gained success for they expelled the commandant of Jodh- 
pur, defeated the commandant of Hindaun-Bayana and recovered 
Amber by a night attack (August 1708) The Emperor was compel- 
led to restore their capitals and homelands to Jai Singh and Ayit 
Singh but refused to accede to their demands to be appointed as 
Governors of Malwa and Gujarat respectively Farrukh Siyar 
succeeded in breaking up the alliance of Jai: Singh and Ajit Singh 
by appointing the former as the Governor of Malwa and the latter 
as the Governor of Thatta Later his relations with the Sayyid 
brothers became stramed so that when a quarrel broke out between 
Farrukh Siyar and the Sayyid brothers, Jai Singh was the only 
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notable chieftain who sided with the Emperor Therefore, when 
Farrukh Siyar was deposed the Sayyid brothers banished Jai Singh 
from court Jai Singh retired to Amber After the downfall 
of the Sayyid brothers in 1720 Jai Singh regained his influence at 
the Mughal court He was the close personal friend of the chef 
Bakhshi—Khan-1-Dauran—and wielded considerable influence at 
the Mughal court for more than adecade He was appointed Gover- 
nor of Agra on September 1, 1722 with the definite mandate of chas- 
tising the Jats, whose marauding activities had created widespread 
alarm This time Ja: Singh was successful in capturing Thun— 
the Jat stronghold—and levelling it to the ground Hewas Governor 
of Malwa three times He could not keep out the Marathas from 
Malwa and in the end persuaded the emperor to make a complete 
surrender to them in 1736 He then returned to his own State 

Apart from serving as governor of important provinces, such as 
Malwa and Agra, Ja: Singh tried his best to extend the influence 
of Amber by intervening 1n the internal affairs of Bund: and Bikaner 
States In 1729 Ja: Singh made his influence felt by dethroning 
Budh Singh and appomting Dalil Singh as the ruler of Bundi on 
condition of his acknowledging the Raja of Jaipur as his overlord 
For about twenty years (1729-48) Budh Singh and his son, Ummed 
Singh, contmued the struggle agaist Jaipur Ummed Singh 
ultimately succeeded in occupying his ancestral gadd: Jai Sngh 
also interfered in a dispute between Jodhpur and Bikaner but suf- 
fered a serious reverse in the battle of Gangwana (May 1741) He 
died on September 21, 1743 “His greatness sprang from huis extra- 
ordinary intellectual keenness and versatility, political wisdom, 
taste for culture, and ideas of reform far in advance of his society 

A number of rulers of exceptional ability—Bhagwan Das, Man 
Singh, Mirza Raja Jai Singh and Sawai Jai Simgh—had raised 
the once third-rate and obscure House of Amber to the front rank 
by rendering valuable services to the Mughal empire But after 
the death of Sawai Ja: Singh good fortune deserted the House of 
Amber for his weak and incompetent successors frittered away 
their heritage by mternal squabbles 
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BIKANER 


Marwar, Mewar, Amber and Ajmer played a decisive role 
in the history of Rajasthan A brief reference may now be made 
to the chief events of some of the minor States—Buikaner, Jaisalmer 
and Bharatpur After the defeat and death of Jai Chand, ruler of 
Kana, mm 1194 Ap a branch of the Rathor family established 
the Kingdom of Marwar Under Rao Jodha, who founded the city 
of Jodhpur in 1459, the new kingdom rose in importance In 
1465 Bika, a younger son of Rao Jodha, spurred by his ambition, 
carved out a new State for himself in the inhospitable desert tract 
He was thus the founder of the Bikaner State In 1485 Bika laid 
the foundation of the fort and three years Jater the construction of 
the city of Bikaner was undertaken Bika considerably mmcreased 
his power by bringing the neighbouring tribes under his control 
When he died in 1504 his influence extended to the borders of 
Ajmer, Delhi district and South-Eastern Punyab His successor 
continued this policy of expansion but m 1539 Ap Rao Maldev 
of Jodhpur defeated and killed Jetsi, the ruler of Bikaner, and 
captured the Bikaner fort This disaster had, however, unfore- 
seen consequences for it laid the foundation of the Golden Age of 
Bikaner history It drove the descendants of Bika into an alliance 
with the Mughal emperors against the rulers of Jodhpur and this 
gave them a foremost place amongst the promiment generals and 
governors of the Mughal Empire Kalyan Mal, son of Jets1, soon 
got an opportunity of recovering his kmgdom for Maldev volun- 
tarily evacuated Bikaner in order to concentrate his forces against 
Sher Shah Suri After Maldev’s defeat by Sher Shah Suri m 1544 
Kalyan Mal found no difficulty un regaining the whole kingdom of 
his father He strengthened his power considerably by making a 
formal submission to Akbar in 1570 and by giving his brother’s 
daughter in marriage to the emperor He died next year and was 
succeeded by Rai Singh (1571-1611) who jomed the Mughal service 
“With this alliance the whole position of Bikaner changed The 
unstable, poor and unmportant desert kingdom, became a power 
within the Mughal Empire and wealth, luxuries, art and culture 
streamed into the desert, as the price paid for the blood of the 
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Rathor soldiers, who fought the wars of the Grand Mughals”! 
Rai Singh was one of the most influential Rajput princes at Akbar’s 
court he was father-in-law of Prince Salim (afterwards the emperor 
Jahangir) and adviser to Prince Daniyal He ruled not only over 
Bikaner State, parts of the Punjab and Jaisalmer but as Mughal 
governor and fief holder, also over Jodhpur (1572-82), Khandesh 
and half of Gujarat and Saurashtra (after 1593) Under his foster- 
ing care Bikaner grew into a wealthy town The gigantic fort which 
he erected in 1588-92 1s even to-day a highly rmpressive structure 
After his death the State lost 1ts mportance, but rose again to 
considerable influence in the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb That 
fanatic Muslim ruler tried to break it up like Jodhpur, deposed 
Raja Karan Singh (1631-69) and appointed Banmalidas (a convert 
bastard of Karan Singh) as the leader of an invading expedition 
Auranegzeb’s plan miscarried and he had to accept a compromise 
Maharaja Anup Singh (1674-98), who had organised the resistance, 
later became a trusted general of Aurangzeb, playing a decisive 
role in the conquest of Byapur and Golconda and ending his days 
as governor at Adoniin the Deccan Though he could not hinder 
the emperor’s anti-Hindu policy, he did much to protect Hindu 
religion and to encourage Hindu art, science and hiterature within 
his own sphere of influence Later on, after defying various 
attempts of the Jodhpur Maharayas—Ayjit Singh, Abhay Singh 
and Byay Singh—to annex the State, Bikaner became a great transit 
centre between Central India and the Indus Valley and under Maha- 
rajas Gay Singh (1745-87) and Surat Singh (1787-1828) the decisive 
third power in the struggle for predominance between Jaipur 
and Jodhpur This role permitted the Rathor princes and the 
rich Jam merchants of Bikaner to bring much loot and many 
artists into their poor desert country and to build a capital which 
represents one of the finest monuments of later Hindu art 


JAISALMER 


Jaisalmer 1s an oasis in the desolate part of Rajasthan It owes 
its importance to the fact that 1t was a station on a once important 
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trade route from Jodhpur via Phalodi and Pokaran to the impor- 
tant emporrum, Rohri, in Sind, whence the caravans departed for 
Kandahar in Afghanistan It was a trade post for the nomads 
of the Thar desert, a once almost impregnable fortress barring 
the road to Marwar, a city of refuge for the Hindus durimg the 
Muslim invasions, and for almost a millennium the capital of a Raj- 
put state of vast extent but very thinly populated 

The Bhatis, who founded the State, were driven from beyond the 
Indus under pressure of the Arabs and settled in Bhawalpur and 
Khairpur areas in the 7th to 9th Centuries In the 10th century they 
established their power in the present Jaisalmer area by wresting 
Ludervah, 24 kilometres west of Jaisalmer, from the Lodha-Parma- 
ras, who seem to have been vassals of the Pratiuharas of Kanayj 
This umportant conquest was made possible by the break-up of the 
Pratihara empire Ludervah, though an ummense city with twelve 
gates, was ill-adapted for defence, so Jaisal sought for a stronger 
place and founded the fort and city of Jaisalmer in 1156 For 
centuries 1t was a small State, trying to expand into the more fertile 
tracts of Marwar but also defending the Hindu cause against the 
Muslim The depredations of the Bhatis so enraged Ala-ud-din 
Khilj: that he decided to teach them a lesson His army captured 
and sacked the fort and city of Jaisalmer, which for some time re- 
mained deserted In the early 16th century Jaisalmer was threat- 
ened by Maldev of Jodhpur but the Ravals secured the support of 
the rulers of Sind The real turn 1n the tide of fortunes of Jaisalmer 
éame in 1570 when Har Rai submitted to Akbar and gave his daugh- 
ter m marrage to the Emperor His successor, Bhim, became an 
Imperial officer Under Kalyandas (1626-51), Sabal Singh (1651- 
61) and Amar Singh (1661-1702), Jaisalmer became one of the lead- 
ing Rajput States, controlling the whole southern Thar desert, 
from Phalodi and Barmer to Bhawalpur But early in the 18th 
century, under Jaswant Singh and Abhay Singh, some of its im- 
portant acquisitions were lost Maulray Il (1762-1820) was a weak 
and incompetent ruler Jaisalmer suffered from maladmunustra- 
tion The pertod of misrule was ended in 1818 when by a treaty 
the British Government in India took the State under its protection 
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BHARATPUR 


The sturdy Jat peasantry of the region round Bharatpur rose into 
importance under the leadership of Raja Ram towards the close of 
Aurangzeb’s reign Raja Ram organised the Jats into a predatory 
power ‘The great royal road, which led from Delhi to Agra and 
Dholpur, and thence through Malwa to the Deccan passed directly 
through the country of the Jats Thus the Jats got ample oppor- 
tunities of looting caravans Raja Ram grew bolder and even 
looted Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra Aurangzeb was alarmed by 
this sudden development of the Jat power and determmed to crush 
it In 1688 he appommted his grandson Bidar Bakht supreme com- 
mander of the operations against the Jats He was assisted in his 
task by Bishan Singh Kachwaha, the Raja of Amber, who was 
appointed commandant of Mathura The two chief Jat strong- 
holds—Sinsani and Soghor—were captured and the Jat leaders 
were compelled to go into hiding for a short trme The Jats, how- 
ever, soon regained their power under the energetic leadership of 
Churaman, a nephew of Raja Ram Churaman had a genius for 
organisation and he soon increased his wealth and power Em- 
peror Bahadur Shah won him over by the grant of an office and 
employed him in his campaigns But this role was not congenial 
to him and he soon resumed his predatory activities The Delhi 
Government decided to subdue him and appointed Sawai Jai Singh 
in command of the operations The latter invested Churaman in 
bis new fort of Thun m November 1716 The siege dragged 
on for about a year and a half, Churaman submitted by agreeing 
to pay a tribute of five million rupees After six years, when Chura- 
man’s predatory activities invited reprisals, Sawai Jai Singh (Gover- 
nor of Agra) laid siege to Thun Due to a family quarrel, Badan 
Singh, nephew of Churaman, supported Sawai Ja1 Smgh Chura- 
man also quarrelled with his son Mukham Smgh and poisoned him- 
self Mukham Singh fled from Thun, which was occupied by Sawai 
Jai Smgh on November 19, 1722 Badan Singh agreed to pay tn- 
bute regularly to Delhi and was accordingly recognised as Raya of 
Dig, where he laid the foundations of the Jat State of Bharatpur 

Dr Jadunath Sarkar has observed that up to the middle of the 
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eighteenth century “there was as yet no Jat State, no politically 
untted Jat nation, no Jat king standing clearly above the other 
village headmen or even recognised as first among equals but only 
a robber leader whose success had drawn to his banners many of 
his peers im social status as partners in his adventures and 
plunder’! But Badan Singh organised the scattered units of the 
Jats and established his authority over almost the whole of the 
Agra and Mathura districts by “matchless cunning, tireless patience, 
and wise versatility in the choice of means” and also by marriage 
alliances with some powerful Jat families Badan Singh died on 
June 7, 1756, and was succeeded by his adopted son, Suraj Mal 
who raised the Jat power to the pinnacle of its glory On account 
of his ‘political sagacity, steady intellect and clear vision’, he exten- 
ded his authority over the districts of Agra, Dholpur, Mainpuri, 
Hathras, Aligarh, Etawah, Meerut, Rohtak, Farrukhnagar, Mewat, 
Rewari, Gurgaon and Mathura Suray Mal was undoubtedly the 
greatest warrior and the ablest statesman that the Jats have ever 
produced He died on December 25, 1763 and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Jawahar Singh The latter possessed the valour 
without the capacity of his father During his short rule he con- 
solidated the Jat power He was murdered in 1768 The death 
of Jawahar Singh marks the beginning of the decline of the power 
of the Jats The process was hastened by family dissensions, the 
increasing influence of the Marathas, and the mse of a powerful 
rival—the chief of the new-born Rajput State of Alwar—to whom 
the Alwar fort was surrendered by the Bharatpur forces in 1775 
The early years of the nineteenth century witnessed the struggle 
for power between the Marathas and the British Ranyit Singh, 
Ruler of Bharatpur entered into an offensive and defensive al- 
lance with the British m 1803 A contingent of Bharatpur troops 
assisted in the capture of Agra and took part in the battle of Las- 
wari but in 1804 Ranjit Singh supported the cause of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar In November 1804 the routed troops of Holkar were 
pursued to the fort of Dig, which was besieged and carried by 
storm on December 23, 1804 Then followed the memorable siege 
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of Bharatpur (January 3 to Feb 22, 1805) Four powerful assaults 
were delivered but the fort could not be captured Lord Lake’s 
humiliation at the failure to capture the fort was wiped off in 
January 1826 when Lord Combermere captured 1t after a spirited 


assault 
RAJASTHAN DURING THE BRITISH REGIME 


A new era began, when at the end of the Third Anglo-Maratha 
War, the East India Company took under its protection the States 
of Rajasthan The period of turmoil was over for the paramount 
power was strong enough to enforce law and order The influence 
of the Company over the mternal administration of the States 
wcreased considerably so that its Residents became gradually 
“transformed from diplomatic agents representing a foreign power 
wto executive and controlling officers of a superior government” 1 
The Doctrine of Lapse and the policy of annexation followed by 
Lord Dalhousie created much unrest, which found expression in 
the Great Revolt of 1857 However the majority of the Rayput 
Princes rallied to the support of the paramount power so that 
their utility as pillars of British imperialism came to be realised 
Therefore, after the suppression of the Great Revolt of 1857, when 
the Crown took over the control of the Indian Government, the 
policy of annexation so vigorously pursued by Lord Dalhousie 
gave way to the perpetuation of the States as separate entities The 
integrity of the States was preserved by perpetuating the rule of the 
princes, whose power to adopt heirs was recognised “The new 
policy was to punish the ruler for extreme misgovernment and if 
necessary to depose him but not to annex his State for misdeeds 2 

During the next five decades a machmery for controlling the 
States was evolved ‘A Political Department was set up under 
the direct charge of the Governor-General It had at 1ts disposal 
a service known as the Indian Political Service, manned by officers 
taken from the Indian Civil Service and the Army It had a police 
force which was maintained partly by the revenues of the Central 
Government and partly by contributions made by the States The 
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Political Department had Residents and Political Agents in all 
important States and groups of States The Secretary of State kept 
a close control over the activities of the Political Department, 
mainly because of the interest of the Crown 1n matters affecting the 
rights and privileges of the rulers’? The Political Officers in the 
various States had comprehensive, though unwritten authority 
The influence increased so that it was said that ‘the whisper of 
the Residency 1s the thunder of the State” 1 

The main feature of the relations between the Indian States and 
the Government of India, until the time of Lord Hardinge (1910-16) 
was the fact that the States were treated as isolated foreign units 
“No formal relations of any political nature between rulers of 
Indian States were permutted, and even social relations such as 
courtesy visits were looked upon with disfavour’? Although 
the mntegrity of the States was preserved, steps were taken to pre- 
vent a combination of the Princes against the paramount power 
The length to which this theory of isolation was carried may be 
judged from the fact that the permission of the Political Officer was 
necessary for the ruler of one State to go on a social visit to another, 
even high ranking Government officers had to take the permission 
from the Political Department before visiting the States It was, 
however, felt that some steps should be taken to modify this policy 
of isolation In 1876 Lord Lytton suggested the creation of an 
Imperial Privy Council for India composed partly of selected Ruling 
Princes and partly of officials The scheme could not be imple- 
mented Efforts were made to enlist the co-operation of the Prin- 
ces by mutiating in 1889 the scheme of Imperial Service Troops 
It was, however, due to the exigencies of the First World War that 
a coup de grace was given to the policy of isolation The Princes 
~—-and especially those of Rajasthan—wholeheartedly co-operated 
with the British Government in their war effort Lord Hardinge 
summoned a conference of Princes in Delhi in 1916 for consultation 
on important matters Among the Princes who attended were the 
Rulers of Baroda, Gwalior, Kashmir, Bhopal, Kolhapur, Jarpur, 
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Jodhpur and Patiala Of the three representatives of India asso- 
ciated with the Imperial Conference in London in 1917 the Mahargya 
of Bikaner was the most prominent The closer association of the 
Princes with the Government of India was ensured by the creation 
of the Chamber of Princes im February 1921 The Maharaja of 
Bikaner was elected as its first Chancellor The Chamber gave 
the Princes a common meeting ground, the contacts thus establish- 
ed made it possible for them to take counsel together to protect 
their interests “‘in the rapidly changing political conditions m British 
India” When India attamed her independence in 1947, feudalism 
buttressed during the British regime disappeared, the Princes and 
the Jagirdars, who had ruled Rajasthan for such a long time, were 
swept away by the democratic upsurge of the masses 


LEGACY 


Although the Rajput States have disappeared they have left 
their mark on the pages of Indian history 


MILITARY TRADITION 


Rajasthan has played a significant role in strengthening the mili- 
tary traditions of India The valour and chivalry of the Rajputs 
is well-known The Persian historians were so much impressed 
by the heroism of the Rajput soldiers that they gave them the ept- 
thet of marg-dost or deathloving The Rajputs used to go forth 
to a battle (from which there was no returning except with victory 
or death) gaily dressed in saffron-dyed robes like a bridegroom 
decorated for the marriage ceremony Such a people have the 
making of soldiers in them by birth and tradition alike 

Several instances can be given to show that the Rajputs proved 
their worth on many a bloody battlefield In 1645-47 ap, when 
the Mughal forces invaded Balkh 1n Central Asia, the Rajputs under 
Jai Smgh Kachwaha formed part of the vanguard against the Uz- 
beks and Alaman tribal hordes, they also guarded the rear amidst 
mcessant snowfall and frequent attacks of the Hazaras while cross- 
ing the Hindu Kush at the tume of the return A Hada force under 
Madho Singh garrisoned the fort of Balkh after the capture of that 
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place in 1646 ap Rajput contingents fought against the Iranians 
m Shah Jahan’s sieges of Kandhar in 1649-53 ap and Rajput 
divisions took a leading part in the fighting near that fort and m 
the Afghan passes Best of all, in February 1674, when a Mughal 
force under Shujat Khan was encircled by the Afghan tribesmen 
m the Karapa Pass and that general and thousands of his men were 
killed, “‘a band of 500 Rathors sent by Maharaja Jaswant Singh 
arrived to their rescue, broke the enemy’s cordon and brought 
the remnant of the army back to the camp after a long and desper- 
ate fight at close quarters Three hundred of the Rathors sacri- 
ficed themselves in this historic exploit’ The Rajputs have kept 
alive this military tradition for the exploits of the Rajput batta- 
lions of the Indian Army are well-known Since 1947 the soldiers 
of the Rajput Regiment have distinguished themselves by their 
heroic deeds Thus the Rajput soldiers have played a very um- 
portant role in the history of India What distinguishes the Raj- 
puts from other soldiers is their high sense of honour So ingrained 
is the sense of honour among the Rajputs by centuries of warfare 
that in 1682 when Jani Begam, the favourite daughter-in-law 
of Aurangzeb, was attacked by a Maratha force, she inspired her 
Rajput escort by shouting to their captain, Anurudh Singh Hada— 
Sharm-e-Chaghtat ba Rajputia ek-ast (the honour of the Mughal 
Imperial family of Delhi to the Rajputs 1s the same as their own 
honour) The appeal did not fail she was safely cut out of the 
ring of enemies though 900 Hada soliders fell in the attempt 
Today Rajasthan can be proud not only of the Rayput Regiment 
and the Indian Air Force Traming Centre at Jodhpur but also of the 
proud traditions of the Camel Corps—the 13th Battalion (Ganga- 
Jaisalmer) of the Grenadiers descended from the renowned Bikaner 
Camel Corps raised by Maharaja Ganga Smghy of Bikaner This 
‘mfantry unit mounted on camels’ had its first experience of opera- 
tional service overseas during the Boxer Rebellion at the dawn of 
the present century The Ganga Rusala of the Bikaner Camel 
Corps, as 1t was originally called, left for 1ts second tour of overseas 


1 Jadunath Sarkar The Military Traditions (The March of India, July- 
August, 1954) 
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service in 1902, this time for the Somaliland Campaign in Africa 
It was at the memorable action fought at Dharatol (April 22, 1903) 
that the Indian cameleer and his mount distinguished themselves 
It was in this bloody engagement that an Indian cameleer, Kishan 
Singh, was decorated with the Indian Order of Merit—the highest 
military award to which the Indian soldier was entitled in those days 
Ever since India’s cameleers celebrate the Battle of Dharatol on 
April 22 and honour their heroes In World War I, the Ganga 
Risala won high praise for its mvaluable contribution to the war 
effort by patrolling the Suez Canal In World War H, the Com- 
manders could find no substitute for the camel when 1t came to 
defending the desert Partition of the country (1947) brought new 
commitments To watch the extensive sandy border, which runs 
through the Thar Desert and the Rann of Kutch, there could have 
been no better choice than camelry Two years later another 
Camel Corps was raised under the name of Jailsamer Risala In 
1951, the Bikaner Ganga Risala and the Jaisalmer Risala were amal- 
gamated and came to be known as the Ganga Jaisalmer Risala 
The inclusion of this fine ‘infantry unit that takes to battle on hardy 
camels’ in the coveted ranks of the Grenadiers was hailed as a fit- 
ting mark of recognition 

The Camel Corps introduces into the drab uniformity of the 
Indian Army a dash of splendour and a touch of chivalry and ro- 
mance stemming from a glorious past The small contingent of 
camel troopers, participating in the annual Republic Day Parade 
im New Delhi, receives, year after year, the most thunderous applause 
from the spectators The latter are no doubt impressed and even 
awed by the jungle-green and the steel-grey of the motorised armour 
But to them, the camel troopers, with the gold and the crimson of 
the riders’ dress and the colourful trappings of the caparisoned 
animals, seem to emerge from a romantic past, when a sordid affair 
like war merrily lent itself to grandeur and pageantry 


POLITICAL AND CULTURAL CONTACTS 


Apart from strengthening India’s military traditions, Rajasthan 
has maintained mtsmate political and cultural contacts with the 
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rest of India During the palmy days of Rajput glory Rajasthan 
produced mighty kings like Prithvi Ray Chauhan, Rana Kumbha, 
Rana Sanga and Maldev, who made a bid for the political supre- 
macy over Northern India Circumstances, however, prevented 
them from realismg their ambition Prithvi Raj won a brilliant 
victory over Shihab-ud-din Ghori but failed to exploit the advan- 
tage and was defeated at the battle of Taran m 1192 Ap Rana 
Kumbha played a comparatively minor part it was Rana Sanga 
to whom fate offered an opportunity of establishing Rajasthan’s 
political hegemony over Northern India But by an irony of fate 
he was called upon to fight agamst Babar—a military genrus—with 
a compact and well-organised army and equipped with the latest 
weapons Rana Sanga was defeated and his dream of establishing 
a Rayput Empire m India vanished into thin air Rao Maldev 
of Jodhpur consolidated his power and made a bid for supremacy 
but he was outwitted and outmanoeuvred by his clever adversary— 
Sher Shah Suri—a bold general and a gifted administrator Rayas- 
than’s bid for supremacy failed A new phase began in the his- 
tory of Rajasthan when the majority of 1ts princes became the vas- 
sals of the Mughal Emperors Rayasthan’s political and cultural 
contacts with the rest of India were considerably widened This 
may be illustrated from the history of Bikaner or Jaipur (Amber) 
States, which gained the most from these valuable contacts with 
the rest of India Rat Singh of Bikaner (1571-1611 AD) was one 
of the most influential Rayput princes of Akbar’s court, inferior 
only to Man Smgh of Amber Under his fostering care Bikaner 
developed into a wealthy town containing houses (adorned with 
‘Akbart doors’) and fine temples, such as the Adinatha and Nemi- 
natha His fort is an impressive structure and contams many fine 
buildings—the Suraj Parol, the Hazur1 Gate, the Karkhana Kalan 
and Har Mandir Rai Singh, like Napoleon, had a passion for 
collecting works of art He collected excellent mumatures and illus- 
trated manuscripts from Amber, Marwar and Burhanpur He 
€ntrched Bikaner by bringing back bronze idols from Gujarat 
andSain idols as his share of the Sirohi booty He patronized art 
and literature His brother Prithiraja Rathor, known as Peethal, 
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was a renowned poet His great epic poem in Dingal Veh Krisna 
Rukmani ri, 1s considered to be a masterpiece of Rayastham 
literature 

Among Rai Singh’s successors, Maharaja Anup Singh (1674-98 
4D) was perhaps the most remarkable He was an _ excellent 
general, a great diplomat and a distinguished scholar He was in 
command of the Mughal armies in the attach on Golconda and he 
captured for Aurangzeb the fort of Byapur He was a distinguished 
scholar of Sanskrit and was interested in the study of mathematics 
and astronomy He collected a fine manuscript library, “which 
contains some very rare and valuable books and 1s considered one 
of the best Indian libraries now in existence’! He collected not only 
South Indian bronzes but also Mughal, Persian, Turkish and Deccanz 
miniatures He induced a number of Mughal painters to settle 
down in Bikaner Under their influence the local Rajput style of 
painting was transformed into 2 Mughal-Rajput style “His reign 
marked the apogee of another century of cultural evolution under 
the impact of Mughal civilization ”” 

The Rajput princes assimilated “most of the highly refined Mughal 
court civilization’? and when the Mughal empire disintegrated they 
‘became its cultural heirs’ ® They patronised the artists of the 
Mughals Rajput civilization became highly coloured by the 
Mughals, this happened under Sawai Jai Singh and Sawai Ishwar1 
Singh at Jaipur, under Ajit Singh, Abhay Singh and Bakht Singh at 
Jodhpur and under Susan Singh, Zorawar Singh and Gay Singh 
at Bikaner After some time the local spirit reasserted its 
supremacy under Sawai Pratap Singh II at Jaipur, Man Singh at 
Jodhpur and Surat Singh at Bikaner 

During British regime Rayasthan’s golden Imks with the rest of 
India were broken The main feature of the relations between the 
Indian States and the Government of India until the time of Lord 
Hardinge (1910-16 a p ) was that the States were treated as isolated. 
foreign units World War I helped a good deal m removing the 


1K M Panikkar His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner,p 10 
* Hermann Goetz The Art and Architecture of Bikaner State, p 47 
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isolation As the Princes rallied to the defence of the British Empure, 
consultation with them on questions of Imperial policy became 
necessary A formal conference of the Princes was summoned in 
{916 AD The wall of separation, which divided one Indian State 
ftom another, was broken when the Chamber of Princes was 1n- 
angurated on February 8, 1921, and the Maharaja of Bikaner was 
elected its first Chancellor It was, however, only after 1947 that 
Rajasthan’s golden links with the rest of India were re-established 


CHAPTER IV 


RELIGION 
HINDUISM 


HINDUISM IS the predominant religion of Rajasthan According 
to the census, there are in Rajasthan about 18,132,690 Hindus 
out of a total population of 20,155,602 Hinduism, in all its different 
aspects, 1s fully represented in Rayasthan—worshippers of Brahma, 
Siva, Sakti, Vishnu and other gods and goddesses, followers of Arya 
Samaj, Ramakrishna Mission, etc 


WORSHIP OF BRAHMA 


Brahma, the creator, 1s not now worshipped as a principal deity 
but mn the medieval times there were a large number of temples 
dedicated to this god Rajasthan occupies a unique position in the 
religious history of India for at Pushkar is to be found a famous 
temple dedicated to Brahma In fact, Pushkar 1s believed to re- 
present the site of Brahma’s sacrifice There 1s an old temple of 
Brahma at Khed and another of Savitri and Brahma at Bithu The 
Brahma temple of Vasantgarh (Siroh1) has a two-armed and three- 
faced figure of the god Hus other images have been found at a 
number of places 


SAIVISM 


The worship of Siva has been very popular in Rajasthan Under 
the Pratihara dynasty (8th to 10th centuries aD) the official State 
cult was that of Siva Many temples dedicated to Siva testify to the 
popularity of Saivism Siva, the god of destruction, 1s also the god 
of regeneration Hus charger Nandi, the bull, 1s an object of worship 
His wife 1s variously known and worshipped as Parvati, Durga, 
Kali, Sakti, Devi, Uma, etc 

Saivism has been one of the most popular faiths of Rajasthan 
Most of the Chauhan rulers were worshippers of Siva, with Harsha 
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nath in Sikar (Jaipur region) as their family god Guhilots of 
Mewar were worshippers of Ekalinga, so were also many of the 
other ruling families of Rayasthan Rajasthan contains many Siva 
temples of these the most famous are Eklingyt in Mewar and 
Harshanath temple in Sikar In the eighth century Bapa Rawal 
constructed a temple dedicated to Mahadeva, who is worshipped 
under the epithet of Eklinga, that 1s, ‘with one lingam’ The original 
building was destroyed by the Muhammedans, but was rebuilt in 
the fifteenth century Inside the temple 1s a four-faced image ot 
Mahadeva made of black marble The Maharana of Mewar was 
the Diwan or Vice-regent of Eklingy1, and as such when he visited 
the temple, he superseded the high priest in his duties and performed 
the ceremonies The Siva temple (about 10 kilometres from Stkar 
and about 120 kilometres from Jaipur city) was built m the 10th 
century AD during the rule of the Imperial Chauhans At 
Kiradu (about 200 kilometres from Jodhpur city) are found the 
ruins of about a dozen dilapidated temples built durmg the 1|1th- 
12th centuries AD Of these the most important 1s the Siva temple 
known. as Somesvara temple Of the group of temples at Chandra- 
vati (about 2 kilometres from Jhalrapatan) the biggest 1s the famous 
pillared lingam temple of Sitaneswar Mahadeva The temple of 
Baroli was obviously dedicated to the worship of Siva, in the wake 
of the early medieval Hindu revival These Siva temples testify to 
the popularity of Saivism mn Rajasthan 


SAKTISM 


Almost equally extensive in Rajasthan is the worship of Sekt 
Most Rajputs are her worshippers A favourite deity of the 
Saktas 1s Amba or Devi, the Mother of the Universe Parvati, under 
her other names of Devi, Kali, Bhawani or Durga, 1s the principal 
goddess of Saktism 

Saktism became a popular cult durmg the Pratihara period The 
Great Mother (Sri Mata, Ma or Durga) won the veneration of the 
masses As a war goddess she made an urresistible appeal to a 
warrior race while as a goddess of death she was held in reverence 
by a people who feared death ess than dishonour The worship 
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of Sakti was also popular in the Chauhan dominions The famous 
temple of Sakara: or Sankara Mata is a place of pilgrimage for 
thousands of people from Rajasthan and other parts of the country 


MINOR SAIVA AND SAKTA SECTS 


Closely connected with the worship of Siva and Sakti 1s that of 
Ganapati or Ganesa Gamnesa is the god of good luck and the 
remover of difficulties He 1s regarded as a king of the demons for 
he controls the malignant spirits, who are contmually plotting against 
the peace of humanity Many images of Ganesa (of the Chauhan 
period) have been found at Buchkala, Mandor and Bithu in the 
Jodhpur region Images have also been found of Bhairava 
at Kiradu, of Kubera at Bhinmal and Bithu, and Karttikeya at 
Buchkala 


WORSHIP OF THE SUN-GOD 


The worship of the Sun-god was at one trme much more popular 
than 1t 1s at present Bhmmmal was a great centre of Sun-worship 
Images of the Sun-god have been found at Osia, Mandor, Pokaran, 
Kiradu, Bithuand Pali “In fact, the whole of Rajasthan was studd- 
ed with Sun-temples of great splendour, the remains of which serve 
to remind us of the great vogue that Saura worship once had in 
western India’! The great popularity of the Surya worship 1s partly 
explained by the fact that mm umages the Sun-god 1s sometimes re- 
presented in combination with Siva, Vishnu and Brahma The 
popularity of this cult was still further mcreased. by the fact that the 
Sun-god was worshipped even by non-Brahmanical sects like the 
Jams In fact durig the 8th to 10th centuries the worship of the 
Sun-god was very popular and many temples dedicated to the Sun- 
god were built in northern India until about the 10th century The 
sun cult was absorbed into that of Surya-Narayan, and finally of 
Lakshmi Narayan Only a few famous temples, e g, like those at 
Multan, Modhera and Konaraka, have survived But the Suryavanshi 
Rajputs are still proud of their descent from the Sun, and Lakshmi 


i Dashratha Sharma Early Chauhan Dynasties, p 235 
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Narayan was for several centuries the State God of almost all 
Rayput States 


VAISHNAVISM 


Vishnu, the preserver, 1s widely worshipped He is the most 
humane of the gods for he sympathises with man’s trials His wife 
Lakshmi (goddess of prosperity) and his charger Garuda are also 
worshipped by the Hindus 

Rama and Krishna are the two principal incarnations of Vishnu 
Like most other parts of India, nothing has captured the imagination 
of the people of Rajasthan so much as the life-story of Krishna— 
son of Devaki and foster-son of Nanda and Yashoda, the leader of 
the cowherd boys of Gokula, the adored lover of Radha and the 
milk-maids (Gopis) of Vrindavana “It wasnot until late in the 
12th century that the cult of Krishna-Gopala began to emerge from 
a long obscurity, 1t was only after the Muslim invasions and after it 
had felt the wspiration of the South Indian reforms of Madhava, 
Ramanuja and Ramananda, that 1t became the all-embracing centre 
of a fervent popular mysticism ” The Krishna-Gopala cult 1s deeply 
emotional for, mthe language of human love, the mysteries of 
divine bliss are sung The Rama cult was equally popular 

The Rama cult and the Krishna-Gopala cult have exercised a 
powerful influence m Rajasthan This influence 1s particularly 
reflected in Rayasthani painting and sculpture A large number of 
paintings depict the various facets of the life of Krishna, especially 
Radha’s romantic love for Krishna At Kushangarh the famous 
painter Nihal Chand painted a number of pictures in which Radha 
and Krishna sustam the leadmg roles At Jaipur, durmg the reign 
of Raja Pratap Sigh (1779-1803), a number of paintings show the 
leaders of the palace impersonating Radha and Krishna and dancing 
together, attended by gurl attendants The Gita Govinda series in 
the N C Mehta collection (c 1600 aD) depicts dancing and music 
(of Krishna and Radha) against a sylvan setting The glory of the 
Mewar School of Pamting (of about the middle of the 17th century) 


1 Hermann Goetz The Art and Architecture of Bikaner State, p 30 
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1s reflected in the huge sets of illustrations from the Bhagavata and 
Ramayana and several Gita Govinda paintings Thus Vaishnavism, 
and particularly the Krishna-Gopala cult, exercised a tremendous 
influence on Rajasthan: painting 

Rajasthan has the unique distinction of having two of the most 
famous Vaishnavite shrines n India The Nathdwara temple con- 
tains an image of Krishna, popularly said to date from the 12th 
century Bc According to tradition this mage was placed by 
Vallabhacharya in a small temple at Mathura in 1495 ap In 
1519, however, 1t was moved to Govardhan About 150 years later 
the anti-Hindu policy of Aurangzeb compelled the descendants of 
Vallabhacharya to leave Mathura region with their mages They 
sought shelter in Rajasthan and installed the images of Krishna at 
Nathdwara and Kankroli These two Vaishnavite temples, parti- 
cularly the one at Nathdwara, attract pilgrims from all over India 


THE ARYA SAMAJ 


The Arya Samaj, the reformist movement started by Swam: 
Dayananda Saraswati (1824-1883 ap) has a good followimg in 
Rajasthan The aim of the Arya Samay is to restore Hinduism to 
its pristine purity The Arya Samay accepts the Vedas alone as 
Revelation Rajasthan 1s specially associated with this reformist 
movement for Swami Dayananda carried on his missionary activities 
here and breathed his last in Aymer on the Diwali (September 30, 
1883 AD) Hus remams were interned with great ceremony mn a 
garden on the bank of the Anasagar The work of the Arya Samaj 
is being carried on by the Paropkarim1 Sabha In 1933 this Sabha held 
semi-centenary celebrations of the death of Swam: Dayananda 
Saraswati at Ajmer, over a lakh of people from India, Africa and 
Burma assembled to commemorate the occasion 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 


Ramakrishna Mission 1s doing good work mn Rajasthan Swami 
Vivekananda, during his extensive tour of Rajasthan, did much to 
raise the moral tone of 1ts people Few know that Narendra Dutt 
assumed the name of Vivekananda at the suggestion of Raya Ayit 
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Singh of Khetr1 Narendra Dutt, who first took the name of 
Vividhishananda, met Raja Ajit Singh at Mount Abu in the summer 
of 1891 The Raja was impressed by the piety and scholarship of 
the young ascetic and persuaded him to visit Khetrr The Raja 
told the young ascetic, however, that 1t was very dificult to pronounce 
his name He suggested an alternative name—Vivekananda 
The suggestion was accepted Vividhishananda became Viveka- 
nanda, the saint, philosopher and socio-religious reformer A 
part of the palace at Khetri was set apart for Swami Vivekananda, 
who started taking advance courses in Sanskrit grammar from the 
court Pandit, Narain Dass The visit of Swami Vivekananda was 
marked by an interesting mcident One night, when he was sitting 
with the Raja in the palace, court dancers came to pay their custo- 
mary homage Seeing the Swam1, one of them asked for permission 
to sing a ‘bhajan’ Swami Vivekananda rose to leave The Raya 
and the dancers, however, persuaded him to stay on ‘Tears trickled 
down his eyes as the Swami listened to the ‘bhajan’ sung so feelingly 
by the woman whom he had considered low Vivekananda address- 
ed the singer as ‘mother’ and apologised for showing her disrespect 
and contempt because of the low class to which she belonged The 
Swami’s stay at Khetr deeply influenced the Rajya, who carried 
out many administrative reforms Swami Vivekananda’s departure 
from Khetri was followed by the birth of a son to the Raja The 
Swami, who was at Madras making arrangements for his trip to 
America, came to attend the celebrations held to mark the birth of 
the heir to the throne Then he left for America from Bombay 
on May 31, 1893 Swami Vivekananda visited Khetri for the 
third time on his return from America To commemorate the 
visits of Swami Vivekananda, the portion of the palace in which 
he lived was recently donated by the Raja of Khetni to the Rama- 
krishna Mission for opening a Vivekananda Smriti Mandir 


JAINISM 


Another important religion 1s Jamism, whose followers in Rayjas- 
than number according to the census about 409,417 Jainism has 
played a very important role in the history of Rajasthan Under the 
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Pratihara Dynasty (8th to 10th centuries) important Jam communi- 
ties sprang up all over Rajasthan, at Srimal, Jalor, Osia, Chitor, 
Arbuda (Mount Abu), etc It was during this period that a great 
reforming movement began for removing the corruption and laxity 
of discipline, which had crept into Jainism Haribhadra Suri of 
Chitor (c 700-770 4D) was the most eminent of the reformers of 
Jainism He raised his voice of protest against the corrupt practices 
and did much to purify the Jai Church of many evils that had crept 
into it The task of reforming the Church was carried on by Udyo- 
tana Suri (a pupil of Haribhadra Suri) and Siddharshi Suri (both of 
Rajasthan) The real credit, however, for making Jaimsm a 
popular religion goes to the acharyas of the Gachha, known as 
Kharatara They popularised Jainism by their fervent preachings, 
writings, discussions, debates and high standard of conduct Of 
these acharyas the most famous was Jinavallabha, who from his 
headquarters at Chitrakuta, carried on an incessant campaign for 
the purification of the Church His wide range of learning—mastery 
of the different systems of Indian philosophical thought, astrology, 
astronomy and poetics—coupled with a life of sumplicity and since- 
rity dedicated to the service of the Church left an indelibleiampression 
on the history of Rajasthan Jamism gained many followers After 
the death of Jinavallabha his work was carried on by his distinguish- 
ed pupil, Jinadatta Suri (popularly known as Daday1) He was 
not only a powerful preacher but also a fearless critic He swayed 
the masses by his fervent sermons He spoke in an easy and intelli- 
gible language, preferring Apabhramsa to Sanskrit and Praknt 
He wrote a number of popular works in Apabhramsa in favour of 
the reforming movement Jinapat: Suri, another famous Jain 
preacher, carried on his missionary activities throughout the length 
and breadth of Rajasthan The famous acharya Hemchandra of 
Guyarat exercised a tremendous influence on Kumarpala Chalukya 
(1143-73 AD ) who devoted his time and energy in spreading Jainism 
throughout his dommuons, which included not only Gujarat but 
also Malwa, Mewar, Marwar and parts of India south of the 
Vindhyas 

Even when the Muslims established their sway over northern 
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India, Jainism continued to flourish Jam scholars from Nagaur 
were honoured by Babar and Humayun The influence of 
Rajasthani Jains mn shaping the religious policy of Akbar was 
considerable 

Jaimism has been in fact a living force in Rajasthan Rajasthan 
possesses some of the finest Jam temples in India The pride of 
place undoubtedly belongs to the Dilwara temples Two of them 
are unrivalledin India The first 1s the temple of Vimala Shah, built, 
as the inscription records, 1n 1032 AD It 1s dedicated to Admath, 
the first of the twenty-four tirthankars of the Jains The second built 
m 1231 AD 1s dedicated to Nemiath, the twenty-second of the 
tirthankars “Both are of white marble, and carved with all the 
delicacy and richness of ornament which the resources of Indian art 
at the time of their creation could devise’? The famous Jam 
temple of Rakabdevj1, sacred to Adinath, 1s annually visited by 
thousands of pilgrims The Jam temples in the fort of Jaisalmer 
are very fine, the carving in them being exquisite, some of them 
are said to be 1,400 years old The Jains of Rajasthan are an 
enterprising community, and they have made notable contributions 
not only to the development of art and literature but also to that 
of trade, commerce and industry 


DADU-PANTHIS 


Mention may also be made of an important sect—the Dadu- 
panthis (a product of the Bhakt1 movement) The Dadu-panthis 
of Rajasthan numbered only 8,871 m 1901 and the majority was 
concentrated in the State of Jarpur Dadu, the founder of the sect, 
was a contemporary of Akbar The chief centre of his missionary 
activity was Naraima (near the Sambhar lake) He died at Naraina 
in 1603 AD Thecardinal pomts of his teaching were the equality 
of all men, strict vegetarianism, total abst nence from theYuse of 
liquor, and life-long celibacy His precepts, which numbered 
5,000, are all in verse and are embodied in a book called the Bant, 
which 1s kept m a sanctuary known as the Dadu-dwara 

The modern Panth consists of the Nagas (who form a distinct 
group), the Khalsas, Uttaradhas and the Viraktas The Khalsas 
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are engaged in the service of the Dadu-dwara at Naraina and have 
agricultural and landed interests The Uttaradhas (Northerners) 
are more wealthy and enterprising They have greater freedom to 
engage in secular pursuits—their chief occupations are agriculture, 
medicine, teaching, banking and commerce The Viraktas or 
devotees resemble the ordinary Hindu ascetics They are clad in 
yellow robes The Nagas can easily be recognised by their 
war-like beard, their white shirts and shirt-like dhotis reaching to 
the knees, and the swords or guns which they usually carry The 
Nagas attend in large numbers the great Hindu festivals and on 
such occasions they frequently resume the role of the naked 
sadhus Naraina, which has a fine temple, 1s the headquarter of 
the Dadu-panthis 

Dadu-panthi ascetics are generally well-educated and some of 
therr Pathshalas, especially the one at Jaipur, are well-known as 
centres of learning Niushchaldas, a learned Sadhu of this sect 
(a Punjabi Jat born in 1792-93 A D ) wrote in 1848 a book—Vichara- 
Sagara—whuich has gained a good deal of popularity It 1s indeed 
an excellent introduction to monastic Vedanta Ornigmally written 
in Hindi 1t has been translated in many Indian languages and also 
im English It 1s believed to have been written at the express desire 
of the ruler of Bundi, who was a patron of Nishchaldas _It 1s inte- 
resting to observe that the “Varakam’ sect of Maharashtra uses 
this book as a primary text nits Pathshalas Swami Vivekananda 
is said to have declared 1t to be a unique and most effective book 
during three centuries 
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The Muslimmsin Rajasthan number about 1,314,613 For long 
Ajmer continued to be the nucleus round which the Muslim m- 
fluence extended in Rajasthan Ajmer, in fact, has been the strong- 
hold of Islam, the Dargah of Khwaya Sahib still attracts Muslim 
pilgrims from all over India and Pakistan According to the 
census, there are 274,198 Sikhs, 22,864 Christians and 759 Bud- 
dhists in Rajasthan 


CHAPTER } 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 


FoLK DANCES 


THE Joys and sorrows of the people of Rajasthan--the ceremonies 
of birth, marriage and death—and their modes of living are practt- 
cally the same as those of the people of northern India A few 
peculiarities of their social life, however, deserve to be highlighted, 
namely, folk dances, festivals and dress Rajasthan is famous for 
its folk dances, of which the most celebrated 1s the Ghoomar—the 
typical dance of Rajasthan It 1s performed only by women 
during festivals and on happy occasions like weddings and birthdays 
The dance 1s dedicated to the goddess Parvat: or Gauri, as she is 
called in Rajasthan The women form a circle and do rapid turning 
movements Sometimes they also hold small wooden rods im their 
hands and strike them as they dance The characteristic move- 
ment of the Ghoomar 1s the spinnimg round of the dancers, and 
it is after this movement that the dance 1s named The beauty and 
the grace of this dance 1s enhanced by the gorgeous ghagras of the 
dancers The ghagra 1s a full length skirt reaching the anklets and 
has a lot of plats When the dancers go round im circles the skirt 
blows up revealmg the line and beauty of the dancer and the bril- 
lrancy of the ornaments The payal and the yhanjar—the ornaments 
the Rajasthani women wear on their ankles—make sweet tmkling 
music, harmonising with the dholak and manjeera, which are the 
only instrumental accompaniments The rhythm 1s slow but 
enchanting The songs sung by the participants are the popular 
‘Ghoomar Che Nakhral1’ and ‘Gorband Nakhralo’ 

The Geer dance 1s in sharp contrast to the Ghoomar for it 1s a 
a dance with a fast tempo and elaborate instrumental accompani- 
ments The main feature of this dance is the quick and vigorous 
movements by the men and women This dance is an expression 
of the natural gatety of the people of Rajasthan during festrvals, 
like Holt The men are attired mm jamas and dhot: while the women 
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wear a coloured ghagra, and orni, patterned with the famous local 
block prints The dance is performed with beautifully coloured 
sticks, with tiny bells attached to them The movements of the 
hands with the sticks add a soft and delightful note to the loud 
music of drums and nagara One man dances with a dholak in 
the centre ot the group while the other men sometimes dance with 
their weapons, swords and spears instead of sticks The women 
weave bright scarves which muke the dance a spectacle of sound 
and colour ‘Phagan Ayo 1s the popular song for this dance, 
which has an epic origin tor it simulates the dance of Krishna with 
Radha 

Another dance bringing out the artistry of Rajasthani dancing 
and singing 1s Pantharr This dance represents the graceful move- 
ments of the girls going to tetch water from the well The women 
dance with earthen pitchers adroitly balanced on their heads 
The dance :mvolves very intricate bends and twists 

Another dance 15 the Kacchi Ghori representing the Rajasthan 
version of the Dummy-Horse dance, which 1s performed 1n many 
parts of India The dancers, all men, come mding horses, which 
are made of bamboo, paper and cloth They march in procession 
and do various actions and movements The dance 1s enlivened 
by the loud music of big dhols and tashas The village folk have a 
dance called Lavani Nritya which 1s danced at harvest times 


Folk SONGS 


Rajasthan has a number of famous songs Certaim songs are 
sung at the time of the dance There are, however, certain ‘ragas’ 
and other songs which do not belong to any particular dance There 
are a few songs which are a perennial source of pleasure By far 
the most popular song 1s “Mool Mal’ It has a haunting melody 
and it describes the wistful beauty of Mool Mal, a beautiful girl of 
Rajasthan Another popular song 1s ‘Kurja’ It tells the story of 
a woman who wants to send a message to her husband, who 1s 
away She asks the ‘kurja’ (the bird which used to carry messages 
for people long before the postal system was evolved) to carry the 
message and noids out a promise of priceless gifts tc nam The 
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‘Kurja’ soars into the sky and wmgs its way to the master, who 
returns home the next mornmg ‘Gorband’ and ‘Baara Massa’, 
describimg the twelve months of the year, are the other two popular 
songs of Rajasthan 


FESTIVALS 


The more important Hindu festivals are the Holi and the Gangaur 
m March, the Tee) or third of Sravana, being the anniversary of 
the day on which Parvati was, after long austerities, reunited 
to Siva 10 July, the Janamashtmi, or anniversary of the birth of 
Krishna in August, the Dussehra in September or October and the 
Diwali in the followmg month The chief Muslim festivals are the 
Muharram, the two Ids, and the Shab-1-barat It would be unter- 
esting to describe briefly the important Hindu festivals, which are 
particularly popular m Rajasthan 


HOLi 


Perhaps in few parts of India 1s Holi observed in such a colourful 
manner as 2 Rajasthan The celebrations commence on the eve 
of the appointed day, when men dress like dancing-girls and dance 
their way through the streets, accompanied by drummers Young 
and old perform danda ras in folk style, and might long revelries 
are held In the morning the frolics are resumed and folks roam the 
streets, smearing gulal (vermilion powder) on the faces of all and 
sundry The children gather at street corners and spray coloured 
water on passers-by The women usually stay mdoors but those 
venturing out are subject to the spray At night huge bonfires are 
lit, the flames sometimes mising 55 metres mto the sky On 
the followmg day, the gay mtual of smearing gulal and splashing 
coloured water 1s repeated with greater zest From the terraces 
and balconies, the women watch the merry making down below 
In the evening crowds gather in the maidan and abandon themselves 
to gaiety and the arr 1s filled with shouts of joy 


GANGAUR 
Every year in the Hindu month of Chaitra, the people of Rajasthan 
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celebrate the festival of Gangaur with pomp and pageantry It 1s 
the festival of womenfolk, particularly the unmarried ones They 
sing and worship the deity Gangaur and ask im return for a hand- 
some husband with brave deeds to his credit The Gangaur 1s 
much venerated by womenfolk of Rajasthan as the deity 1s supposed 
to ward off evil and bring good luck to the family Amudst a chorus 
of songs the womenfolk of Udaipur carry effigies of the deity in 
procession to the ghats of the famous Pichola lake for four days in 
succession for display The Pichola lake 1s the scene of gatety and 
colour on this occasion Hundreds of people swarm the ghats 
and surrounding buildings to watch the nchly decorated boat taken 
out m procession According to old tradition the Maharana of 
Udarpur and other mvited guests, all dressed in ceremonial cos- 
tumes, are seated in the boat While guns are fired 1n salute to the 
Maharana, the boat ambles along gracefully to the various ghats 
on the lake At Gangaur Ghat, dancing girls pay homage There 
is display of fireworks and the skylie assumes various colourful 
patterns 


TEEJ 


Like Gangaur, the colourful festival of flowers, which celebrates 
the spring, Tee celebrates the advent of the ramy season with the 
familiar rope swing on the verdant trees On Tee, the third day 
of Sravana, the month which brings rain to the parched land, Parvati 
was reunited to Shiva after long austerities She accordingly de- 
clared the day sacred and proclarmed that whoever invoked her 
blessings on that day would have her desire fulfilled Tee, 1s there- 
fore, held sacred by women Processions bearmg richly attired 
umages of Parvati are taken out in villages and cities, attended exclu- 
sively by women The streets are a riot of colour and music, trans- 
formed by festivity This reflects the spirit of Rajasthan, where the 
past has a special appeal and 1s cherished with warmth The two 
festivals, one at the start and other at the end of the gruelling summer 
season, both honour Parvati Teey is the occasion for family re- 
unions The brother repairs to the marital home of his sister and 
fetches her to rejom her parents Her husband too 1s invited to 
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partake of the pleasures of her reunion with the family All the 
women of the family—daughters, daughters-n-law, housewives and 
maid servants are given presents of multi-coloured saris with zigzag 
patterns, called Jahriya or Indra dhanush ‘The saris are so called 
because they embody all the colours of the rainbow Sweets are 
prepared on a lavish scale The disc-shaped ghevar, phen and 
Kalakand are specialities of the occasion They are exchanged as 
tokens of friendship, goodwill and good neighbourliness Innu- 
merable tairs, large and small, dot the landscape in every village 
and town of Rajasthan Bangles and beads, necklaces and anklets, 
ornaments for women and toys for children are among the many 
wares sold at these fairs Teej celebrations attam the peak of glory 
in Jaipur, where peasants from far and near flock to participate in the 
two-day festivities An image of Parvati—the same used at Gan- 
gaur—is taken out in a colourful procession from the Palace, led by 
caparisoned elephants and horses In the old days the rulet’s 
family sat in the maidan to watch the procession and the display of 
horsemanship and fencing Thousands of men and women from the 
villages, who make it a point to join in the festivities at the maidan, 
give it an appearance of a carnival After offering food and art 
the image is taken back to the Palace and the mela disperses 


DIWALI 


In Rajasthan the celebration of Diwali is specially charming and 
colourful Diwali is not merely one festival but a chain of testivals 
It 1s preceded by ‘Dhan Teras’ and ‘Roop Chaudas’ and 1s followed 
by ‘Annakoot’ or ‘Govardhan’ and ‘Bhat Dooy’ The preparations 
for the celebration of Diwali begin with a sanitation drive from 
about Dussehra The dwellings are swept and washed, clothes, 
ornaments, and even brass and copper utensils are cleaned and 
polished Then the housewives get busy in decorating their floors 
with ‘mandanas’ to welcome the Goddess Lakshm: The floor 
decoration is a very interestmg folk art The ‘mandanas’, as these 
sipergnons are called, are drawn by a small piece of wood wrapped 
mtloth, the paste used being lime water The decorations are of 
varying shapes, the ma.n designs peing tne s.x~-petauiea flower, cnaz.ct 


Plate 13—-Dilwara Temple, Mount Abu 


Plate 14-——A Specimen of Mewar Painting (Rajasthani School of Painting) 
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of the Goddess Lakshmi, and a triangular figure known as pagiya 
Every part of the house 1s decorated with these designs — the outer 
platform, mam entrance, immer courtyard, rooms, verandahs and 
even roofs and terraces These preparations complete, comes 
‘Dhan Teras’, the day for checking, cleanmg and polishing the 
dhan (gold and ornaments) of the household The ladies clean and 
polish the ornaments, the men go to the bazar to purchase new 
utensils for 1t 1s considered auspicious to enter the home with a new 
utensil in hand, preferably of Xanst on this auspicious day Thuis 1s 
followed by ‘Roop Chaudas’, a day for the toilet of the women-folk 
Pitht (a preparation of barley, ti oil, haldi, and almond powder) 
1s still used as toilet in Rayasthan The saffron effect of this mix- 
ture on the complexion of the women heightens their charm Wo- 
men paint their hands and feet with mehndi Mehndi 1s used by 
women all over India but nothmg can exceed the beauty of the 
artistic designs of Rajasthan All these preparations are but a 
prelude to the Amavasya Early in the morning, men attired m 
their colourful costumes, visit their friends and relations for 
Rama-Sama This system of salutmmg and congratulating each 
other on Diwali dayis Rajasthan’s own etiquette and courtesy 
At dusk housewives, dressed in dazzling colourful garments and 
holding plates filled with “diyas’ (earthen lamps) in their hands 
move round the streets, visiting temples, thus adding a touch of 
colour and gaiety to the festival At mght Goddess Lakshmi 1s 
worshipped and Rajasthan, with the rest of the country, becomes a 
blaze of light 

The followmg day, ‘Annakoot’ (or ‘Govardhan’) 1s a festive day 
for the Hindus who worship Lord Krishna Krishna cult is very 
popular in Rajasthan The ‘Annakoot’ festival of Nathdwara 1s 
famous all over the country On this day respect 1s shown to the 
cow The horns of cows and bullocks are painted red and green 
and their backs and hinds are coloured with mehndi It 1s consi- 
dered to be a sin to yoke the bullocks on this day ‘Bhai Dooy’ 
is the last of this chai of festivals Brothers visit the homes of 
their sisters and offer presents to them The Kayasthas and other 
communities too worship the pen on this day During the princely 
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regimes “‘Davat-Poojan’ was a State function Pooja was performed 
in every department of the State Government, followed by distribu- 
tion of sweets to the staff 


DRESS 


Many art lovers and painters have become lyrical about the grace 
and poise of the women of Rajasthan — their perfect supple figures 
ideally suited to the flow of the full-swingmg skirt like a gently 
oscillating bell and draped above with multi-coloured and patterned 
veils that shade their eyes from the harsh sun’s rays The costumes 
of men are equally attractive Even a casual visitor to Rajasthan 
cannot help noticing the variety of headgears of the people of this 
State The turban in Rajasthan has many names, namely, pagri 
peg, phenta and safa The twomain types — pagri and safa — are dis- 
tinguished on account of the length and breadth of the cloth used 
The pagri 1s made of long and narrow cloth (28 metres long and 1 
centimetre and 52 millimetres wide) and the safa of broad cloth 
(10 metres long and 9 decimetres wide) The pagri is very 
much m evidence in the Rajasthani paintings of the 17th 
and 18th centuries It appears to have been adopted in the 
Mughal Court from the time of Akbar and Jahangir It was 
the head dress of both the Hindus and the Muslims Though 
in the initial stages, the turbans of rulers, courtiers and business men 
were of the same type (as 1s evident from the wall paintings of the 
16th and 17th centuries) gradually they began to differ in form and 
design and in the use of folds The region of Mewar remained 
uninfluenced by the Mughals for some time on account of the resis- 
tance put up by the Maharanas but finally changes began to appear 
there also From the time of Amar Singh I, the head dress came 
to be known as ‘Amar Shahi Pagri’’ Obviously this form of head- 
gear was first introduced by him and was until recently a recognised 
head dress of the Ranas and their courtiers 

Rajasthan turbans vary i style from region to region and caste 
to caste In the territories occupied by the former States of Dholpur, 
Bharatpur, Alwar and Karauli, however, there are no special styles 
In Alwar, only a small percentage of the village folk wear turbans 
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and their style 1s the same as prevalent in the Punjab In the terni- 
tories occupied by the former States of Jaipur, Kota, Bundi and 
Jhalawar the use of turbans 1s widely prevalent In Jaipur, the 
pagri style 1s used by Kayasthas, Bhukmarya Baniyas, Dhusars, 
Parohits, etc with variations in folds The safais mainly worn 
by the Rajputs Here again the style adopted by the Rayputs of 
erstwhile royal and jagirdar families 1s totally different from the 
style of turbans worn by the mixed Rajput class, known as Darogas 
This latter style 1s common among the masses of Shekhawati Gene- 
rally speaking, the safa style 1s favoured by the Rajputs and the 
pagri style by the busmess men In public gatherings it 1s a sight to 
see the Oswal Mahajan, the Srimal Brahman, the Jara, the Vyas 
Pujari, Bhoyalis, goldsmiths, Mahawats, Manihars and the Seths 
of Shekhawati in different forms of headgear Even the Muslims 
of Rayasthan prefer turbans to caps In Marwar the turbans are 
high and are used by people of all classes The same patternis to be 
found among the people of Sirohi and Jaisalmer Bukaner proper 
has a special type known as “Khirkia pag’ In the Udaipur region 
the style 1s known as the ‘Mewar1 pag’ All these turbans are in 
bright colours in Jahariya, mothara and Chunderi (tie and dye) de- 
signs White turbans are worn by pundits and other religious 
minded people With the end of the princely rule these modes of 
head dress are going out of fashion The head dress of Rayasthan 
would be of interest in any study of the costumes of India 

Not only the turban but the short coat also 1s of interest With 
an amused air the people of Rajasthan watched the ‘great saratonal 
debate’ (1954), which followed the Prime Munuster’s mmstructions 
that the official bureaucratic dress henceforth should be buttoned- 
up coats and trousers Saratorially the Rajasthan States anticipated 
this revolution in dress by at least a few generations, if nota full 
century For many years the buttoned short coat (better known 
as the Jodhpur coat) and trousers were the official dress in Rayasthan 
Courts Its origin may be traced to the tight Rayasthan tunic (known 
locally as the ‘angarkha’) which was discarded by many Rajasthan’ 
princes, in favour of the Mughal ‘Sherwani’ during the years of 
Mughal suzerainty Under British influence perhaps the ‘Sherwani’ 
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lost ground and the native ‘angarkha’ underwent a metamorphosis 
to reappear as the smart, short, buttoned-up coat — Rayasthan’s 
Official uniform for civil servants as well as army officers The 
princes and jagirdars popularised this coat In Rajasthan, which 
was never as completely dominated by the saratorial standards of 
the ‘Sahib log’ as the rest of the country, 1t retained its importance 
throughout the British period The British, ‘pucca Sahibs’, whom 
the urge for ‘huntin’ and ‘shootin’ brought often to Rajasthan, 
borrowed the smartly-sewn tight riding breeches of Jodhpur’s famous 
Rathor Cavalry Corps and introduced it to the West as ‘Jodhpurs’ 
The Jodhpuris, who enjoy the reputation of being the best-attired 
people m Rajasthan, now can legitimately be proud of being the 
country’s fashion setter 


ARTISTIC HERITAGE 


Rajasthan has bequeathed to India a rich artistic cultural legacy 
She has made notable contributions to the development of Indian 
art Her splendid palaces, fine sculptures and charming paintings 
make a great contribution to Indian art 


PAINTINGS 


The Rajasthani School of Painting has added to the glory of Indian 
art Its significance can be appreciated only if we bear in mind the 
factors which led to the nse of this school of paintmg India has 
had a rich tradition of panting The classical art 1s represented by the 
frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh Its chief characteristic 1s that it 1s 
vibrant with the joy of life A spirit of yoy 1s evident throughout 
these paintings and “‘nowhere has the femmume figure been so deftly 
handled in such a rich variety of poses and moods”? as in these unique 
galleries of Indian pamting There 1s, however, a hiatus im the 
history of paintmg after the close of the Ajanta epoch Gujarat 
and Rajasthan (closely connected culturally as they are) hold an 1m- 

it place in the bustory of Indian pamting for after the classical 
W. ‘ainting of Ajanta and Bagh it was here that the indigenous 
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art traditions were developed The new style of painting was called 
the Western Indian Style of Pamtmg 


THE WESTERN INDIAN STYLE 


The Western Indian Style of Pamting conserved the decayed and 
disintegrated elements of the ancient tradition from the 11th to 
almost the beginning of the 17th century AD The majority of 
the paintings are from Gujarat, there 1s, however, little doubt that 
this style of pamting was also popular in Rajasthan 

A notable feature of this style 1s 1ts conservatism, for during the 
long period of five hundred years it retained unchanged certain 
stylish peculiarities The representation of the human figure 1s 
similar to that in the paintings of the classical period though the 
treatment 1s different Men are represented as slim creatures having 
narrow waists and broad chests The women with full hips and 
rounded breasts look sensuous The faces are generally in profile 
The distinguishing facial features are that the nose 1s sharp and 
projecting, the chin 1s small and pointed and the eyes are set close 
to each other The paintings are not charming for the poses of the 
figures are stiff and their movements are puppet-like The treatment 
of nature 1s decorative, birds and animals look like pretty toys 
On the whole the art lacks a feelmg of primitive vigour as well as 
spiritual vitality Its forms are insignificant as they are empty of 
inner meaning 


EARLY RAJASTHANI SCHOOL 


Fortunately with the advent of the Mughals this conservative art 
was transformed into a naturalistic art (the Rajasthan: School of 
Painting) under the impact of the Mughal School which was deve- 
loped at the Imperial Court The Mughal Emperors, particularly 
Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jahan, took personal interest in pamt- 
mg No wonder we have a unique gallery of mmature pOsteatts 
and paintings depicting the various incidents of the 4 Lif Prt 
of the courts of Agra and Delb1 The Mughal schoolgé ?} 
its supremacy “At Ajanta we come across a fully detela 
similarly by about the middle of the 16th century Indiarn 
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appears with all 1ts gorgeous sense of decoration and panoply 
of brilliant colour”? This burst of creative activity coincided 
with a remarkable period, marked by the resurgence of music, the 
cult of Bhakti: and the development of vernacular literature The 
Early Rajasthani School is principally an art of narration, it deals 
ether with the subjects of the Epics and the Puranas or 1t depicts 
the ordmary life of the people In fact, the paimter vied with the 
poet in giving expression to the poetry of life through his own 
peculiar medium There are certam prominent features — the 
faces are in profile, the settmmg is natural or architectural the lines 
are vigorous and rhythmical, the figures appear to be ardent and 
energetic, and the glowimg colours are used with fine effect Some- 
times the paintings display a deficiency of technique On the whole, 
it 1s a sumple and passionate art, having a primitive and deeply 
moving quality The distmguishing feature of the Early Rayastham 
School is that though 1t was constantly beng influenced by Mughal 
trends , 1t contmued to retain 1ts idealistic and smaginative character 
agamst the realistic and naturalistic tendencies of the Mughal Art 
right up to the last quarter of the 17th century, particularly in the 
outlymg provinces Fine specimens of the Early Rajasthani School 
are the Gita Govinda series in the N C Mehta collection(c 1600 
AD) These paintings depict dancmg and music against a sylvan 
setting, the rhythm of the dance pervades the whole composition 


LATER RAJASTHANI SCHOOL 


Mughal influence was much stronger in the Rajput capitals of 
Amber, Jodhpur and Bikaner for their rulers were vassals and high, 
officers of the Emperor The result was a mixed Rayput-Mughal 
style (refined and realistic) that attamed the height of 1ts glory in 
the closing years of Aurangzeb’s reign, when the Rajasthani style 
merged with the Mughal and all distinctions between them dis- 
appeared With the break-up of the Mughal Empire, however, a 
change took place, the indigenous Rajasthani styles, which had 
been overwhelmed by Mughal influence during the period of 1ts 


1 NC Mehta ‘Evolution of Indian Pamting’ (The March of Indu, 
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political dommance, reasserted their individuality Though the 
technique continued to be essentially Mughal the ideals were dis- 
tinctly Hindu Mewar took the lead which was followed by 
Jaipur and Marwar The Jaipur paintings of the middle of the 
18th century reveal a rich and powerful art full of sensuous musical 
rhythms, and deliberately flowimg lines The impression 1s digni- 
fied and sonorous The same change 1s noticeable i Marwar 
pamtings The Marwar art of this period m fact possesses greater 
fluency and lyricism, nature 1s treated decoratively, and we find 
here dazzling colours, accentuated lines and brisk movement All 
paintings of the Rayastham: School are characterised by this love 
of movement, that had disappeared from Indian art after the pam- 
tings of the Akbar period The Bundi style particularly 1s notable 
for 1ts quick mobile lines The small State of Kishangarh developed 
peculiar traditions of its own, marked by an exalted and sensitive 
lyricism Its tense romantic art with greater linear verve and ex- 
treme stylisation 1s the embodiment of the medieval flavour of 
Srigara and 1s breath-taking in its effect 

The Rajastham style reached its zenith 1n the later half of the 18th 
century In fact 1t became the national style of the period There 
were centres of Rajasthani painting in all parts of the country 
“The Mughal School itself had been absorbed by 1t, 1t was flourish- 
ing in Bundelkhand and 1t played an important part in the develop- 
ment of the Basholi and Kangra styles in the Punjab hill states In 
the Deccan the Rajasthani School had travelled to Maharashtra in 
the last quarter of the 18th century and thence to Mysore, Tanjore 
and distant Ramesvaram ’! In the 19th century, however, there 
was a marked change in the Rajasthan: style for 1t degenerated into 
an art of surfaces, coarse and vulgar, lacking in linear vitality and 
harmony of colour The glory of the Rajasthani School had dis- 
appeared 


ARCHITECTURE 


Rajasthan is famous not only for its pamtings but also for its 
temples and palaces During the period 8th to 11th centuries A D 
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a number of beautiful temples were built in Rajasthan — the 
temples of Osian (near Jodhpur), Baroli (near Kota) and Jagat 
(near Udaipur) The beautiful sculptures of these temples are full 
of vigour and poise The temple of Ambikayi at Jagat 1s a gem 
of its class 

Some of the finest temples of Rajasthan belong to the Solank1 
period (10th to 14th centuriesAD) The Solankirulers of Gujarat 
who had extended their sway over part of Rajasthan, were patrons 
of learnmg and art The Navalakha temples at Ghumli and Syak- 
pur, the Surya temple at Modhera (in Gujarat), Vumal temple 
on Mount Abu, and the group of Kiradu temple m Mewar are 
superb productions of this period The Vimal temple 1s entirely 
constructed of white marble It 1s famous for the richness and 
delicacy of sculptured decoration The domuical ceilings with 
fretted marble pendants and plastic decorations, are remarkable 
The Teypal temple on Mount Abu (1231 AD) umitates the Vimal 
temple built two centuries earlier but lacks its freshness and origina- 
lity The Kirti Stambha (‘Pillar of Fame’) set up before a Jain temple 
m Chittorgarh 1s a fine specumen of the secular architecture of the 
Solanki period It stands on a basement and rises to a height of 
24 metres in four storeys 


THE PATHAN-RAJASTHAN ART TRADITION 


Until the early 15th century aD, Rajasthan art was only one 
of the many branches of Medieval Hindu tradition In the 15th 
and early 16th centuries, however, Rajasthan came under the spell 
of the later Pathan art of Malwa and 1n the greater part of the 17th 
century and the first quarter of the 18th century under that of the 
Mughal Court It was a period of assimilation, marked by the 
rise of a vigorous national cultural expansion 

The Sultanate of Malwa developed one of the finest forms of 
Pathan art, from 1ts centres — Mandu and Chander: — the tradition 
was passed on to Rajasthan and Bundelkhand Thus we find the 
strong umpress of Malwa-Pathan architecture at Chittorgarh in the 
palace and other secular buildings of Rana Kumbha, who in 
1454 aD had been forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of Sultan 
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Mahmud Khil The Rajput influence is noticeable in the high 
massive quadrangular palace-block with 1ts central court (a charac- 
teristic feature of Rajput castles) while the Pathan mfluence is 
evident in the form of the arches, domes, Chhattries and wall deco- 
rations 

With the emergence of the new classical Mughal style, Rajasthan 
felt the spell of the Imperial Court As in the 15th century the 
foreign model was again imitated at almost every important Raya- 
sthan court The rulers of Amber set the fashion and thus gave 
a lead to the other States Murza Raja Ja1 Singh built the splended 
palace of Amber mn the New Classical Mughal Style The splendid 
palaces of Udaipur (Dilkusha Mahal and Amer Vilas) and of Bundi 
(Chhattar Mahal and Aniruddh Mahal) are fine examples of this 
new style The chief feature of this new style was the “mystic 
spirit of unreality, especially in the fairy-like aspect of the cool white 
marble, with its glittering incrustations of mother-of-pearl and pre- 
cious stones” 4 Although the classical Indo-Persian style still domi- 
nates, it has been mysteriously transformed and has become spin- 
tualised 

The Baroque style of Aurangzeb was introduced in Rajasthan 
by Sawai Ja1 Singh when in 1728 he laid out his capital, Jaipur 
This style also became popular in other States of Rajasthan Ajit 
Singh’s palace (Fateh Mahal) at Jodhpur and the fine buildings 
at Udaipur (Chini-k1-Chattrasali, old portions of Tripola Gate and 
Jag Nivas) are fine examples of this style of architecture Later 
on the Baroque-Mughal style was contmued in Bharatpur State 
Purana Kothi at Bharatpur and the famous garden of Dig are good 
examples of this style The chief feature of the Baroque-Mughal 
style was that while it lost the ‘undefinable spiritual beauty’ of 
the architecture of Shah Jahan’s reign it laid emphasis on “richness 
of ornamentation, of colour and light effects and of more sophustt- 
cated forms’ ? 

Just as the rulers of Amber (Jaipur) had first introduced the classi- 
cal Mughal style of Jahangir and the Baroque style of Aurangzeb, 


: a Sone ‘Later Mughal Architecture’ (Marg, September 1958) 
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they were also the first to adopt the Rococo art of Muhammad 
Shah The finest example of this art 1s the Hawa Mahal of Madho 
Singh (1750-68 AD) It was anew type of building which became 
popular m Northern India The Hawa Mahal of Umed Singh 
(1771-1819 aD) at Kota 1s another buldimg of this type The 
broad front of the main building consists of several storeys of poly- 
gonal bay-windows with curved roofs and cupolas while the reverse 
side descends in a number of terraces The Rococo style was rather 
gay and frivolous The noble reserve of the art of Shah Jahan 
and of Aurangzeb had, in fact, made room for an unrestrained 
sensuousness 

A new phase began with the revival of Rajasthan’s architecture 
in the early 19th century Once agam Rajasthan evolved a 
national style of art which exercised a strong infiuence over the 
Punjab and Malwa The chief characteristic of this late Rajasthan 
architecture 1s “its musicality’! — the structure of the buildings 1s 
almost lost behind the rich play of forms, of light and shadow and 
of colours Many fine examples of this style can be seen at Jai- 
pur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Udaipur, Kota, Bundi, etc 


SCULPTURE 


The ummense wealth of early medieval sculpture in Rajasthan 
is really amazing The sculptures of the temples of Abaner1, Osian, 
Baroli, Sikar, Atru, Nagda and Chandravati reveal the wide range 
and rich variety of medieval sculpture Abaneri (about 6 kilometres 
from Bandiku1 in Jaxpur district) has yielded some beautiful sculp- 
tures, which reflect the Gupta tradition of Deogarh for they have 
the same lyrical quality of theme and conception The sculptures 
of Abaneri pulsate with life, the female form has poise, charm and 
grace A typical example 1s the love scene where the woman’s arm 
tenderly encircles her lover’s neck while he seeks to touch her chin 
Osian (about 52 kilometres north-west of Jodhpur) contams many 
temples with fine sculptures Two sculptures easily attract the eye — 
one of a daughter of the Abhiras with her ravishingly beautiful 
body and the second of a woman with a bow, with her “proud defiant 


1 Goetz ‘Later Mughal Architecture’ (Marg, September,1958) 
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face bent backwards to complete the curving arch of her body! 
Barol: (about 48 kilometres south-west of Kota) has fine sculptures, 
whose craftsmanship shows certain affinities with the Khajuraho 
temples in Madhya Pradesh and Osian temples in north-west Raja- 
sthan The sculptures at Baroli are, however, larger than those 
at Osian ‘“Baroli 1s clearly one of the achievements of the early 
medieval period of Indian sculpture”? The temple at Atru built 
by Raja Bhamsa Shah (pulled down in the reign of Aurangzeb) 
has yielded sculptures which are remarkable for their sheer exu- 
berance of ornamentation The temples of Chandravati (about 
1 kilometre to the south-east of Jhalrapatan) have some unique 
sculptures Charming indeed 1s the elegant long-limbed young 
girl standing out “from among the more primitive Chandravati 
carvings almost like a beautiful bronze” ® The temples of Nagda 
(about 18 kilometres from Udaipur) have fine sculptures “The total 
umpression of sculptures 1s of a vibrant style, the precursor and the 
model for achievements to come’’* The sculptures of Ramgarh 
(near Kota) show that the early medieval style “matured to a finer 
accent here than at Chandravati”> The torso of a ‘Mother and 
Child’ is “one of the finest specumens of the whole period’ * The 
most remarkable of the sculptures of Ramgarh are those which 
show off to the best advantage the languorous female form with 
the peculiar charm of the sensuous curves of the body Two fine 
sculptures (now in the Jhalawar Museum) show the skull of the crafts- 
men — the voluptuous female torso so “redolent of the juice of 
bursting youth’? and the Dancing Siva 


MUSEUMS 


“Art galleries and museums in a great city are like windows, 
which look out on the broader, richer ahd deeper things of life ” 


1 ‘Rajasthan Sculpture’ (Marg, March, 1959) 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
Ibid 
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Rajasthan 1s fortunate in having a large number of museums Of 
these, three are of outstanding rmportance, viz, the museums of 
Jaipur, Jodhpur and Bikaner The Central Museum at Jaipur was 
opened on February 21, 1887 It 1s a rich treasure of Indian arts 
There 1s a fine collection of carpets The brass plaques depicting 
Ramayana scenes from Razamnamah deserve special mention 
It contains examples of the enamelled works (on gold) of Jaipur 
and of Partabgarh (on glass tablets) Other artistic work on silver, 
lacquer and ivory from different parts forms an interesting part of 
the museum The geological section contains interesting fossils 
and meteorite There 1s an interesting armoury section The 
arms include Japanese daggers and also swords having Arabic in- 
scriptions on their blades In the children section are displayed 
cultural cameos from Rajasthan, dolls from Burma and Japan, 
toys from Lucknow, Mathura, Jaipur and Africa The museum has 
also remarkable specimens of sculpture In the verandahs all 
round the hall and the main museum are wall pamtings, depicting 
local and foreign art specrmens In the Central Hall are displayed 
paintings from Kangra, Basholi, Bilaspur, Tanjore, Tricbinopoly 
and China, and Rajasthan paintings include Rag-Ragni paintings 
of Jodhpur School and those of Udaipur, Nathdwara, Kishangarh 
and Bikaner 

The Sardar Museum at Jodhpur was maugurated m 1909 It 
contains three sections — local, archaeological and educational 

The Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum at Bikaner was set up in 
1937 It has one of the finest collections of terracotas mn India 
belonging to the early Gupta period There is a very beautiful 
collection of paintings representative of the different schools of 
Rajasthan Besides, there are noteworthy collections of Mughal 
and Persian paintings There are some unique manuscripts such 
as Firdosi-ka-Shahnamah, Laila Majnun-ka-Kissa, Durga Path and 
Jam Kalpa Sutras of the 14th century The Museum contains 
specimens of lacquered as well as wood- and stone-carving work 

The Victoria Hall Museum at Udaipur was set up m 1887 It 
has a large and rich collection of sculptures and epigraphs which 
throw much light on the art and iconography of Mewar 
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The Government Museum at Alwar has a good collection of 
arms, bidri work, lacquered and ivory work, ancient musical ins- 
truments, stuffed animals, beautiful brass and pottery works from 
Jaipur, Multan, Bengal and Ceylon, miniature paintings, and Persian 
and Sanskrit manuscripts 

The Rajputana Museum at Ajmer has prehistoric relics, sculptures, 
inscriptions, coms, Rajput paintings, Rajasthani arms and armour, 
and objects illustrative of industrial arts The museums of Bharat- 
pur, Amber, Jhalawar and Kota also enable the visitors to appreciate 
the cultural heritage of Rajasthan 

RAJASTHANI LITERATURE 

The development of Rajasthan: literature has enriched Rayasthan’s 
cultural heritage The bardic literature 1s of considerable historical 
importance Prithvi Ray Raso is considered to be the earliest 
monumental work of Dingala One of the brightest jewels of Rayas- 
than literature 1s the historical poem — Rau Jattastrau Chhanda — 
composed by Vithu Sujo Nagarajota about the year 1535 Its main 
theme is the victory achieved by Rau Jaitas1 of Bikaner over the 
forces of Kamran, the brother of Humayun The language of the 
poem 1s full of vigour The flow, the simplicity and the chasteness 
of the style 1s indeed unique Baratha Isaradasa, who 1s considered 
to be the best of the bardic poets, made valuable contributions to 
the Rajasthani literature Huis best known work 1s Harirasa Its 
wide popularity may be judged from the fact that many persons 
recite it daily like the Gita 

By far the most renowned of Rajasthan: poets 1s Prithiraya Rathor 
He was a younger brother of Rai Singh, ruler of Bikaner and lived 
for some time at the court of Akbar He was a gallant chief and at 
the same time a poet of great ability Huis poem entitled Veli Knishana 
Rukmani ri, written in 1680-81 aD, entitles him to a high rank in 
the history of Rajasthani literature The theme of the poem 1s 
the love of Krishna and Rukman1 Dr L P Tessitori, no mean 
critic, considers this poem to be “one of the most fulgent gems in 
the rich mine of the Rajasthan: literature’’?1 The chief merit of 


1 L P Tessitors ‘The Descriptive Catalogue of Bardic and Historical 
Manuscripts’ (Bibliothica Indica) 
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the poem lies in the combination of a delightful genuimeness and 
naturalness of expression with the most vigorous elaborateness of 
style 

Surya Malla’s long poem ~~ Vamas-Bhaskar —1s of great merit 
It deals with the history of the Chauhans of Bundi It 1s mdeed an 
encyclopaedia of information 

Of the popular literature the most notable work 1s undoubtedly 
Dhola Maru-ra Duha—a charming love poem These duhas gained 
such wide popularity that many later writers retold the story im 
verse and in prose Two poems, which have made an irresistible 
appeal to the masses of Rajasthan are Haraji-ro vivahalo or Ruka- 
mani Mangala (composed by Padam) and WHarasii-ro Mehero 
(composed by Ratano) The former narrates the story of the 
marnage of Rukmani with Krishna while the latter tells how Krishna 
helped Narasi to celebrate the Mehero of his daughter, Nanki Baz 
Jina Mata-ro Gita and Dungapt Jawarayi-ro-Gita are two very 
popular ballads which “may vie with the best poetry of any 
language’ 1 

Rajasthan has also made a valuable contributions to the Bhakti 
literature Mura Ba1’s devotional songs are gems of Rajasthani 
literature Mura 1s undoubtedly the greatest poetess of Western 
India So greatis her popularity that Gujarat, Rayasthan, Mathura, 
and the Hindi speaking world vie with one another in claiming her 
as their own poetess 

The prose chronicles throw considerable light on the history of 
Rajasthan The most famous writer of Khyata (prose chronicles) 
is Nainsi (who has been called the Abul Fazl of Rajasthan) 
Nainsi’s Khyata describes. the history of the various Rajput clans 
of Rajasthan This Khyata 1s a masterpiece of Rajasthani prose 

With the mcreasmg importance of regional languages in recent 
years, Rajasthani literature has made considerable progress 
Modern Rajasthani poetry covers a wide range of subjects To 
Baratha Kesar1 Singh goes the credit of writing poetry reflecting 
the nationalist mood—a short tirade against the British Government 


1 LP Tessitors ‘The Descriptive Catalogue of Bardic and Historical 
Manuscripts’ (Brbliothic Indica) 
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and its proteges—the autocratic rulers of Rajasthan Udauray 
Ujal and Nathudan Mantyaria also sung of the nationalist move- 
ment and its heroes Nathudan’s famous work 1s Vira Satasat 
Udairay is known by his famous work, Dhura Sara Umardan’s 
poetry 1s mostly satirical His best poem 1s Chhapana-ro Chhand, 
which describes the horrors of the famine of 1899-1900 AD The 
most famous poet of satire, however, 1s Hingalajadan His best 
known work 1s Mehai Mahima Thakur Ram Singh easily ranks 
amongst the most famous poets of Rajasthan He sings of the 
beauty of Nature and of the higher values of human life, such as 
love, truth and sacrifice Maru Mayanka, Meha and Dharo are 
some of his well-known poems One of his smaller poems, Matri- 
bhasha-ro Gita, has become the vande mataram of Rajasthani An- 
other famous poet 1s Kanharya Lal Sethtya, whose poem Patala 
aur Pithal has been acclaimed as a masterpiece of ballad poetry 
Badari Prasad Acharya, Murlidhar Vyas and Bhomraj Bhombhiru 
have written popular duhas Chandra Singh 1s essentially a poet of 
nature, his Vadali (cloud) and Lu (hot wind) describe the various 
moods of the seasons He has also translated Raghuvamsa of 
Kalidasa into Rajasthani verse Nanuram 1s a poet of Nature and 
village life His Kalayana (dark clouds), which describes vividly 
the country life of Rajasthan, 1s a fine specimen of art and 1s a 
valuable contribution to Rajasthani Literature Mukul’s Samant 
and Kodamde have been widely acclazmed as model heroic poems 

Not only poetry but drama also has felt the umpact of the 
modern movements Shiva Chandra Bharatiya wrote three 
well-known dramas — Kesara Vilasa, Budhapa-ki-Sagai, and Pha- 
taka Janjala Bhagwati Prasad Daruka wrote five short dramas, 
which were published together under the title of Marwad: Pancha 
Nataka ‘Their object 1s to mprove the moral tone of society by 
exposing harmful customs and traditions Of these plays, Kala- 
Kativa Babu has gained a good deal of popularity Surya Karan 
Pareek wrote a short play — Volawana — about Rajput chivalry 
Srinath Modi’s Goma Jata deals with rural problems Murlidhar 
Vyas has written several one-act plays 

Rajasthan’s contribution to fiction 1s negligible Shiva Chandra 
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Bharatrya wrote a short novel — Kanaka-Sundara — which tells 
the story of how a poor Marwari Seth became a multi-millionatre 
by hard work, honesty and resourcefulness Two novels, Abhe 
Ptaki and Anokhi An, by Smal Joshi and Badari Prasad Sankara 
respectively, have gained some popularity Munna Lal Purohit 
wrote a few short stories dealing with Rajasthani chivalry Gulab 
Chand Nagaun, Agar Chand Nahta, Bhanwarlal Nahta and Chandra 
Singh have enriched Rajasthani prose by their writings Rani 
Lakshmi Kumari Chundawat’s stories, written mm a racy style, 
recapture the romance of medieval Rajasthan The short stories 
of Pandit Muralidhar Vyas are very popula: for he 1s a master of 
idiomatic Rajasthani 

The first grammar of Rajasthani was written by Rama Karan 
Asopa 1n 1896 Dr L P Tessitori published his Notes on the 
Grammar of old Western Rajasthaniin the Indian Antiquary from 
1914 to 1916 Dr Tessitor: — the greatest European scholar of 
Rajasthani — 1s better known for his editing and description of bardic 
and historical manuscripts in Rajasthan Muraridas Misan pub- 
lished a Rajasthani dictionary of the Amar-Kosa type Compre- 
hensive Rajasthani dictionaries have been published Muralidhar 
Vyas, Lakshmi Lal Joshi, Jagadish Singh Ghalot, Ganapati Swami, 
Agarchand Nahta and Kanhaiyalal Sahl have prepared or edited 
collections of Rajasthant proverbs Rajasthani Kahawatan by 
Murlidhar Vyas and Narottam Das Swami 1s the biggest and best 
collection published so far Muralidhar Vyas has made a big 
collection of Rajasthani idioms also 

The first appreciable collection of the folk-songs of Rajasthan 
was published by Jagdish Singh Gahlot The best work on the 
the subject 1s, however, Rajasthan ke Lok Gita by Ram Singh, Surya 
Karan Pareek and Narottam Das Swami Ganpat: Swami has 
also rendered valuable service by making a huge collection of the 
folk-songs of Rajasthan 

The Rajasthan, The Rajasthan-Bharati and The Shodha Patrika 
of Udaipur Vishawa-Vidyapith are important research journals 
dealing with the Rajasthan language and culture Active steps 
are being taken to edit and thus to make available to the public 
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famous works on Rajasthani literature Thakur Ram Singh, Surya 
Karan Pareek, Rama Karan Asopa, Dasharath Sharma and several 
other eminent scholars have already edited a number of the old 
Rajasthani manuscripts 


EDUCATION 


Rajasthan can boast of a large number of excellent schools—the 
Christian Mission Schools, particularly those at Jaipur, the Sadul 
Public School at Bikaner, the Maharani Gayatri Devi School at 
Jaipur, the Public School (Mayo College) at Aymer, and the famous 
educational institutions of Banasthali, Pilani and Vidya Bhavan 
Yet, Rajasthan 1s educationally a backward State for it 1s a tremen- 
dous task to provide even elementary education to the sparsely 
populated areas Nevertheless an earnest effort 1s being made 
by the State Government to have a network of schools and colleges 
covering the State During 1965-66 there were 63 colleges for 
general education (with an enrolment of 23,520 boys and 5,260 
girls), 144 colleges for professional education (10,520 boys and 
4,300 girls) and 44 colleges for special education (5,870 boys and 
520 girls) There were 338 Higher Secondary and Multipurpose 
Schools (1,33,500 boys and 20,580 girls) and 397 Jumior Higher 
Secondary Schools or High Schools (1,14,200 boys and 22,850 
girls) There were 54 Senior Basic Schools (12,820 boys and 4,500 
girls), 1,714 Middle Schools (3,35,400 boys and 98,215 girls) and 
1,883 Junior Basic Schools (1,78,720 boys and 45,600 girls) The 
number of Primary Schools was 17,415 with an enrolment of 
8,76,350 boys and 2,35,200 girls Besides, there were 13 schools 
for professional education (250 boys and 420 girls) and 10,570 
schools for special education (1,70,520 boys and 8,250 girls) 

The higher educational needs of Rajasthan are being met by four 
Universities—Rayjasthan University (Jaipur), Birla Institute of 
Technology and Science (Pilami), Jodhpur University and Udaipur 
University Jaipur University was established in 1947 while the 
others started functioning only recently Rajasthan University 
(Jaipur) specialises mainly in humanities Udaipur University 1s 
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an agricultural university Jodhpur University and the Birla In- 
stitute of Technology and Science (Pilani) specialise 1n technology 

The crucial educational problem in Rajasthan 1s the upgrading 
of standards from the lowest level to that of University research 
The State has to make much headway because of the neglect of the 
previous decades but an effective beginning has already been made 
at the University stage This, it1s hoped, will in the course of years, 
infiuence standards in the post-graduate and degree colleges, which 
have the bulk of the student population on their rolls The Uni- 
versities thus have to provide the ferment for a truly academic re- 
orientation of an otherwise mediocre educational set-up 

In a Note contributed by three emiment educationists and admi- 
nistrators (the Earl of Ronaldshay, Sir Valentine Chirol and Mr 
H A L Fisher) to the Public Service Commission Report (1915) 
a very important suggestion was made “All true reform in educa- 
tion must begin from above If the University teachers are good, 
everything else will follow If they are bad, no money spent on 
secondary or primary education can retrieve the disaster’! The 
Rajasthan Universities are making serious efforts to have well- 
equipped libraries and laboratories to undertake post-graduate 
teaching work 1n all important subjects and to organise research 
These important measures will help, in course of time, in raising 
the educational standards of the schools and colleges It 1s hoped 
that the Rajasthan Universities will realise, even though imper- 
fectly, the ideal of the true university expressed by Lord Curzon The 
ideal university “would be a place for the dissemmation of know- 
ledge and the encouragement of learning, and 1t would further be 
a human smithy where character was forged in the furnace of ex- 
perience and beaten on the anvil of truth ’” 

Raasthan, an educationally backward state, 1s making serious 
efforts to umprove the standards of education and thus help in the 
diffusion of knowledge It 1s coming into limelight for 1t can boast 
of a number of institutions, which have attamed all-India fame— 


* Public Service Commussion Report (1915) Vol I, p 109 
2 Speeches of Lord Curzon—edited by Sir Thomas Raleigh p 343 
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the Central Electronic Engmeering Research Institute at Puilan, 
the Central Arid Zone Research Institute, the Pilani Educational 
Centre, Mayo College of Aymer, Gandhi Vidya Mandir (Sardar- 
shahr), Banasthali Vidyapith, Rajasthan Oriental Research In- 
stitute (Jodhpur), Vidya Bhawan (Udaipur) and Maharani Gayatri 
Devi School of Jarpur 


THe CENTRAL ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Central Electronic Engineermg Research Institute was esta- 
blished in 1957 at Pilani with the object of clearing the path for the 
growth of electronics in some important fields not yet well-developed 
in this country It was also entrusted with the task of helping in the 
solution cf special problems After about ten years of 1ts maugu- 
ration by Pt Jawaharlal Nehru in February 1957, this Institute is 
feeling 1ts way along two distinct channels While the first field of 
research deals with vacuum tubes, both of the ordinary mass- 
produced type and of special variety, such as used 1n radars, tele- 
metry or radio transmission, the second deals with acoustics and 
audio-engineering A division on electronic instrumentation has 
also been started, and two groups have taken up studies of the 
problems of circuitry The Institute works in close collaboration 
with the scientific research wing of the Defence Ministry and pays 
special attention to the electronic instruments required in the buil- 
ding of a radar, radio communications and acoustics The Institute’s 
main attraction 1s the 57-metre high Radar Tower, which carries a 
160-kilometre range radar at the top The Institute has struck a 
new direction 1n scientific research in this country, and 1ts findings 
will be of interest both in civilian and defence organisations 


THE CENTRAL ARID ZONE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


To study the problems of Rajasthan desert the Government of 
India established in 1952 the Desert Afforestation Research Station 
at Jodhpur It was reorganized in 1957 to enlarge its activities, as 
advised by the FAO and came to be known as the Desert Afforesta- 
tion and Soil Conservation Station Later at the request of the 
Government of India, the UNESCO deputed an adviser, who visited 
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the station at different stages of its development He proposed the 
setting up of an Institute Accordingly, on October 1, 1959, the 
Central Arid Zone Research Institute came into being with the 
Station as one of its five divisions The Institute handles problems 
not only of Rajasthan but also of all the arid or semi-arid areas in 
the country Each of 1ts divisions has a specific sphere of research 


PrLANI EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 


Pilani 1s a leading educational centre in India The Birla Vidya 
Vihar—the educational colony in Pilani—can be rightly described 
as ‘a flower in the desert Amid vast stretches of Rajasthan 
desert, with all its dreary spectacle of dust, haze, sand-dunes and 
spare babul trees, the Birla Vidya Vihar colony looks like a flower 
in full bloom under a bright sun The colony’s rows of trees, with 
green leaves, the vast light-green lawns, row upon row of whtite- 
painted buildings, the rectangular tarred roads, and above all, the 
exquisite Saraswati temple and the circular blue water canal present 
a wonderful sight indeed The colony 1s a testimony to the hard 
work and determination, with which the Birla Education Trust 
turned a desert place into a unique centie of learning The Trust 
was established about 50 years ago 

The Colony has now educational institutions ranging from pre- 
primary schools to colleges for post-graduate research in humanities, 
science and technology The three educational institutions, which 
have attracted countrywide attention, are the Birla Institute of 
Technology and Science, Birla Balika Vidyapith, and the Public 
School The Birla Institute of Technology and Science has come 
to occupy a position of importance because of the pressing need of 
engineers and technicians 1n the country 

Birla Balika Vidyapith lays stress on the study and practice of 
domestic science and fine arts It has a well-equipped domestic 
science department, where girls are taught the culmary art, laundry, 
needlework and home nursing An art teacher is in chaige of the 
Kala Mandir The handicrafts section attached to the arts depart- 
ment 1s exceedingly popular Students in their free periods can 
learn leather work, fancy needlework, clay modelling, pottery and. 
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glass painting Music 1s taught in all classes and those, who have a 
special aptitude for it, are allowed to offer it as an optional subject 
from the seventh class Gardeningis very popular Students have 
their own vegetable garden, for many months they are able to raise 
all the vegetables they need 

The Public School at Pilani can stand comparison with the best 
in the country The new building specially designed to meet the 
needs of the Indian child, 1s an eloquent expression of Dr Montes- 
sor1s ideas Everything 1s so designed as to meet the needs of the 
growing child The school was founded in 1944 as a primary school 
for local children Here children are encouraged to look after their 
own affairs They are taught the art of self-government They 
also organise their own recreation 

The latest institution for higher studies is the Central Electronic 
Engineering Research Institute, a Central Government Undertaking, 
for which the Trust provided many facilities A recent addition 
again, without a peer, 1s the Engineering and Technology’s Museum 
The collection includes working models of iron and steel factories, 
coal and copper mines, oil exploration rig and oil refinery, tea and 
rubber plantations, hydro-electrical projects, dams and so on 

The Saraswati temple, built in 1960, 1s the presiding deity of the 
Birla Vidya Vihar It is made of white marble Designed after 
the great Vishwanath temple of Khajuraho, the Pilami temple 
is indeed a fascinating sight, with the contrast its four spiralling 
domes present against the dull desert sky The most outstanding 
novelty among the wall carvings is the tier of images 10und the 
outer walls of the temple, depicting great personalities of modern 
thought, like Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore, Tilak, Edison, Louis 
Pasteur, Einstein and C V Raman 


MAYO COLLEGE 


Mayo College, located on the outskirts of Aymer, was founded in 
1873 to impart education on Public School lines exclusively to the 
sons of ‘Chiefs, Princes, Leading Nobels and Gentry’ Since 
1946 it has been a Public School open without distinction to all, 
irrespective of any social considerations The transformation of the 
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institution from a Prince’s College to a Resident Public School has 
been complete The system of peculiar privileges of private tutors, 
servants and cars, once enjoyed by the students, has given place to a 
system under which all boys are housed in common dormitories, 
with common cuisine, dining rooms and study The vast estate of the 
college 1s studded with a magnificent main college building of white 
marble, with a string of spacious hostels, each with 1ts own separate 
garden, residences for the staff and other subsidiary structures 
Ample facilities exist for all kinds of games and sports—cricket, 
football, boxing, swimmung and athletics In addition to various 
subjects taught, many facilities are offered for the pursuit of various 
hobbies, which include drawing, painting, pottery, clay modelling, 
leather craft, carpentry and metal work Besides these, there are a 
number of societies—art, literary, dramatic, debating, natural 
history, philosophy, historical, industrial chemistry, music and 
scientific—to provide the cultural inteiests of the boys 


GANDHI VIDYA MANDIR 


On August 29, 1955, the then-President, Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
taid the foundation-stone of a new building of Gandhi Vidya Mandir 
(Sardarshahr), the first rural educational institution mn India, where 
the experiment of basic education 1s being tried Gandhiyi had 
evolved the scheme of basic education designed to benefit the rural 
population It was Gandhiyi’s conviction that no public improve- 
ment or reform of any kind could succeed in India unless the co- 
operation of the rural population was obtained It was as a 1esult 
of this conviction that the basic system of education took birth in 
Wardha One of the assets of this educational system 1s that it 
would neither increase the number of educated unemployed nor 
would 1t encourage educated people to migrate to cities The Basic 
Traming College of Gandhi Vidya Mandir 1s one of the four such 
colleges 1n the State and imparts training upto M Ed 


VipYyA BHAWAN 


Inspired by a new 1dea—social reconstruction through educational 
reform—Dr Mohan Sinha Mehta started Vidya Bhawan in 193] 
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at Udaipur It 1s doing useful work and has a number of institu- 
tions—a Multipurpose Higher Secondary School, a Teachers 
Training College a Senior Basic School, a Rural Institute, a 
Handicrafts Institute, etc 


MAHARANI GAYATRI DEVI SCHOOL 


The Maharan: Gayatri Devi School at Jaipur has the unique 
distinction of being the first Girls’ Public Schoolin India Founded 
in 1943 with the aum of educating only the daughters of the 
Sardars of the Jarpur State, 1t emerged in 1950 as a full-fledged Public 
School The School has a large number of splendid buildings 
covering 11 hectares ofland Besides the usual subjects of study, 
stress 15 laid on needlework, cookery, games and other extra- 
curricula: activities 


The Sadul Public School at Bikaner and the Christian Mussio1 
Schools, patticularly those at Jaipui are othe: nctable educat'onal 


institutions 


SAINIK. SCHOOL 


The Government of India has started a number of Sainik Schools 
in different parts of the country to provide good education to the 
boys as well as to prepare them for admission to the National 
Defence Academy In 1961-62 a Sainik School was established in 
Chittorgarh to cater to the educational needs of Rajasthan 


BANASTHALI VIDYAPITH 

Banasthali Vidyapith in Rajasthan is an important institution, 
where girls are provided with opportunities to develop their talents 
in accordance with the ideals of Indian culture and equip themselves 
to meet the challenge of life <A five-fold system of education has 
been evolved—physical, practical, aesthetic, moral and intellectual 
It 1s a residential institution imparting education to girls from the 
nursery to the MA class The Vidyapith, which covers about 320 
hectares of land, 1s run on the lines of a self-sufficient colony, with 
modern amenities, including an airfield Close to the institution 1s a 
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bund known as the Banasthali Sagar, which besides being a 
beauty spot, also provides swimming and boating facilities Banas- 
thal1 1s about 72 kilometres from Jaipur In 1935 Pandit Hiralal 
Shastri established this School], which eventually emerged as the 
Banasthali Vidyapith 


RAJASTHAN ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


The Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute was established by the 
Government of Rajasthan under the Honorary Directorship of 
Mum Jinvyaya at Jaipur in 1950 = It shifted to Jodhpur in 1958 
In its effort to help the Institute the State Government has approved a 
scheme for the preservation and publication of important manus- 
cripts lying at Jaisalmer under the personal care and guidance of 
Mum Jinvyaya Microfilms and photostat copies of all such 
manuscripts are being taken and some of the important manu- 
scripts are awaiting publication 


The Institute 1s a treasure house of rare books and manuscripts 
and attracts students of Indology from all parts of the country 
It has published a number of original works in various languages, 
with critical commentaries and notes, to provide reliable material 
for research scholars 


AKADEMIS 


The various Akade nis—the Rajasthan Sahitya Akademy, the 
Rajasthan Lalit Kala Akadem, and the Rajasthan Sangeet Natak 
Akademi—are trying their best to enrich Rajasthan’s cultural 
heritage Perhaps that day is not far off when Rayasthan will take 
the lead in the diffusion of knowledge and culture in India 


ART-CRAFTS 


Rajasthan’s art-crafts are known all over the world Ot these the 
most important are ivory and sandalwood work, brass engraving 
and enamelling, tie and dye work, marble carving, wooden toys, gem 
cutting and polishing, papier-mache, gold and silver lace work and 
calico printing 
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ENAMELLING 


Jaipur artists excel in the art of enamelling “Enamelling 1s th 
master art craft of the world, and the enamels of Jaipur in Rajputana 
rank before all others, and are of matchless perfection®! The 
colours employed reveal the tints of the rainbow in purity and bril- 
liancy, and they are laid on the gold by the Jaipur artists with such 
exquisite taste that there 1s never a want of harmony, even when 
jewels are also used they serve but to enhance the beauty of the 
enamel Col T H Hendley was so much impressed with the 
excellence of Jaipur enamelling that he wrote in 1884 ‘The 
enamels of Europe and Russia are poor and lustreless in comparison 
with those of Jeypore, and 1n none of them 1s the fiery red for which 
the latter 1s so remarkable, at all approached 2 He referred to the 
crutch staff of Maharaja Man Singh of Jaipur as the best specimen 
of enamel then in existence This staff, upon which the Maharaja 
leaned when standing before the throne of the Emperor, was 1372 
millimetres in length, and was composed of 33 cylinders of gold 
arranged on a central core of strong copper, the whole bemg sur- 
mounted by a crutch of light green jade set with gems Each of the 
32 upper cylinders was painted in enamel with figures of animals, 
landscapes and flowers The figures were boldly and carefully 
drawn by one who had evidently studied in the School of Nature, 
the colours were wonderfully pure and brilliant, and the work was 
executed with skill 


There are three forms of enamelling In the first the enamel is 
simply applied to the metal as paint is applied to canvas In the 
second, translucent enamels are laid over a design, which has been 
etched on or hammered (repousse) out of the metal The third form 
of enamelling is by encrustation it 1s of two varieties, namely, 
the cloisonné (in which the pattern 1s raised on the surface of the 
metal by means of strips of metal or wire welded on to 1t) and the 
champleve (in which the pattein 1s cut out of the metal itself) In 


1 George Birdwood The Industrial Arts of India (1880), p 165 
2 Col T H Hendley ‘Enamel-Minakari’ (The Journal of Indian Art, 
April 1884) 
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both these varieties the pattern 1s filled with the enamel In all 
forms of true enamelling the colouring glaze has to be fused on to 
the metal The Jaipur enamelling 1s mamly champleve George 
Birdwood wrote 1n 1880 about the excellence of Jaipur champlevé 
variety of enamelling He cited three specimens—the beautifully 
carved cup and saucer and spoon belonging to Lady Mayo, the 
little perfume box or atardan exhibited in the South Kensington 
Museum, and the writing case or kalamdan, shaped like an Indian 
gondola The bowl of the spoon of Lady Mayo was cut out of a 
solid emerald It was perfect in design and finish, and was “surely 
the choicest jewelled spoon in existence’! Nothing could, however, 
exceed the beauty of the writing case or kalamdan The stern was 
figured like a peacock, the tail of which swept under half the length 
of the boat, urradiating 1t with blue and green enamels, brighter even 
than the natural irmdescence of a peacock’s tail The canopy, 
which covered the ink bottle, was coloured with green, blue, ruby 
and red enamels “It 1s the mingled brilliance of its greens, blues 
and reds, laid on pure gold, which makes the superlative excellence 
and beauty of the enamelling of Jaypur Even Paris cannot paint 
gold with the ruby and coral reds, emerald green and turquoise and 
sapphire blues of the enamels of Jaipur, Lahore, Benares and Luck- 
now 2 The Jaipur artist of to-day has well preserved this tradition 
of artistic skill in enamelling 


THE MARBLE CARVERS OF JAIPUR 


The Silawats—the marble-carvers of Jaipur—are famous for the 
art of making beautiful marble divinities They are heir to a rich 
tradition The exquisite tracery and panels m the ceilings and 
cornices of the Jain temples of Dilwara on Mount Abu, the spirited 
base-reliefs on the walls of the temples at Barol: by the Chambal river 
and at Harshnath (dedicated to Siva) near Sikar, the elegant pierced 
facades of the palaces at Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Bikaner, Ajmer, 
Jaipur, Alwar and Karauli and the delicately carved and sculptured 


1 George Birdwood The Industral Arts of India (1880), p 168 
* Ibid 
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Tower of Victory at Chittor point to the wrdespread cultivation of 
the art of sculpture in Rajasthan As proof of the Balter celebrity 
of Rayasthan’s art of stone carving may be mentioned the fact that 
the founder of the Chamba State sent mn the middle of the eighth 
century AD some of his nobles and then his son and heir to Mount 
Abu for an idol for his new temple During the period of Muham- 
medan supremacy the masons and carvers of Rajasthan were 
employed to embellish the Tay and to erect massive fort-walls, noble 
mosques and mansions in the cities of Agra, Delhi and Fatehpur 
Sikri An image of the god Yama from the Ajmer Museum and the 
marble image of the goddess Saraswati from the Bikaner Museum 
are now-a-days adorning the National Museum in New Delhi It 
can, therefore, be safely stated that the art of sculpture in Rajasthan 
had attamed great excellence during the medieval times and this 
legacy 1s still being preserved by the sculptors in Jaipur, where marble 
sculpture work has become a flourishing industry, thanks to the 
proximity of the Makrana marble mines 

The credit for inducing the sculptors (hailing from Mandu in 
Central India, Narnaul in Delhi region and Mandawar and Dig 
bordering the Brij country) to settle in Amber goes to Raja Man 
Singh, the famous general of Akbar In 1728, when Sawai Ja 
Singh transferred his capital from Amber to the newly-founded city 
of Jaipur, the Silawats also shifted to the new capital and occupied 
a ward, which even to this day 1s called ‘Silwaton ka Mohalla’— 
the stone-carvers’ quarter Deterioration in the sculptor’s art set 
in after the death of Sawai Jai Singh but the erection of the famous 
museum building and the Mubarak Mahal at Jaipur in the early 
part of the 19th century showed that the marble-carver of Jaipur 
could still rise to heights of glory To revive the decaying arts and 
crafts, Maharaja Ram Singh established in 1866 the School of Arts 
and Crafts, the second oldest art school in India It was meant 
prumarily to supply highly artistic articles to the outside world and 
it considerably helped in restoring the reputation of Jaipur marbles 
as also of other curios, such as brassware, blue and white pottery, 
ivories, etc The school played a very important part in training 
the sculptors and thus helped to preserve this famous art 
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An obvious reason for the survival of the sculptor s art up to this 
day 1s the availability of stones in proximity of Jaipur Spotless white 
marble is quarried at Makrana, about 80 kilometres from Jaipur 
It 1s used in the costliest idols and images The Rialo marble is of 
an inferior quality, it 1s available at Alwar border and 1s used for 
colour and gilded work The black marble, used in cheaper images 
and toys, as also the ‘Sivalingam’ and idols of Jain Tirthankaras, 
comes from Bhainsalana, near Khetri The black stone of Dungar- 
pur and the white stone of Jhiri and Baldeogarh are also largely 
used by the sculptors 

Among the landmarks of the achievements of the modern marble- 
carvers of Jaipur are a 2-3 metre statue of the Buddha enshrined in 
the new temple at Sarnath, a full-size statue of Gandhi: installed 
at Varanasi and the many and varied idols in the famous Laxmi- 
narayan Temple of New Delhi One of the latest achievements 1s a 
huge replica of the colossal image of Gomateshvara Bahu Balt 
Swami at Shravan Balegola in Mysore The idol, which 1s made 
of one piece white marble, has a dimension of about 8 metres length, 
3 metres width and more than 1 metre thickness When the 
piece was taken out from the quarry in raw condition it weighed 
1,400 quintals and it took three months for carrying the stone from 
the quarry to Barawar station, where the idol was prepared Three 
years were spent in making this idol This is considered to be a 
record in idol making in Rajasthan The idol-makers of Jaipur 
are indeed the inheritors of a great tradition “The hammer and the 
chisel of the craftsmen of Jaipur have turned out some of the finest 
specimens of Hindu art, embodying both grace and beauty ”! 


GEM CUTTING AND POLISHING 


Jaipur specialises in gem cutting and polishmg The lapidary 
industry here 1s as old as Jaipur itself When Sawai Jaz Singh II 
founded the city in 1728 AD he invited artisans to settle down in 
Jaipur with a view to improving its economy He encouraged 
Japidaries of Delhi, who practised the art at the Mughal Court, to 


1Shanti Swarup The Arts and Crafts of India and Pakistan (1957), p 76 
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migrate to Jaipur He gave them facilities for settlement and conces- 
sions to promote their trade 

The lapidaries are hereditary gem-cutters The art consists in 
slicing gems, cuttmg them into various shapes and polishing them 
The first and the last operations are comparatively easy Cutting 
into shape, however, 1s a job requiring skill because it 1s designed 
to bring out the lustre of the stone The most common forms of 
cutting are rose-cut and table-cut Facets are hewn with a view 
to bringing out the brilliancy, the light and the colour of a stone 
They are mostly of geometrical designs The smaller the gem the 
more difficult and intricate 1s the job of cuttmg A lapidary 1s 
called upon to cut anything up to 20 triangular facets of the base 
and 24 at the top of pieces so tiny that 100 of them would weigh 
only one ratti 

A highly skilled lapidary can cut uniform facets on about two 
dozen such stones at atime The stones are fixed to the ends of a 
bunch of small thin sticks With his left hand he presses the stones 
against a grinding wheel, the “bagi1’ or the ‘patsan’ as it 1s called 
It 18 rotated to and fro by a bow-pully opeiated by the right hand 
The skill lies in deftly adjusting the sticks by the left hand while the 
stones are in contact with the rotating wheel A convex-shaped 
brass and bronze wheel similarly operated 1s used for polishing 
purposes 


OTHER ART-CRAFTS 


Ivory and sandalwood work is a speciality of Jaipur Small 
toys and other fancy articles made of 1vory and sandalwood dis- 
play workmanship and art of the highest order Jaipur 1s also 
famous for its artistic brass work It 1s different from that of 
Moradabad and 1s 1n fact far superior to 1t The engraving in 
brass 1s undeed much finer The embossing and perforation in 
brass 1s a speciality of Jaipur work Finely perforated brass hang- 
ing lamps and embossed shields depicting the story of Ramayana 
and Mahabharata are some of the specimens which adorn the 
museums in India and England The enamel work in brass with 
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shellac colours 1s also very popular The enamelling on metal 15s 
also a famous work of art at Nathdwara and Pratabgarh 

Jaipur has been renowned for ages for 1ts blue and white pottery 
There are numerous evidences still extant in the architecture of 
Jaipur to show that the early rulers of Jaipur had a great liking for 
porcelain tiles There are several portions of palaces at Amber 
and in Jaipur adorned with these beautiful pieces 1n various colours 
Flower vases, bowls and tiles are now a days in great demand 

Sawai Madhopur and Udaipur produce very artistic toys, candle 
stands, flower vases and electric lamps in beautiful colours 

A very large number of people are engaged in manufacturing 
lac bangles They produce beautiful and artistic bangles 

Birds, animals, fruits, vegetables and dry fruits are made in papier- 
mache in colours at Jaipur and Udarpur 

The Masuria cloth of Kota and Kota saris with zar1 pallas (bor- 
der) are very attractive Fine mulmul pagree cloth 1s also made 
in Shekhawati area of Jaipur and in Udaipur 

Tie and dye work 1s one of the most famous and interesting 1n- 
dustries of Rajasthan, which has developed in Jaipur, Sikar, 
Jhunjhunu and Jodhpur Saris and stoles, turbans and veils are 
patiently and skilfully stamped with varying motifs of geometrical 
and floral pattern, each dot or circle or square tied meticulously 
with thread and the colours applied to background and tiny sur- 
faces 

The main centres of calico printing are Jaipur, Jodhpur, Barmer 
and Udaipur Sanganer prints are known for their fast colour and 
design The printers use their wooden hand-made blocks in prin- 
ting saris and materials in mimiature copy of the more elaborate 
tie and dye Where the tie and dye 1s usually brilliant, these prints 
are in the palest tints, delicate pinks and blues, jade green and 
primrose and mauve 

Gota industry of Jaipur 1s famous Gota 1s a gold or silver lace 
used as sari border and for the garments of ladies 

Jodhpur and Jaipur are famous for their embroidered light 
desht shoes The soft pliant leather Mojaras (Jodhpur slippers) 
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are soft enough to fold and place mn the pocket and are embroidered 
in chaste patterns 

The embroidered leather bags of Jodhpur are very popular 
Formerly these bags were used as cartridge gun powder boxes 
to be carried on horses or camels, but recently they have become a 
favourite of the ladies and are in great demand 

The badlas (water bottles) of Jodhpur are well-known through- 
out the world In the pre-Independence era these bottles were 
considered indispensable by the Rajas and Maharayas and people 
Irving in the Thar Desert Before their introduction water carriers 
made of leather (called tung) were used For three hundred years 
the Rajas of Kuchaman and Barmer got the tmg prepared from 
zinc, bronze or silver by the Kansara community The bottles were 
air-tight and so the coldness, clarity and quality of water contained 
in them did not suffer The rulers of Jodhpur and Thikanadars 
kept the bad/a industry under their control The badlas were first 
made mostly of silver but later zinc became popular not only be- 
cause 1t was cheap but also because 1t was considerably effective 
in curing heavy breathing, eye-sore, ringworm, stomach trouble, 
cough and light fever Because of its light weight it also proved 
popular with the defence establishments and soldiers of Jodhpur 
Since 1947 there has been a great demand for the badlas 
throughout India 


CHAPTER VI 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


AGRICULTURE 


RAJASTHAN IS PREDOMINANTLY an agricultural and a pastoral State 
The means of irrigation are limited and the cultivation depends 
mostly on the precarious rain If monsoon 1s delayed or rainfall 
is insufficient and unevenly distributed, the kharif crop (cultivated 
during the rainy season) 1s damaged and the following Rabi (cul- 
tivated during the cold season) is also affected, unless, of course, 
there are good showers in December and January Agricultural 
production is thus reduced to a gamble The State Government 
is taking keen interest 1n agricultural development Considerable 
progress has been made and with better farming techniques and 
irrigatron facilities, Rajasthan will soon turn the corner 


AGRICUETURAL DEVELOPMENT 


From 41,60,000 hectares in 1950-51, the irrigated acreage in 
Rajasthan rose to 14,80,000 hectaresin 1958-59 Till the muddle 
of the First Five Year Plan Rajasthan was a deficit State and had 
to umport about one lakh tonnes of foodgrains every year The 
First Plan laid down the foundation for the sustained agricultural 
development of the State It enabled the State not only to plug 
the gap between production and requirements of foodgrains but 
to permit an export of three to four lakh tonnes annually The 
actual food production increased from 30 38 lakh tonnes in 1952- 
53 to 42 13 lakhs at the end of the First Plan period 

With the development of irrigation facilities, introduction of land 
reforms and general awakening among the masses, a change 1s 
taking place in the crop pattern and intensity of cultivation More 
payimg crops are replacing less paying ones The area under 
wheat, cotton, paddy and sugarcane has registered substantial 
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increase The total area under cultivation 1s also increasing on 
account of increase in the prices of agricultural commodities and 
general desire for better standards of life The intensity of crop- 
ping is also increasing 

Since the beginning of the First Plan, thousands of wells have 
been dug in the State This has increased the area under well irriga- 
tion There is scope for the construction of at least one lakh wells 
in the State Targets have been fixed for soil conservation 
measures, field bunding, and extension in area under cultivation 
A programme of distribution of improved seeds, manures and 
fertilizers, besides a desire for improved agricultural practices has 
also been framed In Ganganagar, once a wind-swept desert, rich 
green citrus orchards and crops grow in unsurpassed abundance 
When the 20 lakh hectares of wasteland get water from the 
canal now in the making, Rajasthan will become the granary 
of India 

Several measures are being adopted to improve agricultural pro- 
duction Seed Multiplication Farms and seed stores are being 
established A mechanised farm 1s being established in the Chambal 
commanded area and will be utilised for the production of impro- 
ved seeds, particularly of hybrid maize A workshop to manufac- 
ture improved agricultural implements 1s being established at Jaipur 
The use of fertilizers and manures 1s increasing An organisation 
has been created for extensive demonstration of improved agricul- 
tural implements District Pali has been selected for the intensive 
agricultural production programme The objective 1s to reach a 
number of farmers through co-operatives and panchayats, 
to draw up village production plans and to ensure supplies 
in adequate quantities so that the production plans may be 
implemented 

Almost all types of crops, from the wet crops (paddy, sugarcane, 
etc) to the dry crops (bajra, jowar, etc) are grown im Rajasthan 
The main food crops are bajra, jowar, wheat, maize, barley, small 
mullets, rice, pulses, gram, etc The maz: cash crops are oilseeds, 
sesamum, rape and mustard, linseed, groundnut, cotton, sugarcane, 
tobacco, etc 
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Soi, CONSERVATION RESEARCH STATION 


The State Government 1s quite alive to the importance of scien- 
tific methods of agriculture Active steps are bemg taken to im- 
prove agriculture by introducing better methods of farming Ex- 
perts are busy finding out methods for the improvement of soils, 
practicability of dew farming, reclamation of the desert, mecha- 
nised farming, bunding of fields, etc 

The problem of erosion in the country 1s engaging the attention 
of experts Precious top soil, along with enormous quantities of 
plant food, which nature had created over millenia, 1s being lost 
The Central Soil Conservation Board has set up a number of research 
stations—at Dehra Dun, Kota, Bellary, etc The Kota station 
(along with the sub-station at Agra) studies erosion along river 
banks and the sub-station at Vasad investigates gullied lands in 
river mouths Thus Rajasthan 1s playing an important part in 
carrymg out researches in the conservation of soul 


DEW FARMING 


In the course of his Presidential address to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Society of India, Dr J C Ghosh suggested that the Byzan- 
tine method of “dew cultivation under a parasol of pebbles” in 
arid Palestine might lead to a new approach to desert reclamation 
in Rajasthan He referred to the investigation by UNESCO ex- 
perts of the wntriguing dew cultivation in Palestine and the applica- 
bility of the method to India “Around the site of the Byzantine 
city of Subotta 1s a surprising landscape of orderly piles of pebbles 
These are mounds dating back to many centuries before the Chris- 
tian era Cold stones condensed dew and the moisture perco- 
lated through loose stones to furnish a wet soil to nourish figs, 
olives and vines planted under pebbles The mounds acted as a 
parasol in protecting the moisture from the heat of the day! 
It 1s a novel idea and if given practical shape might well transform 
the face of the Rajasthan desert 


1 «*Practicability of Dew Farming im Rayasthan’ (The Times of Indha, 
November 27, 1956) 
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NEw WHEAT VARIETIES 


The Rajasthan farmer has now some high yielding and disease- 
resistant wheat varieties, which are distinctly superior to the local 
varieties Experiments have shown their distinct superiority over 
the local varieties Therefore, they are being recommended to 
the farmers on the basis of regional suitability The varieties were 
evolved under the Co-ordinated Wheat Rust Control Scheme 1n1- 
tiated at Durgapur in 1953 with the help of the Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research These new varieties will considerably 
add to the wheat production New variety of high yielding barley 
and moong have also been evolved Experiments on hybrid maize 
have yielded useful results A new variety of Chinese Sweet Potato 
and a few useful grasses have also been introduced 


CENTRAL MECHANISED FARM 


The Central Mechanised Farm at Suratgarh, covering almost 
12,268 hectares, 1s the biggest farm of 1ts kind in the East The farm 
has set a pattern More than that, 1t has set many minds thinking 
whether India should follow this pattern of agriculture to obtain 
quick results and solve its food problem The farm was started 
late in 1956 The Soviet Government made a gift of machinery 
constituting a standard composite unit required for a compact 
farm of about 12,000 hectares Tremendous progress has been 
made Within 2 years most of the area, which was once lying 
waste, was covered with lush green crops When fully developed, 
after perennial irrigation becomes available, 1t 1s expected to yield 
annually about 26,000 quintals of wheat seed and some 4,000 
quintals of improved cotton seed, besides hybrid maize and other 
seed crops Further, about 150 bulls of Hanana and Murrah 
breeds, 200 pedigree rams of the Bikaner breed and about 10,000 
birds of umproved poultry breeds would be available for upgrading 
indigenous stock The Farm nurseries would also supply about 
50,000 plants annually for local distribution The second mecha- 
nised farm at Jetsar, near Suratgarh, 1s adding to the prosperity 
of the region, 
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RECLAMATION OF THE DESERT 


The most formidable problem facing Rajasthan 1s the reclama- 
tion of the desert The Thar desert represents a canker in the left 
lung of India, which sucks in sand and salt from the Arabian Sea, 
instead of rain, soft and sweet The desert has been on the march 
through the ages It has blown its way eastwards through and 
around the Aravallis Strong winds develop durmg summer, 
gathermg greater momentum durmg May and June, they transport 
vast quantities of salt and sand from the Rann of Kutch up the 
Luni valley, whipping the desert into terrific dust storms The 
spread of the desert 1s undoubtedly accentuated by its extreme 
aridity, powerful insulation and strong winds 

Unlike other deserts, however, the Thar desert is not intractable, 
not beyond redemption The bulk of its eastern half still supports 
some sorts of crops The salinity of the soil mcreases its mois- 
ture retentivity and the smallest ramfall 1s helpful in the cultzva- 
tion of some crops The reclamation of this vast stretch of desolate 
waste, though a stupendous task, can still be attempted with hopes 
of success The first and the most important step, obviously, 1s 
to strengthen the vegetal defences on lands, which surround the 
desert and consequently stand in grave danger of being engulfed 
by 1t A green cordon all round the desert will ultimately confine 
it, as nothing else will, to its existing Jumits 

The Central Arid Zone Research Institute, Jodhpur, 1s adopting 
measures for the reclamation of the desert Good progress has 
been made on the 650-kilometre long and 8-kilometre wide green 
belt that will ultimately fringe the western border between India 
and Pakistan Even within a short period of two years a 64- 
kilometre long and a 8-kilometre deep strip of arid land on the 
Jaisalmer-Bhawalpur border had put on a new green garb of vege- 
tation Experiments with different types of soils and different 
species of plants continue unabated—to devise a way of conquering 
deserts At the nurseries of Jodhpur, Jhunjhunu, Sardarshahr 
and Pali desert-loving plants are grown to test their effectiveness 
Desert plants are also umported to judge their usefulness on Rayas- 


than sands Similarly plants are brought from other parts of 
India for experrmental purpose Different varieties of grass are 
helping to fight the desert Fxperimental afforestation also con- 
tinues in blocks of 400 hectares each, which represent different 
types of soil There 1s a mountain track mn Khilana near Jodhpur, 
a grazing ground near Pali, a semi-arid track of Shekhawati and 
shifting sand areas at Sardarshahr The areas are covered with 
trenches, where three rows of plants are grown—one at the top, 
one in the middle and the third at the bottom Thus there isa 
vast variety of plants which have a reasonable chance to live through 
the hot weather 

These reclamation measures are quite useful In an ultimate 
analysis, however, the desert problem is not technical but social 
Only a strong hand can put down the wicked abuse of land, the 
wanton destruction of greenery by millions of sheep and goats, 
and the thoughtless cultivation of sand dunes clamouring for pro- 
tection Whats needed 1s not research but restraint, not knowledge 
but the courage to save man from his own improvidence 


RECLAMATION OF ‘KHARINS’ 


Steps are also being taken to reclaim the mayor ‘kharins’—an 
indigenous system of bunds Some Brahmans from Pali, who 
settled down in this region in the 19th century devised an ingenious 
system of irrigation They located depressions of cultivable soil 
in a number of villages and raised walls to hold the flow of water 
from the catchment area The pools so formed were later drained, 
and soil placed under wheat or barley cultivation There are about 
600 ‘kharms’ in the district, most of them in disrepair and it 1s 
hoped that with the reclamation of the large areas covered by the 
‘kharins’, the district will be self-sufficient in wheat and barley 


BUNDING OF FIELDS 


Rainfall in a large part of the State 1s scanty Even areas with 
better rainfall have the problem of conservation of soil and mois- 
ture Contour bunding 1s the remedy -.Bunding of fields has in 
Rajasthan been an age-long practice This 1s different from fen- 
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cing of the fields It approaches contour bunding The bunds 
have to be constructed in the fields across the flow of water The 
main object is to break the velocity of water so that the soil 1s not 
eroded and also to allow the land to get soaked for eventual bene- 
fit to the crop The bunds have to be made at varying distances 
so that there 1s an even distribution of water in the field In this 
manner the manure and the fine rich particles of earth are preven- 
ted from leaving the field In desert areas like Jaisalmer, bunding 
of fields has enabled farmers to raise crops like wheat and grain 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The tempo of agricultural production rests on research Great 
importance 1s being attached to the agricultural research program- 
me Research sections are being strengthened and new laboratories 
are being set up Hybrid Maize and Millet Research and Produc- 
tion Centre was started at Ajmer in 1957 The Plant Protection 
Scheme undertaken during the First Plan 1s being implemented by 
providing more staff and equipment Its object 1s to control insect 
pests and diseases, affecting the crops and vegetables Targets 
to extend the plant protection operations, the spraying of fruit 
trees and treatment of seeds in seed stores have been fixed 

Stress 1s being laid on agricultural research and education by 
providing more research stations Much attention is also being 
paid to the rmprovement of agricultural educational institutions 
The Agriculture University at Udaipur 1s being considerably ex- 
panded and will be able to meet the growing demand for agricul- 
ture graduates 


CATTLE BREEDING 


Rajasthan 1s the most important cattle rearing belt of the country 
extending from Kathiawar to Kashmir It 1s the third State in 
India having the largest livestock population It has the highest 
population of sheep and goats in the country 

Rajasthan provides some of the finest breeds of cattle in India, 
notable among them being the Nagauri, Sanchore, Tharparkar, 
Rath, Hariana and Malv: The Nagaurt breed 1s found in Nagaur 
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district from whence it derives its name It is one of the most 
famous breeds of trottmg draught-cattle of India The bullocks 
are big animals and are much prized as powerful trotting cattle for 
fast road work They are carefully bred and sold at high prices 
at the Nagaur and Parbatsar fairs They are exported out of 
Rajasthan in thousands every year The cows, however, do not 
yield much milk There is a Government Cattle Breeding Farm 
at Nagaur for this breed 

The Sanchore breed bears close resemblance to the famous Kan- 
krey breed of Gujarat, the cattle are, however, smaller in size The 
cows yield much milk and the bullocks are suitable for heavy draught 
purposes They are found in Jalore and Pali districts and parts 
of Barmer district They are specially bred in the Sanchore tehsil 
(Jalore district) from whence they derive their name 

The Tharparkar breed 1s locally known as Millan It 1s found 
in Barmer distiict, parts of Sanchore tehsil, east Jaisalmer district 
and western parts of Jodhpur district It 1s a famous milch 
breed 

The animals of the Rath breed are found in Alwar, Bharatpur 
and Dholpur districts They have a close resemblance to the 
Hariana breed They are very compact and active and are suitable 
for plough and road work The cows yield much milk and because 
of their low feed consumption are in great demand 

The cattle of the famous Hariana breed are found in Ganganagar, 
Churu, east Bikaner, Sikar, Jaipur and Tong districts The bullocks 
are very good at rapid transport and at the plough The cows 
yield much milk ‘The cattle of this breed are much in demand by 
the peasants Pure Hariana animals are bred at the Government 
Cattle Breeding Farm, Bassi 

The Malvi breed 1s found in Kota and Jhalawar districts and in 
the hilly areas of Dungarpur and Banswara districts The cattle 
are much in demand as they are good for light draught on the 
roads and for cultivation They are massive and compact animals 
They are sold in large numbers in the two cattle fairs held annually 
m Jhalawar 

The Murrah breed 1s gradually replacing all local breeds of 
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buffaloes on account of its high milk quality 

The most important sheep breeds in Rajasthan are Nali, Chokla 
and Magra of Bikaner, Jaisalmer: of Jaisalmer and Marwari of 
Jodhpur Chokla is very famous for apparel wool while Magra 
sheep provide the best carpet wool in the world Nali breed 1s 
good both for carpet and apparel wool 

Jamana Pari and Barberi breeds of goats are found in Kota and 
Sawai Madhopur They are well known for milk and meat Suirohi 
and Alwar breeds are also famous for milk and meat 

There are half a dozen important breeds of camel in the State 
The Jaisalmer: camel is a light bodied animal and is very swift in 
movements The Bikaner breeds are well known for carrying 
heavy loads The Mewar: and Mewat breeds of camel are found 
in the hilly tracts of the State 

The most smportant breed of horses 1s the Mullani breed found 
in the Barmer and Jalore districts It 1s very much akin to the 
famous Kathiawar breed 


LIVESTOCK IMPROVEMENT 


After agriculture probably cattle breeding is the next most im- 
portant source of livelihood for the people of Rajasthan Conse- 
quently much attention 1s beimg paid to livestock improvement 
During the First Plan period, a few veterinary dispensaries were 
opened, construction of three cattle breeding centres was comple- 
ted at Alwar, Bassi and Nagaur, and aveterimary college was started 
at Bikaner Many important measures to improve the livestock 
were taken durmg the Second Plan period The acute shortage 
of pedigree bulls in Rajasthan 1s being made good by the expansion 
and extension of various schemes—key village schemes, expansion 
of State cattle breeding farms, bull rearing farms, Goshala deve- 
lopment scheme, rehabilitation of Nomadic Breeders scheme, for- 
mation of Breeders’ societies, opening of new cattle breeding farms, 
purchase of and subsidy to male calves, and bull premium scheme 

To develop livestock during the Third Plan, the Government of 
India decided on a number of projects to be started in Rajasthan 
Besides sizeable allocations for sheep and wool development pro- 
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jects, the Union Government 1s financing large cow and horse- 
breeding farms An All-India camel breeding farm was started in 
Bikaner 1 1959 There are six cattle breeding farms of Nagauri, 
Hariana, Mewat, Tharparkar, Rathi and Gir breeds A sheep 
research institute and a shearing and grading centre for wool are 
the other projects sponsored by the Government of India 

A comprehensive plan for the development of cattle wealth in 
western Rajasthan 1s under the consideration of the Union Govern- 
ment To begin with, three projects have been sanctioned for 
Bikaner, Barmer-Jaisalmer and Sanchore areas in the Third Plan 
period It1s estimated that in the desert areas of western Rajasthan, 
there are concentrations of about 30 lakh cattle in various regions 
While a very large percentage of these cattle 1s poor and unpro- 
ductive, their contribution to the economy of the desert population 
is second to none It has long been felt that if there could be pro- 
vision of water, fodder and scientific care for these large herds, 
people’s earnings could be doubled within a short time These 
herds are owned by nomadic breeders, who take their cattle where- 
ever water and grass 1s available During September-November, 
1960, 50,000 cattle migrated to Madhya Pradesh from western 
Rajasthan in search of water and fodder It 1s felt that a planned 
effort 1s called for to provide the cattle herds with amenities 1n selec- 
ted areas so that these annual migrations are stopped, and proper 
breeding can be undertaken The main bottleneck to a settled 
existence for the nomadic breeders 1s water, and'the next may be 
his centuries-old vagrant habits To make settled colonies possi- 
ble, maximum. use will have to be made of scanty rainfall and tube- 
wells will have to be dug where feasible In the desert areas, natural, 
protein-rich grasses grow in plenty, but the breeders have never 
cared to store them A planned programme of grass cultivation 
and storage may have to be launched to make the scheme a success 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 


The Rajasthan desert 1s potentially fertile and has an exciting 
economic future Allit needs 1s water A tract, which otherwise 
is as wild as the wildest part of Arabia, becomes a vast green land 
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with succulent grasses in a year of good rainfall Water can make 
the desert bloom 


THE GANG CANAL 


Aldous Huxley, while in Bikaner on a brief sojourn, was sur- 
prised to see a garden of trees, roses and English vegetables belong- 
ing to a Marwari plutocrat conserved in what he called the teeth of 
the sand Today large areas over these plains of brown dust are 
velveted by smiling greenfields of corn, roses and vegetables are to 
be found not only in the country villas of the millionaires but also 
in the humble farms and fields of the common cultivators It 1s 
water that has brought about this change The Gang Canal has 
transformed the desert into the flourishing Ganganagar colony 
Struck by the terrible miseries of the famine of 1890, the Maharaja 
of Bikaner realised the necessity of the construction of a canal to 
itrigate the barren land In spite of delays and difficulties the pro- 
ject was completed in 1927 With the construction of this canal 
wrigation facilities were extended to nearly 3,20,000 hectares of the 
northern tip of the Bikaner State The Gang Canal, which brings 
precious water from the river Sutlej, has converted a desolate tract 
into a prosperous agricultural and industrial colony 


BHAKRA CANAL 


The transformation by the Gang Canal of an arid desert into a 
prosperous colony encouraged planners to extend canal irrigation 
to a wider area It became clear that what the sandy wastes in 
Rajasthan’s northwest needed was water, and water alone to trans- 
form them into rich green valleys After India attained her indepen- 
dence in 1947 the Bhakra Canal Project was planned but the Sutley 
could not yield enough water even for the Hissar district of the 
Punjab Only 3,20,000 hectares of Rajasthan were included 1n the 
Bhakra scheme and a large part of the Thar desert was unprovided 
for, and 1s still at the mercy of famine To meet this situation a project 
(the Rajasthan Canal) extending irrigation to this vast desert land 
was prepared finally in 1954 The project 1s based on canalising 
the supplies of Ravi and Beas rivers into the Thar desert The 
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Rajasthan Canal 1s so named because its water 1s to be used for 
irrigation exclusively in this State 

Bhakra is the essential link between the Gang Canal and the 
Rajasthan Canal as it would water such areas as would not be 
covered by either of the two The three combmmed would transform 
the face of the deseit and its economy Rayasthan 1s a 15 per cent 
partner in this great enterprise (Bhakra Canals system) with the 
Punjab By March 1958 Rajasthan had already completed its part 
of work by construction of about 1,600-kilometre long canals, 
channels, and distributaries Water had been flowmg through 
them for four years only seasonally, the perennial supply of 2,700 
cusecs was available only after the completion of the Bhakra Dam 
in 1960-61 But even the seasonal supply of water gave ample 
indication of the plenty and prosperity this area awaits now In 
1956 alone, nearly two to three lakh tonnes of foodgrains were 
exported from this area The construction of the Gang Canal 
had made history 1n 1927 in this area by converting a desolate tract 
into a flourishing colony History 1s repeating itself now over an 
area of about 3,20,000 hectares commanded by the Bhakra Canals 
system 


THE RAJASTHAN CANAL 


Gay steamers sailing majestically and cargo ships, laden with wheat 
and corn, cotton and mustard, chug-chugging on the great man-made 
river, which will turn the desert into flowering meadowland, the 
vision 1s fantastic but on the way to realization The Rajasthan 
Canal has been described as the Ganga of the Desert Through the 
canal the water of the snowy Himalayas will flow over the parched 
land of Rajasthan Luke the Prince’s kiss they will awaken the 
sleeping passion of the desert, turning it into a lush green of rice and 
wheat fields The adjommg Ganganagar bears testimony to the 
miracle of water in this sandy fringe of India, and Suratgarh has 
endorsed that testimony four-fold 

The canal 1s an inter-State venture The water will come from 
the Ravi and carried through a 32-kilometre canal at the Madhopur 
headworks to the Beas The Beas will take the water to Harika- 
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Pattan, where a barrage has been constructed on the Sutley a little 
below its confluence with the Beas Starting at Harika-Pattan, 
the Rajasthan Canal will flow southwards for a distance of 177 
kilometres and then enter Rajasthan territory After about 32 kilo- 
metres it will turn towards Suratgarh, and then taking a south- 
westerly course towards Jaisalmer end, near village Ramgarh 

The canal will irrigate vast virgin lands in Hanumangarh, Surat- 
garh, Anupgarh and Raisinghnagar tehsils of Ganganagar district, 
Bikaner tehsil (Bikaner district) and laige portions of Jaisalmer 
district 

The project 1s being developed 1n two stages In the first stage it 
would depend on the flow supplies of the Ravi and the Beas At 
this stage only about 4 lakh hectares will receive perennial irrigation 
and the remaining 1,52,000 hectares of commanded area will have 
only seasonal irrigation The second stage will require construction 
of dams and storages on the Ravi and the Beas to store surplus 
monsoon supplies Perennial irrigation to the entire 1,52,000 hectares 
will be possible only after these storages are built 

March 30, 1958 is an umportant landmark in the history of Rajas- 
than for it was on that memorable day that the first spade struck 
the sand to mark the beginning of the construction of the Rajasthan 
Canal Some progress has been made in the construction of the 
Canal 

The Rajasthan Canal provided monsoon flow of water to some 
land in Ganganagar district 1n September 1961 Since then the 
supply has ramained seasonal between the months of July and 
October Only after the completion of the Beas dam project at 
Pong will the irrigation become gradually perennial The work on 
the Pong Dam project was started in 1960-61 and is expected to be 
completed by 1970 


THE CHAMBAL VALLEY PROJECT 


Designed to irrigate 5,60,000 hectares of fertile but semi-arid land 
in Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, and to produce 2,15,000 kW of 
power, the Chambal Valley Project spells prosperity for an umpoveri- 
shed region Rusing from the Vindhyan tableland at a place near 
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Mbhow, the Chambal flows northwest for nearly 322 kilometres 
before 1t enters a deep, narrow gorge at Chourasigarh, and after 
covering a distance of 113 kilometres leaves the gorge at 
Kota to run through plains until 1t joins the Yamuna near Etawah 
The narrow and long gorge, together with the wide bowl-like basin 
immediately preceding 1t, 1s a unique feature and ideal for the river 
valley development project For, with it we have merely to plug 
the gorge and store the water in the big bowl to form one of the 
biggest and certainly the cheapest of man-made reservoirs as the 
basis of the project 

The Scheme 1s being executed in three stages During the first 
phase the construction of the Gandhi Sagar Dam and its power 
station, the Kota Barrage, the entire canal system and part of the 
transmission lines was to be completed This phase of the Scheme 
has been completed Construction of Rana Pratap Sagar dam and 
its power station and extension of transmission lines will be taken 
up in the second stage This dam will be sited 52 kilometres down- 
stream of Gandhi Sagar This dam 1s likely to be completed by 
1968 The Kota Dam and its power station will be built in the third 
stage This dam will be sited about 16 kilometres upstream of the 
Kota Barrage 

November 19, 1960, 1s a landmark in the history of Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh for 1t was on this day and the following day 
that Pt Nehru inaugurated the Gandhi Sagar Dam and its power 
house, the Kota Barrage and the canals The foundation of the 
dam had been laid earlier by Pt Nehruin 1954 The dam 1s situat- 
ed about 209 kilometres from Kota and about 30 kilometres from 
the tiny railway station of Bhanpura It 1s a straight masonry 
structure (a dam of the gravity type), about 510-metre long and 62- 
metre high The lake, Gandhi Sagar, formed by this dam extends 
over alarge area This reservoir 1s the cheapest man-made lake in 
the world Water now flows down a wide pipe and down a net 
fall of about 36 metres to work the three turbines to generate 
about 23,000 kW of power each 

The Kota Barrage, located about half a kilometre upstream of 
Kota town, 1s about 548-metre long and 37-metre high The barrrage 
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consists of two portions—the spill-way and the earthen dam 
The latter blocks the main river while the former 1s filled with radial 
gates Two canals take off from the Kota Barrage The Left 
Canal runs entirely in Rajasthan territory and 1s designed to irrigate 
1,04,000 hectares of land in Kota and Bundidistricts The Right Canal 
runs for about 130 kilometres through Rajasthan territory and 233 
kilometres in Madhya Pradesh This canal will irngate 1,76,000 
hectares in Rajasthan and 2,80000 hectares in Madhya Pradesh 
The water from these canals will eventually irrigate 5,60,000 hectares 
of land in 12 tehsils of Rajasthan and 9 of Madhya Pradesh This 
will yield additional estimated 4,75,000 tonnes of foodgrains 


WELLS AND TANKS 


In addition to the above-mentioned Projects there are a number 
of other irmgation projects which are helping considerably 1n raising 
agricultural production As wells and tanks constitute an important 
source of irrigation in Rajasthan, special attention 1s being paid to 
their construction and repairing The Agriculture Department 
controls the funds for minor irrigation, which are disbursed as loans 
through the Panchayat Samitis for the construction of wells, repair 
of wells, construction of private tube wells, mstallation of Persian 
wheels, supply of diesel engines and generating sets, supply of 
electric motors, repairs to old tanks and development of village 
tanks and construction of anicuts 


POWER 

The State Government 1s not only taking steps to provide greater 
irrigation facilities but it 1s also tackling the problem of the shortage 
of power which has been largely responsible for the slow pace of 
wndustrialisation The Bhakra-Nangal Project and the Chambal 
Hydro-Electric Scheme will go a long way in meeting the shortage 
of power in Rajasthan 

India’s second atomic power station near Kota will be commussion- 
ed by 1970 With an initial capacity of 200 megawatts, the station 
will meet to a great extent the power hunger of industries, whose 
expansion plans have been stalled for years The second unt, 
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with a capacity of 200 megawatts, will go into production two years 
later The project 1s bemg implemented with Canadian help 
Electricity from the two reactors will cost much less than that 
of the Hydel stations at Gandhi Sagar and Rana Pratap Sagar This 
will considerably help in the industrialisation of Rayasthan 


INDUSTRY 


Rajasthan 1s fortunate in possessing rich mineral deposits The 
State produces minerals worth about Rs 12 crores a year Rayas- 
than 1s sixth among the States of India in mineral production 
Although it has little deposits of coal, iron ore and oul, about 40 
different minerals are produced The output 1anges from 30 to 100 
per cent of Indian production It produces 76 per cent of the 
country’s silver while others are asbestos 67 per cent, gypsum 85 
per cent, soapstone 82 per cent, felspar 61 per cent and mica 28 
per cent of Indian production 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 

The State Government 1s taking energetic steps to develop the 
mineral resources A 26-kilometre long wild spur of the Aravallis 
near the picturesque Khetri town (Jhunjhunu district) holds enough 
reserves of copper to rattle the world market This promise has 
been held out after a three-year investigation by geologists and min- 
ing experts of the Union Government at many points along the belt 
of the low-lymg hills Concentrating their exploration over an 
2,425 metre wide strip of land, the experts have proved the existence 
of about 29 million tonnes of copper ore in a section 600 metre wide 
and 120 metres deep An expert, who was asked about the possible 
depth of the copper seams replied “For all we know, the deposits 
may extend to the core of the earth”! According to a modest 
estimate, copper production will soon reach 21,000 tonnes yearly, 
and this will meet much of India’s needs At present India imports 
about 80,000 tonnes of copper a year 

Palana in Bikaner district is an important source of lignite— 


1 ‘Khetr1 Town May Soon be on World Copper Map’ (The Hindustan Times, 
July 28, 1960) 
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brown coal containing more than 30% moisture The importance 
of lignite as a fuel cannot be over-emphasised, particularly in view 
of the fact that Rajasthan has no other source of fuel Coal 1s 
brought from distant places like Bihar and Madhya Pradesh 

The supply of coal from these places naturally is costly for use in 
industries Lignite from Palana has been used by the power houses at 
Bikaner and Ganganagar for generation of steam for electric power 
The lignite deposits of Palana have now assumed great importance 
for they will be used in the fertiliser factory to be established at 
Hanumangarh It 1s proposed to expand the production of lignite 
by open cast methods Lignite will in years to come, therefore, be 
an important source of fuel for mdustrial purposes It may be 
mentioned that West Germany 1s now making use of the lignite in 
the manufacture of pig iron as a result of new research Rajasthan 
State will in the near future undertake the biggest ever earthmoving 
operation launched in India to uncover the buried lignite seams at 
Palana <A detailed project envisages quarrying of about 42,000 
tonnes of lignite every month, 1f necessary preparations are completed 
Initially the State Government is taking steps for the production 
of about 1,600 tonnes of coal per day by a completely mechanised 
process, involving the use of scrappers, bucket wheel excavators, 
bulldozers, conveyor belts and a host of other machinery 

Rajasthan 1s the second biggest centre in India for the production 
of mica, the first beg Bihar Bhilwara 1s the largest producer of 
mica in Rajasthan The uses of mica are many and varied, 1t is 
used as an msulating material in electrical goods or as a substitute 
for glass n glazing 

Rajasthan has the first place in the production of beryl Beryl 
1s Of great umportance for the Beryllium salts obtained from it are 
used for war industries and for the production of atomic energy 

Rajasthan contributes about 85 per cent of India’s production 
of gypsum Gypsum 1s a very important mineral as it 1s in great 
demand for the manufacture of nitrogenous fertilisers The Sindr 
factory has been getting practically all its requirements of this 
mineral from Rajasthan 

Rajasthan contributes nearly 82 per cent of India’s total produc- 
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tion of soapstone—an important industrial mineral There are 
large deposits of this mineral spread over the whole of Rayasthan 

Rajasthan produces about 50 per cent of India’s total calcite out- 
put Calcite 1s used in the manufacture of mortars, cement, glass 
and ceramic products Its also used in the manufacture of calcium 
carbide, carbon dioxide, bleaching powders and _ explosives 
Ground product 1s also used as filter for rubber industry and also in 
the manufacture of paints Transparent varieties are used in the 
optical glass industry Undoubtedly 1t 1s an important mimeral 

Rajasthan 1s the principal asbestos producing State in India 
Asbestos 1s an important industrial mineral It 1s used in the manu- 
facture of special types of cement for heat insulation (asbestos 
cement sheets) and lining in automobiles and in charcoal processing 
industries 

The lead, zinc and silver ore mines of Zawar are famous as are 
the Monizo iron deposits in Jaipur region Rajasthan has glass 
sand, felspar (used in the ceramic and glass mdustries), Fuller’s 
Earth (used in the oil-refining processes), kyanite (used in the manu- 
facture of refractories), manganese (used 1n the manufacture of steel), 
barytes and bentonite 

Rajasthan, with 1ts many hill ranges, has several varieties of build- 
ing and flooring stone The quarries of Makrana are famous for 
their high grade marble—white, grey and pink Pink marble comes 
from Kuishangarh area, yellow marble from Jaisalmer, green marble 
from the quaries of Ajmer and black marble from Jaipur area 
Red stone and flooring stone, polished and shaped, are other varieties 
of building stones Stone slabs for roofing found at Jodhpur, 
Dulmera (Bikaner) and Bhankri are in great demand 


MINERAL-BASED INDUSTRIES 


Rajasthan 1s fortunate in possessing rch mineral deposits of great 
value They are mostly exported and there 1s practically no mineral- 
based industry in Rajasthan With the increased tempo of mdus- 
trialization in Rajasthan, there 1s considerable scope for the mimeral- 
based industries 

In order to fully utilise Rayasthan’s mineral resources the Govern- 
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ment of India will invest about Rs 1,050 million on starting mimeral- 
based industries in the State Of the proposed outlay, Rs 740 
mullion will be spent on the setting up of a copper-smelting plant at 
Khetr1 Besides, Rs 120 millions will be spent on the zinc-smelting 
plant at Udaipur, Rs 30 millions on expansion of the Zawar mines, 
about Rs 80 millions on the machine tool project at Aymer and 
about Rs 60 millions on the precision instrument factory at Kota 
The presence of high-grade iron ore deposits in Rajasthan offers good 
prospects for the setting up of a few large-scale industries to manu- 
facture pig iron, which 1n turn would offer scope for the manufacture 
of high grade steel Thus 1t would be possible to establish iron 
and steel products industries in the State There 1s good scope for 
the manufacture of ferro-manganese near Banswara, which has 
plentiful supplies of manganese and iron ore—the two basic raw 
materials required for the manufacture of ferro-manganese 

Though a paint factory in Alwar has been making use of the local 
deposits of barytes for the manufacture of paints yet there 1s scope 
for further exploitation of this mineral in the paint and varnish 
industry in Rajasthan 

Rajasthan 1s one of the largest producers of Fuller’s Earth Its 
samples have been found suitable for bleaching vegetable oils after 
activation Its amportance in industry as a bleacher indicates the 
possibility of the establishment of an activation plant 

Rajasthan has large and good deposits of limestone, which 1s an 
important raw material for the manufacture of cement and lime 
There are three cement factories in Rajasthan—at Lakher, Chitor 
and Sawai Madhopur The Union Government has sanctioned 
the establishment of five more factories Limestone 1s largely used 
in Rajasthan for the manufacture of lime and there are possibilities 
of expansion of lime industry in the State 

A factory for the manufacture of mica bricks has been recently 
established in Bhilwara These bricks are required for lining steel 
furnaces 

Rajasthan has good deposits of silica sand suitable for the manu- 
facture of glass The glass factory at Dholpur has taken up the 
manufacture of scientific glass ware and penicillm vials The high 
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quality of glass sand available in Rajasthan offers great scope for 
the establishment of glass industry on modern lines in Rajasthan 

An important concern at Dausa manufactures soapstone powder 
At present the finely powdered soapstone 1s being exported out of 
India and it can, therefore, easily form the basis for the manu- 
facture of cosmetics in Rajasthan 

The State Government 1s taking steps to exploit the minerals It 
is planning to establish a ferro-alloy plant, a pig iron manufacturing 
plant, a garnet abrasive industry, an activation plant for bentonite, 
Fuller s Earth and ceramic goods making plants The copper-smelter 
at Khetr: and the zinc smelter at Udaipur will start production 
shortly 


ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES 


The Engineering industry 1s making some progress A few 
important engineering industries may be mentioned The National 
Engineering Industries of Jaipur 1s a leading ball-bearmg and roller- 
bearing firm in Asia It has made arrangements with the West 
German firm of Maybach to manufacture Maybach high-speed 
engines of 400 to 3,000 hp in Jaipur It has made arrangements 
with another German firm, the MAK, for the manufacture of diesel 
locomotives at Sawai Madhopur, which has the advantage of being 
located on a, broad-gauge railway line 

The MAN Industrial Corporation Ltd , Jaipur, are the registered 
producers having a rolling mill equipped with up-to-date machinery 
Their chief products are bars and rods and steel windows, doors 
and sashes Jaipur Metals and Electricals Ltd , Jaipur, manufacture 
non-ferrous alloys and electric meters 


SODIUM SULPHATE 


Sodium sulphate 1s one of the most important raw materials in 
the manufacture of paper and glass industry In order to develop 
the Didwana source for sodium sulphate the Government of India 
banned its import for a number of years The salt lake of Didwana 
is unique in the sense that there 1s no inland salt lake, not only in 
India but in the whole world, with the exception of Dale lake in 
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Californa (USA), where brine contains such an exceptionally 
high percentage of sodium sulphate It was only in 1958, when 
the deposits of sodium sulphate at Didwana were almost exhausted 
that the import of sodium sulphate was allowed As the natural 
stock of sodium sulphate has been almost exhausted the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan has installed a plant at Didwana (with German 
collaboration) for the recovery of sodium sulphate from the brine 
by refrigeration Its capacity 1s to produce 20 tonnes of sodium 
sulphate per day The capacity of this plant 1s being trebled A 
new plant with a capacity of 40 tonnes per day 1s being put up 


SALT SOURCES 


Rajasthan 1s very rich in its salt sources The three main 
sources of salt in Rajasthan are Sambhar, Didwana and Pachbadra 
Sambhar lake 1s one of tne most important salt producing centres 
inIndia The Sambhar lake salt sources have been taken over by 
Messrs Sambhar Salts Ltd set up with effect from October 1, 
1964 The erstwhile Central Government Salt Works at Pachbadra 
and Didwana are being worked by the Government of Rajasthan 


WOOL INDUSTRY 


Rajasthan 1s a backward State as far as industries based on agri- 
cultural produce are concerned Rajasthan has about a dozen 
textile and a few sugar mills There 1s no large-scale soap factory 
in Rajasthan The State Government 1s however, showing keen 
interest in the expansion of these industries Some of the existing 
State enterprises are being expanded The Ganganagar sugar mill 
has been remodelled and the capacity of the distillery has been 
increased from 2273 litres to 11,365 litres a day The capacity will 
be further increased to 22,730 litres 

As regards industries based on animal husbandry products, 
wool industry 1s by far the most important Rayasthan’s 75 lakh 
sheep, constituting 20 per cent of the sheep population of India, 
produce about 13 million kilogram of wool every year This 1s 
45 per cent of the Indian production and some of 1t 1s comparable 
to the Australian marino fleece It can fetch excellent price if 1t 1s 
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separately graded, cleaned and processed before being exported 
The State exports about 8 million kilogram of raw wool annually 
to foreign countries while large quantities are sent to processing 
centres in other Statesin India The indigenous consumption 1s 
about 90 thousand kilogram used 1n carpets, blankets, felts and 
lohis About a million people in the State depend on wool produc- 
tion or trade and earn in all about Rs 150 million every year 

It is necessary to make India self-sufficient in the raw materials 
required by the woollen textile industry India requires large 
quantities of woo] About 7 million kilogram of wool 1s imported 
for the manufacture of superior woollen cloth Atthe same time 
India exports about 16 mullion kilograms of raw wool for blending 
with finer varieties to the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, Canada, Australia and USSR This is an anomalous 
situation, especially because, with s‘rict grading of the superior 
quality wool, Rajasthan alone can cut the woolimports by about 
4 million kilograms These wools may not possess all the desired 
characteristics needed for the making of worsted or serge textiles, 
but may still be useful as blends in the production of finer winter 
cloth At present the finer wool 1s mixed with coarse stuff without 
any system and exported to overseas markets 

Since Rajasthan with a sheep population of 75 lakhs accounts for 
45 per cent of the total production in the country, the economic 
importance of the lowly sheep cannot be over-estimated In a 
State, which Nature has denied many of the ordinary avenues for 
prosperous living, sheep, acclimatised to desert conditions, can be 
regarded as bearer of the Golden Fleece Rajasthan has made 
some headway in bringing order into the chaotic sheep husbandry 
practices in the State As they roam leisurely over the hot and 
sandy expanse in search of water the vast sheep population of Rayas- 
than seem quite indifferent to their appearance But expert eyes 
are on them to see what could be done to improve the quality of 
their woollen coats The sands get inextricably mixed up 
with their coating to give them a dusty-brown tinge while burrs 
and other vegetable matter play havoc with their smoothness But 
this 1s not all The experts say that there 1s too little fine quality 
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wool and too much that 1s coarse in the State 

The maim problems facing the wool industry are the poor methods 
of sheep husbandry, the preponderance of medium and coarse 
quality wool, indifferent workmanship and designing and the inabi- 
lity of the cottage workers to turn out finished products These 
the Government of Rajasthan 1s trying to solve through 1ts Sheep 
Breeding and Research Station at Jaipur, 1ts Wool Analysis Labora- 
tory, the Carding and Spmning Centre and the Woollen Cottage 
Industries Institute at Bikaner Since much of the wool produced 
in the State 1s not of really fine quality, emphasis 1s being placed on 
the evolution of a strain of sheep producing finer and heavier fleece 
At Sardarshahr the Sheep Breeding and Research Station 1s studying 
the potentialities of the Chokla breed of sheep which has earned the 
name of ‘miniature marino’ of India 

The dearth of suitably trained men for the industry has all along 
been a handicap When it started 1ts extension services to serve 
as a link between research and the field the Sheep and Wool 
Department could not find enough qualified men to fill the posts 
This difficulty the three training centres are seeking to overcome by 
opening training classes with guarantee of employment later Train- 
ing of artisans 1n the art of designing, weaving and finishing woollen 
cloth has also been started at the Cottage Traimimg Institute at 
Bikaner The Shearing Traming School at Jaipur, the Sheep and 
Wool Training School at Jodhpur, and the Wool Carding Train- 
ing School at Jaipur are trying to meet the growing demand for train- 
ed men The integrated sheep and wool programme which has 
been started in the State with thep hel of the United Nations Special 
Fund aims at providing facilities for shearing and grading to the 
entire sheep population of the State Two wool-grading centres 
have been established at Jaipur and Nawalgarh Three other 
centres are being established at Bikaner, Nagaur and Pali Be- 
sides, a special development programme has been sanctioned by the 
Government of India to establish three sheep breeding farms The 
farm at Chittorgarh has already been set up 

To give impetus to the wool industry the Rajasthan Government 
is setting up three woollen mills—at Bikaner, Churu and Nagaur 
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The woollen mull at Bikaner is being set up with Japanese collabo- 
ration and will have a capacity of 1,200 spindles The two other 
mulls will have a capacity of 400 spindles each The three mills will 
go into production by 1968 


TANNERY AT TONK 


Rajasthan, with 1ts large cattle wealth, has a plentiful supply of 
bones There are, however, a few bone crushing factories The 
bone mulling industry has considerable scope for development 
Rajasthan 1s one of the most umportant hides and skins producing 
States in the country Almost all these hides and skins are exported 
and only a very small quantity is tanned locally There is scope for 
the development of tanning industry on modern lines in Rayasthan, 
especially as animal bark—one of the important raw materials for 
tanning hides and skins—is locally available The Rajasthan 
Government proposes to set up at Tonk a big tannery, one of 
the largest in the country, 1m the public sector with Yugoslav 
collaboration It will go mto production in 1969-70 


Oi. MILLS 


Til, rape seed, linseed and groundnut are the major oil seeds 
grown in Rajasthan The districts of Kota, Ganganagar, Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Jhalawar, Sawai Madhopur, Nagaur, Pali, etc are 
the main oil seed producing areas and hence most of the oi] mulls 
are concentrated in these areas 


INDUSTRIES BASED ON FOREST RESOURCES 


Rajasthan has a few industries based on forest resources There 
1s no wood-based industry in the State except wooden toy-making, 
which 1s carried on as a cottage industry Wooden toys are manu- 
factured in many towns, particularly Udaipur, Sawai Madhopur and 
Karauli, where suitable wood for this purpose 1s available But 
there 1s no toy-making industry here which can export curios to 
foreign countries There 1s thus scope for toy-making industry 

As Khair trees are found in large concentration in the forest 
ranges of Kota and Jhalawar, Katha making 1s carried on extensively 
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as a cottage industry in these regions Katha 1s made by primitive 
methods Local tribes are engaged in this industry There 1s need 
for startmg an industry on scientific lmes to manufacture Katha 

Leaves suitable for Bir1 making are found in abundance in the 
forest ranges of Kota and Jhalawar Bin making 1s carried on 
extensively as a cottage industry in Kota and Tonk The tobacco 
required, however, 1s imported mainly from Saurashtra There 1s 
need for the setting up of a few factories to manufacture Biris on 
a large scale 

Khus 1s grown extensively as a wild plant in the forests of Bharat- 
pur and Sawai Madhopur Khus bearing tracts are auctioned every 
year and the contractors, mostly the Jttar (scent) manufacturers 
of Kanauj, come to Bharatpur durimg winter season and extract 
Khus Ittar by the ordinary steam distillation method In Sawai 
Madhopur, Khus distillation 1s carried on a small scale Khus 
curtains and other small fancy articles are also made at Sawai 
Madhopur There is need for the better organisation of the Khus 
distillation industry to make full use of this raw material 

Lac cultivation and collection of gum are industries which are 
under-developed at present Lac forms an important raw material 
in the manufacture of lac bangles, which 1s a popular cottage industry 
in Rajasthan There are good prospects of development of 
industries based on lac and gums 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Rajasthan 1s famous for its cottage and small-scale industries 
Of these the most important are Tie and dye fabrics, Gota Kinar1, 
wooden toys, handmade paper, papier-mache toys, gem cutting, 
cloth printing, manufacture of aguicultural tools and implements, 
embroidered shoes and leather bags, water bottles and handloom 
weaving The khadi and village industries are also well-known 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 


Rajasthan has a large number of industrial estates The principal 
objective of the industrial estates 1s to provide factory accommoda- 
tion to small industries at suitable places, with facilities of water, 
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power, transport and communications and thereby create the neces- 
sary atmosphere for the development of small industries Rayas- 
than 1s pulsating with a new life and will soon be counted amongst 
the industrially advanced States of India The Rajasthan Financial 
Corporation gives financial assistance for the establishment and 
modernisation of industries It 1s thus playmg an 1mportant part 
in the development of industries 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


During the Mughal period of Indian history, and even till com- 
paratively recent times, Rajasthan could boast of a number of 
famous marts—Bhilwara (about 128 kilometres from Udazpur), 
Churu (about 161 kilometres east of Bikaner city), Rajgarh (about 
217 kilometres from Bikaner city), Malpura (about 88 kilometres 
southwest of Jaipur city) and Pali (an Marwar) These marts form- 
ed the connecting link between the sea coast and northern India 
Of these marts the pride of place undoubtedly belonged to Pali, 
situated on the highway which connected Agra with Cambay and 
Ahmedabad At Pal: the productions of India, Kashmir and China 
were exchanged for those of Europe, Africa Iran and Arabia 
Caravans from the ports of Kutch and Gujarat brought :vory, 
copper, dates, gum arabic, borax, cocoanuts, broad clo ss, silks, 
sandalwood, camphor, dyes, drugs, spices, coffee, etc , and took away 
chintzes, dried fruits, cuminseed, sugar, opium, silks, musilins, 
shawls, dyed blankets, arms, potash and salt 

Next 1n importance to Pali was Rajgarh, which controlled the 
considerable transit trade of Bikaner It was the great commercial 
mart and the rendezvous for caravans from all parts of India Here 
came the produce of the Punjab and Kashmir wa Hansi and Hissar 
silks, fine cloths, indigo, sugar, iron and tobacco from the eastern 
counties via Delhi and Rewari, opium from Malwa, wheat, rice, 
silks, dates and dried fruits from Sind and Multan, and spices, tin, 
drugs, cocoanut and ivory from Pali 

During the British regime the chief exports of Rajasthan were 
salt, wool and woollen fabrics, raw cotton, oilseeds, oprum, gh, 
marble and sandstone, hides, printed cloths, camels, cattle, sheep 
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and goats and the main umports included food-grains, English and 
Indian cotton goods, sugar, tobacco, metals, timber, and kerosene 
oil The principal trade centres were the capitals of the various 
States, and also the towns of Bhilwara, Churu, Dig, Jhunyhunu, 
Merta, Nagaur, Pali, Sambhar and Sikar 

The pattern of the existing trade is not much different from that 
during the British regime Rajasthan 1s famous for its handicrafts 
The brassware of Jaipur, the prints of Sanganer, the marbleware of 
Makrana, leather-ware of Udaipur, decorated shoes and leather 
bags of Jodhpur and Jaipur, ivory articles of Merta and Jaipur, silver 
enamelling work of Nathdwara have very wide demand not only 
in India but also outside Of these special mention must be made 
of the stone-carvers of Jaipur and the jewel trade of the same city 
Jaipur holds a prominent position in the jewel trade of India It 
specialises 1n gem cutting and polishing, raw precious stones are 
imported in considerable quantities and exported in ‘ghat’ (cut) 
form to many parts of the world There are nearly 500 ‘Johri’ 
families and the annual turnover of their trade runs into millions 
of rupees Emerald and ruby, among the various precious stones, 
are mainly dealt with in Jaipur Synthetic stones are also cut and 
polished here The finished product goes to other jewel trade 
centres in the country and 1s often exported abroad Dhuscarded 
remnants of precious stones are um demand by ‘vaids’ for use in 
medicinal preparations Their uses are many and varied and the 
products are credited with high medicinal value Jazpur is famous 
for making marble statues of gods and goddesses for temples all 
over the country 

The cotton handloom industry of Rajasthan has earned a name 
of 1ts own in the export market, 1t has, however, not been able to 
keep abreast of the handloom industry of the Madras State and 
that of Varanasi Its demand in other parts of the country would 
increase considerably if up-to-date designing and dyemg centres 
for cloth are opened in the State on the lines of Madras and Vara- 
nast Handloom Industry Sanganer prmts are known for their 
fast colour and design and are im great demand in Gujarat, 
Mathura and other important cities of the country Tie and dye 
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saris and scarves are now very popular all over the country Papter- 
mache toys have a good market in and outside Rajasthan Rayas- 
than’s Emporia at Jarpur and New Delhi are making a brisk sale 
in lac bangles Brass work, blue and white pottery, and ivory and 
sandalwood work of Jaipur are in great demand The druggets 
(durries) and carpets of Rajasthan are exported, the latter mamly 
to foreign countries The badlas (water bottles) of Jodhpur are 
well-known throughout the world They are exported to Hong 
Kong, China, Japan, Burma, Ceylon and Africa 

Rajasthan’s chief export 1s wool The State exports about 8 
million kilograms of raw wool annually to foreign countries while 
large quantities are sent to processing centres in other States in 
India Merchants export the wool under different trade names, 
such as Bikaner, Beawari, Rajputana, Marwari, etc There are 
big wool mandis in Rajasthan—Bikaner, Pali and Beawar, where 
the wool 1s deburred, cleaned and pressed for export Rajasthan 
exports hides and skins in considerable quantities The State 
produces more than 435 lakhs of hides and skins, almost all of 
which are exported to Agra or Kanpur tanneries for being tanned 
In return Rajasthan imports all its requirements of tanned leather 
from outside Rajasthan, with its large cattle wealth, 1s an umpor- 
tant source of bones, which are exported Rajasthan exports 
cattle, sheep and goats in considerable numbers 

Till recently Rajasthan was deficient in foodgrams but now 
agricultural improvements have taken place and foodgrains are 
exported to other parts of the country The chief exports are, 
however, oil seeds and oil Rajasthan produces large quantu- 
ties of oil seeds, such as til, rape seed, mustard, linseed, etc Bha- 
ratpur and Alwar produce the richest variety of mustard seed in 
the whole of the country The main markets for Rajasthan’s ouls 
are Assam and West Bengal Rayasthan produces large quantities 
of cotton, which 1s mostly exported 

Rajasthan 1s rich n minerals, which are being exploited for the 
purpose of export only Very good lime from Soyat, Gotan and 
Maonda 1s exported The annual production of mica in the State 
is second only to Bihar It 1s at present largely exported, though 
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recently a factory tor the manufacture of mica bricks has been 
established in Bhilwara These bricks, required for lining steel 
furnaces, are in great demand in the three steel plants erected in 
India More than half of India’s output of steatite or soapstone 1s 
supplied by the deposits in Rajasthan At present the finely 
powdered soapstone 1s being exported out of India for the manu- 
facture of cosmetics The best quality of gypsum is available in 
Rajasthan and the entire supply of gypsum to Sindri 1s being des- 
patched from the State Rajasthan has several varieties of build- 
ing and flooring stone The marble quarries of Makrana are known 
for their high grade marble in the whole of the country Stone 
slabs for roofing found at Jodhpur, Dulmera (Bikaner) and Bhankr 
have a good demand in and outside Rajasthan Hundreds of 
tonnes of chips of all grades and colours are exported annually 
Cement 1s also exported Before the setting up of the copper- 
smelting plant at Khetri and the zinc-smeltimg plant at Udaupur, 
lead concentrates used to be sent for smelting to Bihar, where 
silver was also extracted while the zinc concentrates were exported 
to Japan for smelting since there was no zinc smelter in India 
Quartz, felspar and china-clay of very good quality are available 
in Rajasthan these raw materials are exported to other States, 
where they are used in the manufacture of ceramic wares The salt 
produced at Sambhar finds a special market in the chemical indus- 
tries in India Coal is brought to Rajasthan from distant places 
like Bihar and Madhya Pradesh Other articles of umport are 
tea, coffee, dry fruits, cotton ptece-goods, iron, tobacco (raw), 
tanned leather, gunny bags, cloth, etc 


BANKING 


The banking facilities in Rajasthan will have to be considerably 
extended in order to quicken the pace of progress in agriculture, 
trade and industry In 1963 there were 9 scheduled banks in 
Rajasthan with a total number of 207 offices There 1s considerable 
scope for the expansion of co-operative banking There 1s one 
Apex Co-operative Bank and 25 Central Co-operative Banks with 
branches in Rajasthan Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks and 
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Industrial Co-operative Banks are also functioning in the State 
By the end of June 1964 the number of Co-operative societies was 
21,552 with a membership of 12,83,925 The work of life insurance 
is carried out by the Life Insurance Corporation of India The 
Divisional Office for Rajasthan is at Ajmer 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


ROADS 


Roads play a very important part in developing trade and com- 
merce Some of the roads of Rajasthan had become national 
highways in the Mughal times Mewar played a very important 
part during the Mughal period of Indian history because it enjoyed 
“a peculiar importance in the geography of Mughal India” This 
importance was primarily due to the fact that the shortest and 
easiest trade route from Agra to the rich manufacturing city of 
Ahmedabad and the flourishing port of Cambay lay through its 
luamits The road ran from Agra 11a Jaipur (Amber), Ajmer and 
Pali to Ahmedabad and Cambay There was an alternative route, 
which passed through the Malwa plateau and the broken jungles of 
Panch Mahals but it was longer and ‘marked by many a rise and fall’ 
Therefore, 1t was not so important The main road was the one 
leading from Agra to Cambay Its importance had been recogni- 
sed even earlier for in the 12th century AD it was regularly used 
by trade caravans, 1n fact a race of robbers subsisted by raiding Pali 
and levying blackmail on the transit of goods Pali, on account 
of 1ts convenient situation (as a half-way house between Ahmeda- 
bad and Ajmer) developed into the chief commercial mart of 
Western Rajasthan 

The trade routes, which passed through the Thar desert, were 
also of great commercial importance Although the Thar desert 
became occasionally a theatre of war yet generally 1t served as a 
neutral buffer State “through which trade between India and 
the West passed, after the communications in the Punjab had been 
wnterrupted by successive full-scale campaigns and endless smaller 
frontier disputes’ Several trade routes crossed the desert. Of 
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these the most important was the northern route, which led from 
Sakambhari (Sambhar), the centre of Chauhan power, via Churu 
and Nohar to Sirsa and Bhatinda in the Punjab 

Good roads are essential for the economic development of Rayas- 
than Rajasthan, more than any other State, needs good means 
of communications There 1s need for a network of roads of stra- 
tegic importance to guard the Rayasthan-Pakistan border If 
Rajasthan has remamed a backward State it 1s mainly due to lack 
of good means of communications 

Rajasthan started with a serious handicap—poor means of com- 
munications Many parts of Rajasthan were not connected by 
roads Many of the district headquarters, particularly in the south- 
ern and western parts of Rajasthan, were not connected by all- 
weather road to the adjacent district or divisional headquarters 
Even now conditions have not improved in these areas The jeep 
bumps doggedly ahead as thick clouds of dust envelop the occupants, 
reducing visibility and making breathing difficult Only the driver, 
accustomed to jaunts along the cattle trail, seems indifferent to 
the ordeal Yet this 1s the only road—euphemustically called a 
fair weather road—linking the important district headquarters of 
Jaisalmer and Bikaner, a distance of approximately 160 kilometres 
In this part of the Rajasthan desert the camel 1s more useful than 
the jeep While 1t can go for days without water the jeep cannot 
continue the journey for more than a couple of hours without rest 
and refuelling That 1s why 1t takes from dawn to dusk to cover 
the distance between these two towns If this is the situation 
on road links between towns the position in the scattered villages 
can well be imagined Rajasthan needs many things to bring it 
ywnto line with other progressive States, but its need for roads 1s 
second only to that of water 

A State covering 342,274 square kilometres, a large part of which 
is desert, had in 1957 roads totalling only 21,287 kilometres Of 
this less than 8,045 kilometres were metalled and 2,252 kilometres 
tarred On March 31, 1958, the roads totalled only 24,678 k:ilo- 
metres (16,046 surfaced roads and 8,632 unsurfaced roads) But 
when 1t 1s realised that it costs about Rs 60,000 to build 1 kilometre 
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of road the problem of the State Government can be better appre- 
ciated The high cost of road construction 1s due largely to the 
fact that no road-building material 1s available over large parts of 
Rajasthan Bricks must be burned to provide soiling and wearmg 
coats for the roads But bricks cannot be produced in the desert 
Kankar must be transported hundreds of miles by road and slack 
coal for the production of bricks comes from distant Bihar With 
all these limitations the Government has nevertheless blueprinted 
an ambitious plan to connect all tehsil, sub-divisional towns 
and villages, with a population of more than 4,000 with the State 
road system The Rajasthan Roadways Corporation, established 
in 1964, 1s running its bus services on a number of routes and thus 
ymproving facilities of travel and transport of goods 


RAILWAYS 


Rajasthan 1s served through a network of railway lines by the 
Western and Northern Railway Zones The major portion of 
Rajasthan 1s served by metre-gauge lines and it 1s only in the eastern 
frmge of Rajasthan that some important railway sta:1ons—Bharat- 
pur, Sawai Madhopur and Kota—are connected by broad gauge 
lines Inevitably 1t causes much inconvenience to the people of 
Rajasthan The only solution of the difficulty 1s to connect the 
broad gauge lime with the interior of the Rajasthan State, wherever 
it 18 necessary 

The Government of India 1s taking active steps to improve the 
railway communications in Rajasthan In January 1961 the Minis- 
ter for Railways inaugurated the construction of the 220 kilome- 
tre long Udaipur-Himatnagar metre gauge railway project on 
the Western Railway It 1s the first major project undertaken in 
the public sector in Rajasthan since independence The project 
provides a direct link between Gujarat and Rajasthan Its main 
object 1s to serve Western Rajasthan by the most direct and shor- 
test route connecting 1ts commercial centres with Ahmedabad, 
port of Kandla and those in Saurashtra The project has been 
completed The new rail line has reduced the distance between 
Udaipur and Ahmedabad from about 540 kilometres to about 313 
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kilometres It also provides quick and efficient transport facilities 
to Udaipur and Dungarpur districts in Rajasthan and Sabarkantha 
in Gujarat 


AIRWAYS 


The Indian Aurlines Dakota service connecting Delhi with 
Ahmedabad with a stop over at Udaipur was inaugurated in Delhi 
by the Chief Minister of Rajasthan on February 6, 1960 The exten- 
sion of the Delhi-Jaipur air service to Udaipur and Ahmedabad 
has placed Rajasthan’s two major cities on the most significant 
route in the country linking three capitals with the capital of India 
A flight embracing Bombay, Ahmedabad, Jaipur and Delhi has 
the potentialities of becoming the most crowded skyway in the 
sub-continent For Rajasthan the benefit has been two-fold It 
has opened Udaipur and Mewar to tourist influence from the north 
and has brought it closer to Gujarat and Bombay 1n the south 
The rich Vaisnava communities of Gujarat and Maharashtra now 
find an easy access to Nathdwara, their holy place, and business- 
men from Ahmedabad have no longer to make the long detour wa 
Bombay to reach Delhi 

During the tourist season lasting from October 1958 to March 
1959, Jaipur recerved 12,000 foreign tourists But except for an 
insufficient percentage they ended their visit at Jaipur and turned 
back to New Delhi The road journey from Jaipur to Udaipur 
is long and arduous, and the tourst pressed for time, can seldom 
care to include it in his itmmerary Now it 1s possible for the 
tourist to make that deep mcursion in the Rajasthan country The 
Jaipur-Jodhpur air link, though not so popular, 1s also significant 
To the adventurous tourist 1t has opened the desert cities of Jodh- 
pur and Jaisalmer, whose unsurpassed architectural beauties few 
have unravelled It 1s significant that during 1967 68 about 30,000 
foreign tourists visited Rajasthan Jaipur and Udaipur attracted 
the largest number of tourists 


CHAPTER VII 
ADMINISTRATION AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


WITH the integration of the Princely States of Rajasthan began 
the task of fitting these various units into a common admunistrative 
mould Many difficulties were encountered for while some of the 
Princely States had a well-organised administrative machmery 
there were others which lacked even the rudimentary elements of 
government The revenue administration was in a very elementary 
stage, the administration of land records, even in settled areas, 
was not very satisfactory There was no independent judiciary for 
the judges were appointed and removed at the sweet willof the ruler 
Mofeover, 1n many States there was no system of codified law and 
the statute books contained many obsolete laws There were 
no organised political parties and the system of responsible govern- 
ment was unknown It 1s true that there were legislatures in some 
States but they did not enjoy much power for the ruler retained the 
final veto in all respects of legislation and admunistration 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANISATION 


The problem was to upgrade the low standard of admuunistration 
of the erstwhile Princely States to the high level attained by the 
former provinces of British India The latter had a uniform system 
of law, a well organised judiciary, a highly developed land revenue 
system, efficient public services, well organised political parties, and 
a responsible system of Government The Rajasthan Govern- 
ment, aided and supported by the Union Government’s States 
Ministry, tackled with energy the many and varied admunistrative 
problems confronting them During the course of the last decade 
and half Rajasthan has advanced greatly It now possesses an 
administrative machinery, which 1s functioning smoothly and 
which does not lag far behind that of the more advanced States of 
India The integration of the services, the introduction of a 
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uniform admunistration, the organisation of public services, the 
setting up of a High Court and the Public Service Commission, the 
overhauling of the revenue admunistration, the efficient working 
of the Police and the successful working of the Parliamentary 
system of Government are achievements which redound to the 
credit of the Rajasthan Government 

The State has now a uniform system of administration and Parlia- 
mentary system of Government —a legislature of 176 representa- 
tives elected by universal suffrage, Cabinet Government, represent- 
ing the majority party in the Legislature and responsible to it, 
a well organised Secretariat, the nerve-centre of administration 
26 districts (each in charge of a Collector) divided into a number 
of sub-divisions and tehsils 


FRoM FEUDALISM TO DEMOCRACY 


Rajasthan was the classical land of feudalism It has undergone 
more fundamental changes in the past 20 years than any other part 
of the country These changes can be summed up as a shift from 
feudalism to democracy All facets of life—social, economic, 
cultural and political—have undergone a tremendous change 

The Jagirdari system in Rajasthan was a part and parcel of the 
princely order The jagirdars were co-sharers of the power wielded 
and enjoyed by the princes The officer cadre of the army was 
largely drawn from among the jagirdars The functionaries of 
the State in the countryside were also the nominees of jagirdars 
The succession of princes also often rested with them With the 
coming of the British this order of society began to undergo marked 
changes The British Government granted to the princes external 
and internal security The princes began to look towards the 
paramount power and the influence of the jagirdars began to wane 
Jagirdars, who had once enjoyed practically complete autonomy 
in the matter of civil and criminal powers over their territories, 
had to surrender them to civil servants chosen by the British on 
behalf of the princes The British divided the jagirdars into several 
categories The big zamindars were vested with some powers Those 
who came next were not entrusted with any civil and criminal powers 
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The lowest category were no different from ordinary cultivators 
But all of them enjoyed a certain social prestige and considered 
themselves members of the ruling order The abolition of the 
jagirdar1 system was a major epoch-making decision Nearly 
70 per cent of the land in Rajasthan was under jagirdar1 The 
number of persons affected was about two mullion—no negligible 
figure 1f 1t 1s borne in mind that the total population of the State 
was about 16 million (according to the 1951 Census) 

The majority of jagirdars in Rajasthan were Rajputs The armies 
of the former princely States consisted of Rayputs More than 
76 per cent of these forces were disbanded after the integration of 
the States Likewise the staff of the princely rulers was severely 
axed Most of the persons thus affected were Rajputs To worsen 
matters for this section of the population came the tenancy re- 
forms conferring rights on all those cultivating a particular piece 
of land The tenancy laws naturally have hit hard thel andlords 
Thus though the change-over from feudalism to democracy has 
been peaceful, 1t has affected most the interests of the Rajput 
community 

The jagirdars as a class kept away from public life as recently 
as 1949 But now they are coming forward Many jagirdars, 
who contested the first general elections in 1951 were returned as 
independent candidates Five years of legislative work brought 
home to them the importance of party affiliations to achieve any 
solid results The party ticket thus came to acquire some impor- 
tance at the second general election in 1957 Greater importance 
is also now attached to local elections by the former jagirdars and 
they are more and more participating in active party politics 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 


The feudal classes did not yield without challenging the power 
of the Congress, which stood for agrarian reforms Ably led by 
the late Maharaja Hanuwat Singhy of Jodhpur they gave a tough 
fight to the Congress in 1951 which secured with great difficulty only 
a bare majority in the State Legislature They showed that the 
prestige and influence of the former ruling classes has not passed 
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away yet The Congress, as the largest single party, formed the 
Government Its precarious majority had however political re- 
percussions, as it led to some mimisterial instability 

The General Elections held in 1957 tilted considerably the balance 
in favour of the Congress in Rajasthan The Congress undoubtedly 
enjoyed ceitain advantages—its organisational strength, greater 
popular appeal, the resources at its command and the lack of effec- 
tive organised opposition 

Broadly speaking the challenge to the Congress in Rajasthan 
came mainly from the Rajputs, who consider the State their home- 
land Politically, and socially they have ruled this région for cen- 
turies In the new political set-up they have lost both the prestige 
and power they had always enjoyed in the past —achange to which 
they have not taken kindly As a community the Jats, being the 
most numerous and prosperous cultivating class, have been re- 
placing the Rajputs in the rural society Since 1949 they have been 
generally wielding political influence through the State Congress 
The Haryans too are coming forward 

The General Elections held 1n 1961 revealed a curious situation 
for out of 176 seats the Congress won only 82 seats Some of the 
members of the Opposition joined the Congress, which continues to 
be in power 

Rajasthan started with initial disadvantages for 1t had no hard 
core of a ‘British Indian Province’, with 1ts well-knit administrative 
services and familiarity with democratic institutions The impact 
of adult franchise on a medieval, i1ll-assorted and comparatively 
backward region, where standards of administration and public 
services differed from place to place, has produced surprising and 
in some ways unexpected results On all accounts Rajasthan should 
have proved uncongemal to democracy But this State also partakes 
of the quality of the desert, which fills a fifth of 1t Wherever the 
desert gets water through rain or man-made canals, 1t bursts into 
life It 1s virgin and uncontaminated soil, there are no germs and 
pests, it 1s always ready to react So it has proved with the people 
of Rajasthan They were uninhibited, had no hardened attitudes 
and had for generations pursued a community life in which neigh- 
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bour depended on neighbour In Rajasthan, voting in three general 
elections has created lively interest in popular politics and a sense 
of participation has come not only among the privileged but also 
in the masses, who live in the countryside With this sense of parti- 
cipation has also come a sense of power, since the second General 
Election the balance has already been shifting to the village people 
In the State’s first Assembly 75° of the membership was furnished 
by the upper, more privileged classes The ratio was revised during 
the 1956-57 elections City-bred leadership is losing its pre- 
eminence gradually to the countryside 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Rajasthan 1s faced with many administrative problems Of these, 
particular mention may be made of the menace of dacoity and smug- 
gling The problem of the elimination of dacoity in Rajasthan has 
taxed the patience and resources of the Police a good deal The 
extensive ranges of the Aravallis, the ever-shifting sand dunes in 
western desert tracts, the deep ravines of the Chambal and the 
long straggling Rayasthan-Pakistan border provide ample oppor- 
tunities for safe hide-outs to the outlaws 

The long straggling western frontier with Pakistan needs to be 
watched carefully The men of the Rajasthan Armed Constabulary 
are the eyes and ears of the border They patrol the desert tract 
along the 1120-kilometre long border from Monabo in Barmer to 
Hindu Mal Kot in Ganganagar Fromcleverly-concealed slit-trenches 
they cover your every movement as you approach their lonely 
outposts Except for a carefully guarded transmitter these hardy 
men are cut off from civilization, often for years at atime They 
build their own huts, do their own cooking, washing and mending 
and fetch their daily supply of water on camel back from wells 10 
to 32 kilometres away 

The RAC badge— white camel on a blue background—is the 
thing that lures youngmen from distant parts of the country to the 
Rajasthan Armed Constabulary The possessor 1s in the fist 
line of defence of his country and the Rajasthan Armed Constabulary 
is very conscious of its responsibility It 1s to them that villagers 
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turn for help when they are threatened by dacoits And by their 
courage and daring they strike terror in the hearts of the toughest 
dacoit and the cleverest smuggler The border 1s in safe hands 
The RAC 1s the only reassuring sign in this treacherous sea of 
sand 

The problem of checking smuggling across the Pakistan-Rajasthan 
border is very complicated More and more efforts are being 
made to smuggle contraband gold into Rajasthan from Pakistan 
by overland routes than ever before The three preventive 
agencies—the Land Customs Department, the State Police and the 
Rajasthan Armed Constabulary—have to fight continuously to 
plug the leaks along the 1120-kilometre border, but the terrain, 
the numbers and the odds help the smuggler a great deal Between 
Barmer to the south-west and Hindu Mal Kot, north-west of Ganga- 
nagar, the sandy uninhabited border 1s a smuggler’s paradise 
But it 1s only at Barmer and Hindu Mal Kot that the customs officials 
function effectively The rest 1s left to the Rajasthan Armed Con- 
stabulary The anti-smuggling staff operates in a difficult terrain 
There are comparatively few villages along the border and 1t is 
impossible to police all hamlets that dot the border strip Smug- 
glers can under cover of darkness elude their sharp vigilance The 
Rajasthan Armed Constabulary Camel Corps combs a wide area 
every day, questions caravans but cannot pry into the luggage of 
every adventurer travelling as a mendicant or in 4 villager’s guise 

Contraband gold from West Asia has to travel a long distance 
to its destination in India It changes hands many times to disarm 
suspicion But the real hurdle 1s the Indo-Pakistan border Smug- 
glers lie low in border towns 1n Pakistan awaiting their opportunity 
The three routes mostly favoured lead to Jaisalmer, Sanchore and 
Binjaser respectively Itis a difficult and valiant task for the con- 
stabulary to keep a check on this traffic 


LAND REFORMS 


Rajasthan Government can take legitimate pride for having carried 
out far-reaching agrarian reforms which have resulted in the aboll- 
tion of the Jagirdar1 and Zamindar1 systems of land tenure and the 
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passing of the tenancy acts These measures have been a veri- 
table boon to the farmers who were uptil now only agricultural 
tenants—the underprivileged classes 

The Jagirdari system of land tenure, which prevailed over nearly 
59% of the total area of Rajasthan, and was particularly in evidence 
in the former Jodhpur and Jaipur States, was a relic of the medieval 
times In the jagir area, the jagirdar was responsible for the pay- 
ment of the tribute to the Government and to render such service, 
by providing horse-men or foot-men or otherwise, as was required 
of him by the Ruler of the State This service had been, however, 
commuted into cash in almost all the covenanting States Thus 
the jagirdar was an intermediary like the zamindar in some of the 
Other States Over the tenants the jagirdar exercised control, 
in fact, he behaved as if he were the owner of the land More- 
over, the jagirdar made huge profits from the rents, which he realised 
from his tenants The jagir income had increased considerably 
and yet the jagirdar continued to make nominal payments to the 
Government while realising higher rents from his tenants Thus the 
jagirdar enjoyed a special privileged position He could fill his coffers 
by rack-renting his tenants and charging them higher rents while 
paying to the Government only a paltry sum In most of the jagir 
areas, where settlement had not been introduced, the jagirdars realised 
rent by taking a share of the produce This worsened the situation 
for this share ranged from one-half to one-eighth in different States. 
The tenants felt dissatisfied with this arrangement for World War 
II had led to a steep rise in prices and, therefore, they were reluctant 
to pay such a large share of their produce as rent The agrarian 
discontent was heightened, particularly as the tenants did n+ enjoy 
security of tenure With the exception of the Jaipur and Jodh- 
pur States, where certain rights had been conferred on tenants by 
legislation, the tenants in the jagirdari area did not know the bless- 
ings of security of tenure and fair rents The tenants, in fact, 
had been reduced to the position of ‘tenants-at-will’ Lands were 
let out to the highest bidder resulting in rack-renting The evils 
were too serious to be ignored for long The State Government 
passed the Rajasthan Land Reforms and Resumption of Jagurs 
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Act, 1952 But unforeseen difficulties prevented the State Govern- 
ment from enforcing the Act This Act was amended in several 
respects by the passing of the Rajasthan Act No XIII of 1954 One 
of the important changes was the doing away of the exemption that 
had been granted to jagirs with an annual income of less than Rs 
5,000 The Act provided for the resumption of all jagir lands but 
stipulated that the jagirdars were entitled to get not only compen- 
sation but also rehabilitation grants Thus, although the Act 
conferred on the Government the right to resume the jagirs 1t ensured 
a tair deal to the jagirdars by liberal compensation, and rehabilita- 
tion grants 

Besides the jagirdars there was another class of intermediary in 
Rajasthan, known as zamindars or biswedars The zamundari 
system prevailed in 4,867 villages in 8 districts, particularly m Alwar, 
Bharatpur and Ganganagar districts This system was of recent 
origin as it had been introduced by the settlement officers in the later 
half of the 19th century While the zammdars paid fixed land re- 
venue to the State the cash-rents payable to them by their tenants 
had not been fixed, except in the case of those recorded as ‘occupancy 
tenants’ In short the zamindars were at liberty to realise rents 
from their tenants at whatever rates they liked The tenants were 
treated as ‘tenants-at-will’, liable to eyectment at the sweet will of the 
zamindars This was an unsatisfactory state of affair and, therefore, 
an Act was passed in December 1958 abolishing the zamindar1 system 
of land tenure 

The Rajasthan Tenancy Act, 1955 1s undoubtedly one of the most 
progressive Tenancy Acts in India It has simplified the classification 
ot tenants It has provided security of tenure and fixity of rent Where 
formerly multiple tenancies and tenures were in existence, there are 
now only four classes of tenants, viz, Khatedars, Maliks, Tenant- 
Khudkasht and Gair-Khudkasht tenants Rents have been fixed 
Ceilings on existing holdings and on future acquisitions have also 
been prescribed 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
As Rajasthan was the first State to try the experiment of Panchayat 
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Raj a brief account might be given of the progress of the Community 
Development and Panchayat Raj scheme in this State Community 
development has been described as a process of change from the 
traditional way of living of rural communities to a progressive way 
of living The community development concept should be dis- 
tinguished from the National Extension Service Sometimes these 
are referred to as if they were the same thing The National 
Extension Service 1s the agency, the organisation or the admunistra- 
tive machinery that 1s being developed for purposes of carrying 
through this kind of development 

There are five main factors which retard the development of rural 
areas—inadequate resources and low rate of capital formation, 
underproduction and under-employment, stagnating economy 
with little internal capacity to grow, low capacity to take advantage 
of technology, and lastly a disintegrating community To remove 
these hurdles 1n the path of the progress of the rural communities 
it 1s necessary to develop the main resources of the rural areas, 
viz, land and the manpower resources What can be achieved 
co-operatively cannot be achieved individually The programme 
of Community Development 1s carried through a number of villages 
grouped in a block, with an officer at its head 

Community Development in Rajasthan has made fair progress 
For example a windmill in the desert and a backward village be- 
comes a thriving wool production centre, a canal bringing water 
to an arid tract and languishing villages are transformed into pros- 
perous Community Development Centres This 1s what has happen- 
ed at Sankra in Jaisalmer and Raisinghnagar in Ganganagar, both 
located in Rajasthan’s inhospitable border area and now centres 
of flourishing Community Development blocks 

Though there has been much criticism it would be fair to state 
that the Community Development programme hasinalarge number 
of cases greatly helped the development of the countiyside Many 
villages have profited from the scheme 


PANCHAYAT RaJ 
Rajasthan has come into the limelight as 1t was the first State to 
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try the bold experiment of ‘Panchayat Ray’ The concept of the 
Panchayat Raj was born out of the experience gainedin the working 
of the programme of Community Development There is undoubt- 
edly a close connection between Community Development and 
democracy Vitality can be imparted to the democratic process 
only if democracy has broader and firmer base The 1957 Study 
Team, therefore, suggested that “the Government should divest 
itself completely of certain duties and responsibilities and devolve 
them to a body which will have the entire charge of all 
development works within its jurisdiction, reserving to itself only 
the functions of guidance, supervision and higher planning”’ They 
recommended a three-tier pattern of local government—Panchayat 
(at the village level), Panchayat Samiti (at the Community Deve- 
lopment block level) and Zila Parishad (at the district level) 

Rajasthan has been the first to go ahead with this pattern of de- 
legated democracy or democratic decentralisation—Panchayat 
Raj Under the Rajasthan Panchayat Samitis Act, 1959, 232 
Panchayat Samitis and 26 Zila Parishads have been set up in all 
the blocks and districts of the State Besides this, a very large 
number of village Panchayats and Naya Panchayats (administermg 
civil and criminal justice) are serving the rural population of the 
State The Rajasthan Government has handed over to these local 
bodies a large part of its responsibilities These responsibilities 
comprise the whole gamut of development activity contained in 
community development, agriculture, animal husbandry, health 
and sanitation, education, rural housing and a number of other 
subjects 

The village Panchayats are expected to perform municipal and 
development functions The Sarpanch (Chairman) performs the 
functions of the chief executive The key position in local govern- 
ment is occupied, however by the Panchayat Samitis for the block 
has an area large enough for functions which the village cannot 
perform and yet small enough to attract the interest and services 
of the residents The Panchayat Samitis are the executive bodies 
with wide powers, including those for formulating and executing 
the development programnies, and for imposing taxes 
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The Panchayat Samitis are entitled to a share in the land revenue 
at the rate of 25 paise per head of the population They are also 
entitled to collect entertainment tax, which till now had been levied 
and collected by the State Government Initially the State Govern- 
ment allocates about Rs 12 crores annually to all the 232 samitis 

The Zila Parishads, which have replaced the district boards, 
consist of chairmen of all the samitis in the district, Members 
of Parliament and State Legislature elected from the district and 
president of the co-operative bank The State Government appoints 
a secretary to every parishad (generally of the status of Sub-Divisional 
Officer), who carries out the decisions of the parishad and its sub- 
committees 

The State Government has certain reserved powers regarding the 
Panchayat Samiti or Parishad It can dissolve or supersede either 
of these bodies 

A special feature of Rayasthan’s scheme of decentralisation 1s the 
exclusion of officials from the membership of both the Panchayat 
Samiti and the Zila Parishads, although they have the right to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings Even so, the Collector, who is the Dis- 
trict Development Officer of the Parishad, occupies a pivotal posi- 
tion As Collector he 1s the representative of the Government 
and, therefore, it 1s his duty to see that these institutions develop 
healthy traditions 

The experiment of Panchayat Raj in Rajasthan has evoked a 
certain awakening in the villages and though there might be two 
opinions about the extent of its success it has undoubtedly brought 
the village people into contact with their administration 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Although some of the capital cities of the former Princely States 
im Rajasthan had well-equipped hospitals, which could compare 
favourably with some of the best institutions of the country, public 
health was rather neglected There were very few hospitals and 
dispensaries to serve the people scattered in far-flung villages To 
provide medical facilities on a large scale to meet the growing demands 
of the people 1s a huge task but the State Government has shown 
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considerable zeal and energy in tackling this problem In the first 
two Plans attention has been paid to the growth of medical education, 
increase in the number of hospitals and dispensaries and urban 
and rural water supply As against the all-India target of 29 dis- 
pensaries per million of the population to be achieved by 1960-61, 
Rajasthan had already achieved the level of 34 by 1959 In res- 
pect of hospital beds the State’s figure for 1959 was 406 per million 
of the population as against the all-India target of 360 

During the Third Plan a concerted effort was made to improve 
the health and sanitary conditions by establishing additional medical 
colleges, training centres, hospitals, laboratories, etc Stress was 
laid on increasing the number of hospitals and dispensaries as well 
as expanding the existing institutions There are five Medical Colleges 
in, Rajasthan—at Jaipur, Bikaner, Udaipur, Jodhpur and Aymer A 
College of Nursing 1s also run at Jarpur There are two Ayurvedic 
Colleges — at Jaipur and Udaipur To meet the acute shortage 
of doctors, the intake capacity of the medical colleges has been 
increased Itis expected that by 1970-71, the problem of the short- 
ape of doctors in Rajasthan would be solved [Earnest efforts are 
also being made to meet the acute shortage of ancillary staff of 
trained nurses, midwives, compounders, health workers, etc There 
are traimmg centres for training the nurses and midwives at 
Alwar, Udaipur, Bikaner, Aymer, Kotaand Jaipur The traiming 
of compounders 1s undertaken at Jodhpur, Udaipur, Kota and 
Alwar For the health workersa traiming centre 1s functioning 
at Jarpur There 1s a training centre at Jodhpur for training the 
lady health visitors There 1s a tramming centre at Jaipur for 
training the sanitary inspectors 

Rajasthan has a number of class I hospitals (each with 300 or more 
beds) which provide up-to-date medical facilities for treatment 
—at Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Aymer and Bikaner Dental clinics 
have been established at Alwar, Bharatpur, Kota, Pali, Ganganagar, 
Bhilwara, Sikar, Beawar, Ratangarh, Pratapgarh, Nagaur, Banswara, 
Jhalawar, Tonk and Dholpur 

Statistical data throws some light on the progress made im 
Rajasthan in the establishment and maintenance of hospitals and 
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dispensaries In 1949 there wereonly 350 hospitals and dispensaries 
(217 hospitals and 133 dispensaries) By 1957 the number of these 
institutions increased to 454 (252 hospitals and 202 dispensaries) 
In 1949 the total number of patients, who attended hospitals and 
dispensaries, daily on an average (including outdoor as well 
as indoor patients) was 35,827 which imcreased to 39,497 in 
1957 The outdoor patients increased during this period from 
32,477 to 53,768 and indoor patients from 3,350 to 5,729 There 
were on an average 27 beds per hospital in Rajasthan in 1957 The 
highest number of average beds per hospital was shown by Bikaner 
district (135 beds) while the lowest average was that of Bhilwara 
(8 beds) The pace of progress has been kept up By 1965-66 
Rajasthan had 320 hospitals, 215 dispensaries and 11,775 in-patients 
beds 


Rajasthan 1s also trying the interesting experiment of a mobile 
hospital, which goes from village to village providing modern medi- 
cal facilities to the people Organised on a co-operative basis and 
aided by the State Government the hospital has performed thou- 
sands of minor and major operations in villages This has certainly 
helped health work in the villages in some measure 


Active steps are being taken for the control of diseases The 
entire State has been covered with Malaria Eradication Units 
There are a few TB Clinics A large number of laboratories 
have been established Several Primary Health Centres and Family 
Planning Clinics have been started Thus the record of progress 
is quite impressive and much headway has been made in control- 
ling diseases 


WATER SUPPLY 


The State Government 1s energetically tackling the problem of 
water supply During the Second Plan, water supply schemes were 
launched in all towns with a 50,000 population or more There 
are, however, barely seven or eight such towns In the Third Plan, 
clean water projects were undertaken in towns with a population 
of 10,000 or more By 1965-66, 71 urban water supply schemes 
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had been completed 94 rural p*ped water supply schemes were also 
completed 

In certain districts, step wells have existed for centuries People 
walk downthe steps, fill their buckets, wash their clothes, bathe 
and sometimes even wash cattle onthe steps This has led to conta- 
mination of drinking water sources, and large incidence of guinea- 
worms Udaipur and Kota regions have been subject to the afflic- 
tion In some areas, measures were initiated during the Second 
Plan to close the steps and convert the step wells into draw wells, 
and this has improved the sanitation somewhat But what 1s even 
more desirable 1s that wells are closed, and hand or power pumps 
are fixed to draw water Constant dipping of buckets and the rope 
into the water invites the risk of contamination by outside elements 
Besides leaves, dust and sundry sources of infection usually find 
their way into an open well 

A different set of problems 1s likely to arise in the Rajasthan 
Canal area, where there is hardly any underground water reserve 
and where the practice has been to store water in little kunds In 
the course of time green scum forms on the water and worms breed 
init People have drunk this unhealthy stuff, and have perhaps 
developed some immunity against infection When the canal 1s 
constructed, however, thousands of outsiders will be settled here 
in scores of new colonies, and water will be their first need It 1s 
imperative that the State Government should draw up plans to 
supply protected drinking water to these new settlements 

After many years, clean water has been arranged for the Ganga- 
nagar town and the tehsil headquarters in the district Till 
recently conditions here were sub-human An open canal, which 
took off from the Gang Canal, brought water to the town and the 
villages On its way, 1t got saturated with dirt and filth cast by 
the cattle, who bathed in its water, and the soap stud washed out 
by men and women This same water was used for drinking pur- 
poses, causing intestinal infections on a large scale Unless plans 
are made for the new Rajasthan Canal colonies from now, a simular 
fate is likely to be theirs in the years to come 

The people of the city of Jaisalmer are entirely dependent on the 
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Garisar lake for their supply of sweet water The blue-green of 
the water of the lake is in sharp contrast to the yellow sand dunes 
stretching for hundreds of miles The struggle for water 1n this 
arid tract 1s very acute It begins early in the morning, when the 
women come out in hundreds to fetch water from the lake In 
their brightly coloured dresses they form a colourful procession 
against the background formed by the bleak landscape The lake 
is the only source of sweet water but there 1s no pump or pipe-line 
from it to the city Sometimes, for those who can afford it, water 
is brought in skin bags carried on bullocks and camels There 
are now good prospects of Jaisalmer having ample supplies of sweet 
water Sweet water has been found in Jaisalmer’s arid area This 
will help not only in irrigating land but also supply drinking water 
to the town of Jaisalmer and villages A pilot tubewell sunk mn 1960 
(about 5 kilometres west of Jaisalmer) to a depth of about 312 
metres has yielded sweet water at a rate of 3,18,220 litres per hour 
The Chandan well (bored to a depth of over 287 metres), about 48 
kilometres east of Jaisalmer, has an output of 2,27,300 
litres per hour A third well sunk at Dabla, 13 kilometres east of 
the town, has a yield of 1,04,558 litres and 1s being further developed 
The presence of so much underground water in a region known 
for its aridity has set experts to believe that there 1s a deep-running 
stream of sweet water between Jaisalmer and Pokaran towns, ex- 
tending over a length of 112 kilometres Sites for three more tube- 
wells in the belt have been chosen, and it 1s planned to develop 20 
more wells by 1970 Tube-wells offer the only solution, however, 
partial, to the severe drinking water problem 1n this district 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


The magnitude of the problem of improving the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes and 
other backward classes can well be imagined from the fact that 
in Rajasthan they form about 60 per cent of the total population 
The Constitution contains important provisions for safeguarding 
the interests of the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes There are 
many schemes for the welfare of the Scheduled tribes and Scheduled 
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castes—opening of schools, construction of hostel buildings, 
award of scholarships, subsidies for improvement of agriculture, 
construction of houses, roads and wells, etc Slowly but surely 
a great change 1s taking place in the social and economic condition 
of the backward classes In course of time these classes will shake 
off their centuries-old habits of exclusiveness and will take an active 
part in the building up of a strong and united Free India 


LABOUR WELFARE 


Rajasthan has not many large-scale industries and therefore, 
the labour problem 1s not so acute in this State Many Acts for 
the amelioration of the condition of industrial labour are in force 
These acts relate to the organisation of trade unions, employment 
of children, payment of minimum wages, settlement of industrial 
disputes, inspection of factories, schemes of social security (such 
as Employees’ Provident Fund), etc A brief description of some 
of these measures will show the interest which the Central and State 
Governments are taking to improve the lot of industrial labour 

The Indian Factories Act, 1948 safeguards the interests of labour 
by making elaborate provisions regarding safety, sanitation, weekly 
hours of work, payment for overtime, etc The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act makes it obligatory for the employers to give compen- 
sation to the injured workmen or their dependents if the injury 1s 
caused by accident arising out of and in the course of employment 
The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 1s also of great benefit to the labour- 
ers Under this Act the Central or State Government has to fix 
minimum rates of wages in certain industries The Indian Mines 
Act, 1952 regulates the working conditions of labourers in mines 
The Rajasthan Shops and Commercial Establishments Act, 1958 
regulates the working conditions of the employees in shops and 
commercial establishments—the daily and weekly hours of work, 
rest intervals, openingand closing hours of establishment, payment of 
wages, overtime pay, holiday with pay, annual leave, etc The Indus- 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 1s a statutory measure 
adopted by the Government of India to munimise the friction 
between the employees and employers in industrial undertakings 
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Under the Act the employers are required to frame standing orders, 
which define precisely the conditions of employment in industrial 
establishments for the information of workmen employed there- 
in The Central and State Governments have set up an elaborate 
inspection machinery for the enforcement of the various Labour Acts 
Inspectors are required to pay regular visits to undertakings and 
attempt to get infringements, 1f any, rectified Recourse to legal 
action 1s generally taken in cases of gross violations or against habi- 
tual defaulters Thus it 1s the duty of the inspectors to see that 
the provisions of the various Labour Acts are being enforced 
Trade Unions play a very important part in safeguarding the 
interests of the working classes They have helped labour to acquire 
new rights and to gain wider social recognition Although the 
first Indian Trade Unions Act (1926) aimed at removing the obstacles 
in the way of the rapid growth of Trade Unionism, yet the move- 
ment did not make much progress A new era began in 1947 for 
the National Government 1s committed to the policy of fair deal 
to labour It fully realises that maximum production cannot be 
achieved without the active support of the working class Labour 
has to be kept contented if rapid industrial expansion 1s to take 
place As the pace of industrialisation 1s quickening in Rajasthan, 
Trade Unions are gaining in strength As labour has become 
organised disputes with the employers are mevitable Hence the 
importance of the Industrial Disputes Act, which provides for the 
setting up of two types of organisations, namely, 1 Works Commit- 
tee and, 2 Industrial Tribunals for the prevention or settlement 
of disputes It makes conciliation compulsory in all disputes in 
public utility services and optionalin other cases The ‘Code of 
Discipline’, which aims at enforcing discipline in industry, symbolises 
the policy of the Central Government to build up an industrial 
democracy on a voluntary basis and to preserve industrial peace 
with the help and co-operation of employees and workers The 
Code has been evolved to settle disputes and remove grievances 
by mutual negotiations, conciliation and voluntary arbitration 
The Code makes 1t incumbent on the representatives of the manage- 
ments and unions to agree to settle their differences by mutual 
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discussions and to evolve a procedure for the speedy redress of 
grievances Thus a very important step has been taken towards 
puttmg industrial relations on a stable footing 

One of the most important methods of securing the co-operation 
and loyalty of the working class in industries is 1ts association with 
management Labour participation in fact means democratisation 
of factory administration, where all those constitutmg the firm 
are consulted and suggestions asked for before taking any action 
affecting the interests of the employees The experiment of workers’ 
participation in management 1s now being tried in a few industrial 
undertakings in both the public and private sectors It has helped 
in strengthening the Central Government’s faith in the system of 
joint consultation 

There are a number of social security schemes for the welfare of 
the working class The working class, dependent on daily wages, 
is put to considerable hardship, when due to unforeseen circum- 
stances—sickness, accident, maternity, etc —their sources of income 
dry up The Government of India has tried to tackle the problem 
by mtroducing a number of social schemes Social Security Schemes 
were initiated in India by the enactment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1923 and the State Maternity Act which came later 
These Acts aumed at producing a fair measure of security 1n cases 
of employment injury, and for assistance to women employees at 
the time of confinement The most important development in 
this field of social security has been however, the passing of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 The schemes provides for this 
type of benefits—medical care and cash payable in the event of 
sickness, maternity, employment injury, and death These benefits 
are financed out of contributions from employers and employees 
and earnings on investments All these go to constitute the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Fund The responsibility for admuin- 
istermng the Act has been vested in the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation 

Another 1mportant schemes for the benefit of the working class 
is implemented through the Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952 
The Act applies to establishments employing twenty or more persons 
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The Employees’ Provident Fund 1s administered by the Central 
Board of Trustees appointed by the Central Government The 
actual execution of the scheme 1s the responsibility of the Provident 
Fund Commissioners, one in each State A worker becomes eligi- 
ble to the benefit of 1t 1f he has completed one year’s continuous 
service or worked for 240 days during a period of 12 months and 
his total emoluments (including cash value of food concessions) 
do not exceed Rs 1,000 per month The employees’ contribution 
to the Fund 1s fixed@64% (8% in some cases) of the basic wages 
and dearness allowance, including cash value of any food concession 
given to them The employers contribute the same amount 

Employment Exchanges are playing an important part in en- 
abling the unemployed to secure jobs The task has been facilitated 
by the passing of the Employment Exchanges (Compulsory Nott- 
fications of Vacancies) Act, 1959 The Employment Exchanges 
register the applicants according to different categories of occu- 
pations for which preference 1s indicated by the applicants An- 
other problem is to provide houses to industrial workers Rajasthan 
Government 1s trying 1ts best to implement the Industrial Housing 
Scheme Thus many steps have been taken to improve the lot 
of the working class Only a few of the important measures have 
been described here to indicate the labour policy of the Central and 
State Governments 

From the historical and cultural evolution that we have outlined 
it 1s clear that Rajasthan 1s one of the pivots of the Union of India 
and its role in forging the cultural and social unity of the nation 
has been outstanding Its heroic achievement in fighting foreign 
invaders throughout our history and the innumerable deeds of 1ts 
chivalrous warriors form a glorious chapter mm the annals of this 
country It has done great service in the building up of noble 
military traditions It 1s a bulwark of free India Its vast and 
unexploited resources are a great asset to the nation’s economy 

Rajasthan’s contribution to Indian arts and culture has been 
notable Jaipur, Alwar and other cities have been well known 
centres of Indian music The Rajasthani School of Painting has 
made notable contribution to the development of Indian art, more 
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especially, in mimature paintng Many of the temples and palaces 
are not only masterpieces of architecture but contain some of the 
loveliest sculptures produced in India For example, who can 
forget the haunting beauty of the Dilwara temples of Mount Abu” 
In the matter of artistic crafts also Rajasthan has made consider- 
able contribution In the manufacture of carpets, brass-ware, 
silver-ware, 1vory-work and jewellery, the craftsmen of Rajasthan, 
more especially those of Jaipur, have demonstrated their genius 

The undeveloped resources of Rajasthan are going to prove a great 
asset to the country Itisrichin minerals, some of them rare and 
not found elsewhere 1n this country like zinc, lead and silver Thereis 
also gypsum, mica lignite and other minerals Itis happy to note 
that recently steps have been taken to exploit some of these resources 

Rajasthan 1s predominantly an agricultural State but its industries 
are now developing It 1s one of the important wool producing 
States of India, more than 40-45% of India’s wool production 1s 
coming from this State The Chambal Gandhi Sagar Dam Project 
and the Atomic Power Station at Rana Pratap Sagar are helping 
in increasing industrial production fast and Kota bids fair to 
become one of the industrial centres of the country 

The business acumen of its commercial community has played 
a great part in Indian industrial development The important 
financial and industrial families like Birlas, Dalmias etc are well- 
known throughout India They have made contribution to the 
development of trade and industry throughout the country 

The Central Government 1s making great efforts in the develop- 
ment of Rajasthan One of the main problems is the reclamation 
of Rajasthan desert In 1952 the Desert Afforestation Research 
Centre was established at Jodhpur The Bhakra Canal and the 
Ganganagar Green Belt, which 1s parallel to the border of the coun- 
try with Pakistan, 1s a great step forward in the control of the desert 
The challenge of the desert will be met completely when the construc- 
tion of the Rajasthan Canal 1s completed 

The future of the State of Rajasthan, with its central position 
and great potential in men and resources, 1s bright and 1t 1s sure to 
play an important part in the development and progress of India 
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